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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


With the beginning of September, we 

Political Sum- shall see some signs of activity in the 
mer. Presidential campaign. It has been 
customary, in Presidential years, to keep the can- 
vass hot for almost four months. This year, 
however, as if by common consent, July and 
August have been comparatively quiet, so far as 
public speaking, torch-light parades, and the out- 
ward demonstrations of campaigning are con- 
cerned. Never before in a Presidential year has 
the country seen so much evidence ot the growth 
of the summer-vacation habit. In that respect 
even the past four years have shown notable 
gains. The political leaders have done no little 


Photo by Clinedinst. 
MR. ROOT IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


(The Secretary of War was the busy member of the Cabinet 
last month.) 


conferring and planning; but they have managed 
to do it for the most part in a leisurely way, with 
rest and recreation as the ostensible pursuits. 
Doubtless we shall see a better and wiser manage- 
ment of the campaign in the coming eight weeks, 
by reason of the comparatively calm and deliber- 
ate manner in which the contesting parties have 
prepared themselves for the ordeal. 


Meanwhile, the administration at 
Washington, which the Republicans 
ask the country to approve and to 
continue in power for another four years, has 
had little time to devote either to electioneering 
or to political dress parade. It has had its hands 
too full of important business to give itself pri- 
mary concern over the political situation. Presi- 
dent McKinley endeavored to obtain some rest 
by going to his much-beloved home at Canton, 
Ohio. ‘The critical nature of some of our pub- 
lic business, however, especially our relation to 
the troubles in China, has kept the President 
much of the time at the long-distance telephone 
in communication with the White House and 
the State and War departments at Washington ; 
and it also necessitated his brief return to the 
capital to attend Cabinet conferences on July 16 
and August 15. Mr. Hay, who holds the port. 
folio of State at a time when our foreign affairs 
have been of more than usual complexity and 
importance, went to his summer home in New 
Hampshire on August 3, from which somewhat 
alarming reports were circulated throughout the 
country that he was nervously broken down from 
overwork. He himself, however, declared that 
his indisposition was only temporary. The Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Root, who has found himself 
in administrative charge simultaneously of an 
expedition in China, an extensive and difficult 
guerrilla war in the Philippines, and the military 
occupation and government of Cuba, has stuck 
to his post with no sign of any abatement of en- 
ergy or vigor. In the affairs of the Treasury De- 
partment, there has been nothing to give Mr. 
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Gage anxiety. Expenditures have been heavy, 
but the revenue has been large, and the current 
season presents no peculiar or difficult problems 
in public finance. The other departments, also, 
have been running on a steady keel. 


Our Moral When the trouble began in China 
tendesnbse Several months ago, although we, like 
Expedition. other powers, had great interests at 
stake, it did not seem likely that we should play 
a very conspicuous part in the events that were 
impending. It turns out, however, that in the 
moral sense we seem to have come into the very 
forefront of the situation. The territorial pre- 
tensions or desires of the European powers made 
it difficult for thém to trust one another, while 
also rendering it almost impossible for them to 
exhibit a frank and open policy in the existing 
crisis. The United States, however, had nothing 
to conceal,'and was in a position to express its 
views with perfect openness. The correspondence 
of our State Department with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, while on its face so obvious and sensi- 
ble that it would seem the merely natural thing, 
was, in point of fact, a very remarkable and 
unusual chapter in modern diplomatic methods, 
If the United States could have entered upon 
this phase of diplomatic activity before the need- 
less and exasperating attack of the Europeans 
upon the Taku forts, it is not unlikely that much 
trouble could have been averted. 


4. ,, Lt is fortunate for the country that 

No Politics in ; ; ais 
the Chinese NO One in this year of political ex- 
Question. citement can make a party issue out 
of the share we have taken 
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reasonably could without delay to enforce them. 
Surely no speaker in this year’s campaign, what- 
ever his political preferences, will venture to 
criticise the administration for taking this course. 


It is likely, however, that some speak- 


China : . 
and the ers Will affirm that if we had taken a 
Philippines. different course in the Philippines we 


should have been free to act with greater prompt- 
ness and on a larger scale in China. Such speak- 
ers will take the position that we might, by pur- 
suing a different method, have made friends 
instead of enemies of the followers of Aguinaldo, 
while at the same time keeping a considerable 
force of soldiery at Manila, which could have 
been spared for use in China. However ingen- 
ious such a statement may seem, it involves too 
many assumptions to be taken seriously.. If we 
had turned the Philippines over to Aguinaldo 
two years ago, how should it have occurred that 
there would have lingered at Manila a large 
American army, free to be dispatched to China 
on the outbreak of a wholly unexpected cam- 
paign? For purposes of argument, the safer 
position would seem to be that the Chinese em- 


‘broglio has no important bearing upon the posi- 


tion we hold in the Philippines. 


The Philip- AS to the Philippine question itself, 


pinesand Mr. Bryan and the Democratic leaders 
paign have unquestionably determined. to 


keep it at the front in all their talking and writ- 
ing as, to use their constantly reiterated expres- 
sion, the ‘‘ paramount issue” of the campaign. 
It would certainly be the logical thing that Mr. 





in the attempt to rescue the 
envoys and foreigners at Pe- 
king, and to restore normal 
conditions in China. ~We 
have neither now nor at any 
previous time been guilty of 
aggression toward China, 
and we have now no ulterior 
ends to gain. Having as- 
certained that our minister, 
Mr. Conger, and numerous 
other Americans, together 
with a still larger company 
of Europeans, were yet alive 
at Peking, while in great 
danger,—the Chinese Gov- 
ernment being confessedly 
in control of the situation, — 
there was nothing we could 
possibly do except to make 
our demands upon China, 
and then to do all that we 











AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN CHINA. 
(A detachment of United States marines from Manila.) 









THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


McKinley, in running for a second term, should 
stand or fall upon his record; and, doubtless, 
the most important part of that reeord is com- 
prised in the conduct and results of the war with 
Spain. But the party that should normally have 
taken the opposition attitude has altered the sit- 
uation by bringing forward the free-silver ques- 
tion as a positive tenet of its own. On this mat 
ter we have found no reason to modify the views 
expressed in these pages last month. If, for 
example, one of the parties in Utah should in its 
State platform declare imperialism to be the 
paramount issue this year, but should in the 
same platform insert a plank advocating the en- 
actment of laws permitting and protecting Mor- 
mon polygamy, the real issue when election time 
came around would not, in fact, be imperialism, 
but polygamy, for the simple reason that the 
people themselves would regard the domestic 
and local question as of far more vital interest. 


It is true that the venerable Mr. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, and some 
other men who will support Mr. Bryan 
this year, have said that, while they are as much 
opposed to free silver as they were four years ago, 
when so strenuously demanding the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan, —they now consider imperialism so tre- 
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mendous a question that they would much rather 








HON. GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


(President of the Liberty Congress held at Indianapolis by 
the Anti-Imperialist League, August 15.) 











HON. EDWARD M. SHEPARD, OF NEW YORK. 


(Who has declared for Mr. Bryan and is mentioned for the 
governorship.) 


have free silver, financial panics, and industrial 
paralysis than to give Mr. McKinley another term 
in the White House. This is a frank and coura- 
geous opinion, and is entitled to high respect 
for the honesty of its admissions. Not so much 
can be said for some others who opposed Mr. 
Bryan four years ago on the money question, 
and are now taking the ground that the mone- 
tary standard is not really at stake in this cam- 
paign. When one remembers the first week in 
July, and the things that were said and done 
in Kansas City, and Lincoln, Neb.,—where the 
silver question was the oniy one under real dis- 
cussion, with the result that the immediate res- 
toration of free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 
was demanded in the Democratic platform,—it 
is hard indeed to follow the reasoning of such 
advocates of the gold standard as Bourke 
Cockran and Edward M. Shepard, both of 
whom published long letters in the middle of 
August in announcement of their support of Mr. 
Bryan, on the ground that his election would be 
a deadly blow to imperialism, while entirely with- 
out menace to the gold standard. These gentle- 
men attempt to prove too much. Older men, 
like Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Carl Schurz, carry 
more weight, because they face the truth without 
flinching. They hold that our most fundamental 
institutions are at stake in the new departure we 








have made in acquiring an Asiatic dependency 
like the Philippines; and, having looked the 
political field over carefully, they reach the con- 
clusion that a third ticket would not accomplish 
anything, and that the only way to gain what to 
them is the necessary object of defeating Mr. 
McKinley is to support Mr. Bryan. They do not, 
however, in the same breath attempt to stultify 
Mr. Bryan by making it out that the reiteration 
of the Chicago platform at Kansas City and the 
express adoption of a free-silver plank are of no 
significance, and would not, in the case of Mr. 
Bryan’s election, endanger the gold standard. 
They merely choose the lesser of the evils, with- 
out trying to deceive either themselves or others. 













rh ... It is entirely permissible that differ- 
e Bryanism 38 
that is ent opinions should be held as to the 
at Stake. yelative importance of public ques- 
tions. It is our impression that vastly more peo- 
ple will vote either for or-against Mr. Bryan be- 
cause they favor or oppose the ‘‘ Bryanism ” 
represented by the Chicago platform of 1896 
than because they either favor or oppose Mr. 
Bryan’s more recent attitude on the question of 
imperialism. With men like Mr. Boutwell, Mc- 
Kinleyism is so much the dominating issue that 
they are willing to submit to Bryanism, much as 
they dislike it, because it is the only alternative 
in sight. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether, with the people of the country at large, 
Bryanism does not present a more aggressive 
and potent issue than McKinleyism. Senator 
Hoar, for example, represents a type of anti- 












































WHO CAN BLAME HIM? 





Aunty IMPERIALISM: ‘“*Senator Hoar left us; we did not 
leave him.”—From the Minneapolis Journal. 
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Imperialist who would rather condone the Philip- 
pine policy of Mr. McKinley than help to put a 
free-silver man in the White House ; or, to put it 
briefly, he thinks Bryanism rather than McKinley- 
ism is the really controlling. issue in this campaign. 
Mr. Hoar is much reproached by the ‘‘antis.” 


,. Mr. Bryan received formal notice of 

Bryan's Atel ibis 5 Z a : 
Indianapolis his» nomination at Indianapolis . on 
Speech. August 8, and delivered on that 
occasion a speech which has attracted very great 
attention. He devoted his remarks to the. one 
subject of the ‘‘ imperial ” policy of Mr. McKinley. 
Many of the newspapers jumped to the somewhat 
hasty conclusion that Mr. Bryan has decided to 
ignore the rest of the Kansas City platform ; 
but this Indianapolis speech is to be followed by 
the more formal and elaborate letter of accept- 


ance, in which the candidate promises to review 


and discuss all the issues mentioned in the plat- 
form—including, of course, free silver. This 
notification speech was certainly an eloquent 
arraignment of the administration’s Philippine 
policy. It forms a long document, nearly all 
of which is devoted to an abstract argument de- 
signed to prove that it is both morally and 
politically inconsistent for us as a republic to 
hold sovereignty over the Philippine Islands. 
The burden of the speech is the inalienable right 
of all men to govern themselves as they may 
choose, and the impossibility that a republic 
should exercise an imperial policy and at the 
same time be true torepublican principles. This 
fine oration must have been very effective, as 
delivered with Mr. Bryan’s consummate skill as 
a platform speaker ; and as printed and widely 
distributed, it is unquestionably having great 
influence as a cogent and persuasive appeal to the 
political conscience. 


It has always been difficult, however, 
of Definitions. © make these arguments—which ig- 

nore time, place, and circumstance, 
and which consist of pure reasoning ‘based 
upon general maxims as their premises—square 
with actual history and human experience. An 
especial difficulty lies in the many meanings 
that the word ‘‘ government”’ actually possesses. 
For example, the people of Canada are to-day by 
all odds a more truly self-governing community 
than the people of England. Yet, by a curious 
paradox, the people of Canada are, in a certain 
sense, governed by the people of England. It is 
exactly in this latter sense that Mr. Bryan uses 
the word ‘‘ government ”’ in this long speech of his. 
We do not believe that when the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence moralized about the 
right of self-government and the consent of the 
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MR. BRYAN READING HIS NOTIFICATION SPEECH AT INDIANAPOLIS, AUGUST 8. 


(Prominent in the group are the faces of Mr. Stevenson, candidate for the Vice-Presidency, and Senator Jones, Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee.) 


governed they ever meant to have it understood 
that any group of people whatsoever, at any time, 
ought to be permitted to set itself up in the full 
and sovereign sense as a member of the family of 
nations. It is manifestly impossible that the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands—who do not in any 
true sense constitute a nationality ; who are of 
different races, of different languages, and with- 
out true bonds of political and social unity— 
should at once set up an independent republican 
form of government, and take a place in the 
group of sovereign nations which have inter- 
course with one another through modern diplo- 
macy on the basis of their acceptance of a certain 
body of principles and practices known as inter- 
national law, and which show ability to hold their 
people to the observance of treaties and to the 
duties of international comity. 


It will not do to keep falling back 
forever on the remark of Admiral 
Dewey, that he knows the Cubans and 
also the Filipinos, and that in his judgment the 
Kilipinos are better fitted for self-government 
than are the Cubans. Comparisons of that kind 
do not answer questions or meet responsibilities. 
Modern popular government is not an Asiatic but 
a European affair. The people of Cuba, like 
those of the United States, are of European origin 
—excepting, of course, the negro element ; and 
all men of all races in Cuba speak one language. 
The island, moreover, has had a provincial and 
administrative history that has made it more 
truly a social and political unit than is, for exam- 


A Useless 
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ple, the island of Ireland. Doubtless a selected 
group of individual Filipinos would show evi- 
dences of education and refinement, and might 
seem to Admiral Dewey well qualified for gov- 
ernmental work. Major Parker, in this number 
of the Review, compliments them highly. But to 
say that the Philippine Islands, taken as a group, 
with all their varied populations, form a single 
political entity now better prepared for the as- 
sumption of the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment than the island of Cuba is simply to take a 
position so fantastic that it is hard to see how 
any one can make the assertion with a sober face. 


Mr. Bryan’s unqualified exposition of 
the doctrine of the right of self-gov- 
ernment goes infinitely farther than 
the State’s rights doctrines entertained by the 
most extreme of the Calhoun and Jefferson Davis 
school before the war. For Mr. Bryan's doctrine 
would allow any group of men, whether in 
county, in town, or in school district, to set 
themselves up as an independent government. 
The State right’s men at least understood the 
fact that sovereignty had to reside somewhere, if 
there was to be any government at all ; and they 
went no farther back in their analysis than the 
States which were the constituent members of 
the Federal Union. It does not seem to us 
necessary to attempt to set the American people 
into contending camps over the mere metaphys- 
ics of the inherent rights of man. When one 
takes individuals and cross-examines them, one 
finds that there is not a shade of difference be- 
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tween Republicans and Democrats on the theo- 
retical question of the desirability of intelligent 
self-government everywhere. It just happens, 
however, that at the present moment Mr. Bryan’s 
Democratic friends throughout the South are en- 
gaged in the practical task of depriving of self- 
, government neafly half of the entire Southern 
population, on the ground that participation in 
government is not, in fact, an inherent human 
right, but that the object of government is the 
high and true welfare of the community, and 
that only those people should participate in the 
tasks of government who are sufficiently intelli- 











A QUESTION OF IMPERIALISM. 
Is this the ** Imperialism,”’ the government-without-the- 
consent-of-the-governed, that we hear so much about ? 
Oh, no; this is only the new scheme in the Democratic 
South for depriving the colored native-born citizen of any 
part in the government.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


gent and responsible. It does not seem to us 


that the real question at stake in the Philippines © 


is met, or even approached, by eloquent exposi- 
tions based upon glittering generalities about the 
inalienable rights of man. 


sites The real and practical question is, 
a Philippine What is best to do, for everybody 

Harbor. concerned, in a serious and critical 
situation? Mr. Bryan devotes many columns to 
abstract and lofty argument, with impressive 
quotations from American statesmen of an ear- 
lier day and from the Holy Scriptures. He 
gives only a few lines to telling us what he would 
really have done in the Philippine matter if he 
had been in authority. In the first place, he 
says: ‘*A harbor and coaling-station in the 
Philippines would answer every trade and mili- 
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tary necessity ; and such a concession could have 
been secured, at any time, without difficulty.” 
This could hardly mean anything else except the 
harbor of Manila, the one important center of 
Philippine trade. If we could, ‘‘ without diff- 
culty,” have secured this from the Filipinos, 
it surely would not have been because the Fili- 
pinos were at heart willing to give away their 
best possession. If they were to be allowed a 
real freedom of, action as an independent gov- 
ernment, who is there that supposes for a mo- 
ment that they would have given us the harbor 
of Manila? Mr. Bryan in this speech, as well 
as in others, constantly likens the attitude of the 
American people toward the Filipinos to that 
of a highwayman committing robbery with vio- 
lence. But his descent from the ideal to the 
practical is not altogether felicitous. His sug- 
gestion is, to quote his exact words, that ‘+a war 
of conquest is as unwise as it is unrighteous.” 
The unwisdom lies in the fact that we do not 
need the whole thing, and we might have got the 


.. valuable harbor, which is all we need for com- 
‘mercial and naval purposes, without entering 


upon a war of conquest. In other words, the 
wise highwayman would make a gentlemanly 
compromise with his grateful victim by accept- 
ing his gold watch as a present, and would allow 
the traveler to pass on with his horse, his pocket- 
book, and his loose change. If Mr. Bryan’s sug- 
gestion means anything at all, it would seem to 
mean this and nothing else. 


Toward the end of his speech, Mr. 
Bryan comes to what he calls ‘‘an 
easy, honest, honorable solution of 
the Philippine question.” It involves three 
points ° 

‘« First, to establish a stable form of govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands. 

‘«Second, to give independence to the Fili- 
pinos. 

‘¢ Third, to protect the Filipinos from outside 
interference while they work out their destiny.” 

The first of these propositions goes flatly counter 
to the elaborate theoretical argument which oc- 
cupies nearly all the space of Mr. Bryan’s speech. 
If, indeed, the Filipinos possess, as he affirms, the 
absolute right to govern themselves, then we can 
have no business to establish a stable govern: 
ment, or any other kind of government, among 
them. Aguinaldo and his supporters have as- 
serted all along that they are eminently capable 
of establishing their own government, and that 
our business is simply to clear out. The ad- 
ministration at Washington, and Judge Taft’s 
commission now in the Philippines, made up of 
Democrats and Republicans alike, are at this 


Mr. Bryan's 
Solution. 
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moment doing everything in their power to es- 
tablish a stable government in the archipelago. 
Human motives can never be wholly free from 
some taint or alloy of earthly imperfection ; but 
it does not seem to us that anybody can very 
well question the uprightness and sincerity of 
the motives of the Philippine Commission in at- 
tempting to frame and establish a government 
that shall be the best possible for the natives, 
and that shall train and develop them in the 
practice of self-government. 


Instead of too much arbitrary rule 
on the part of the Americans in those 
islands, it is our opinion, from all 
we can learn, that there has been even a little 
too much eagerness to thrust local home rule 
upon the Filipino communities in advance of 
their preparation to govern themselves efficiently. 
After all, government is as much a means as it 
is an end in itself. Safety, good order, justice 
_ between man and man; the opportunity to wor- 
ship in one’s own way ; the right and the chance 
to give suitable education to one’s children ; 
freedom to work and to enjoy, without fear or 
danger, the fruits of one’s toil,—these are the 
things that government ought to accomplish. 
Where races of men have capacity for progress, 
there must come a time in their evolution when 
the best government for them is essentially popu- 
lar and democratic. But where communities, 
for reasons either temporary or of a more per- 
manent nature, could not possibly manage suc- 
cessfully to gain for themselves the true ends of 
government by democratic means, it would be 
both stupid and cruel to turn them loose upon 
themselves. Thus, Mr. Bryan is right enough 
in his first proposition that it is somebody else’s 
business, and not that of the Filipinos, at the 
outset, to establish in the Philippine Islands a 
stable form of government. This is exactly what 
every practical statesman, if in power, would 
feel that he was compelled to attempt ; and Mr. 
Bryan, in power, would doubtless act like a 
practical statesman. But all his preambles as to 
the right of the Filipinos to establish their own 
kind of government, stable or unstable, good, 
bad, or indifferent, would have gone glimmering. 


Framing a 
Stable 
Government. 


What Does Mr. Bryan’s second proposition is to 


Indenterce #ive independence to the Filipinos. 

Mean? But this does not really mean any- 
thing, because it is sandwiched in between two 
other propositions, both of which are of the na- 
ture of radical limitations upon independence. 
To begin with, Mr. Bryan’s independence is not 
to be accorded until a stable government has 
been created. He prescribes no time for the ac- 
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complishment of this task, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he could possibly achieve it in a 
four years’ term. He would, therefore, have to 
turn it over to his successor in office ; and thus, 
the realization of Philippine independence might 
be indefinitely postponed, like the English evacua- 
tion of Egypt. The second and greatest limita- , 
tion upon Philippine independence, however, lies 
in Mr. Bryan's third practical proposal ; namely, 
‘¢to protect the Filipinos from outside interfer- 
ence while they work out their destiny.”” This, 
of course, means a perpetual protectorate, and it 
means the assumption by us of entire responsi- 
bility for good government in the Philippine 
Islands toward all the nations of the world. 
For the Philippines are open to international 
commerce, and to the residence of all well-be- 
haved foreigners; and we should, by Mr. 
Bryan’s ‘programme, be held accountable under 
all circumstances for the conduct of a people 
whom, paradoxically, we ourselves had recog- 
nized as an independent and sovereign member 
of the family of nations. Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
gramme, then, would have us take a coaling- 
station to keep for our own, with the understand- 
ing that a stable government which we ourselves 
had established there—presumably by force, for 
in no other way could an outside nation establish 
a stable government in those islands—would, ° 
under moral duress, consent to the permanent 
loss of an important harbor. 


If we have the right to establish a 
Some Logical permanent government in the Phil- 
onciusions. ~ . : : ~ 
ippines, it obviously devoives upon 
us to decide what constitutes such a gov- 
ernment; and the right to establish it un- 
questionably would involve the right of sub- 
sequent interference for its maintenance. This 
right of subsequent interference, moreover, is 
unquestionably involved in the duty we should 
assume to protect the Philippines against all 
outside interference; for if protracted misgov- 
ernment or anarchical conditions should pre- 
vail in the islands,—than which nothing could 
be more likely under Mr. Bryan’s programme, 
—the moral sentiment of the whole civilized 
world would compel us to interfere and restore 
order, or else to abandon our pretense of pro- 
tecting the Philippines from the interference of 
others. In short, by Mr. Bryan’s programme, 
our policy in the Philippines is the maintenance 
on our part of perpetual responsibility toward 
the world at large. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, would say that we have to deal only 
with the present and early future. In the pres- 
ent they are doing just what Mr. Bryan advo- 
cates; namely, trying their best to establish a 
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stable government. As for the second proposi- 
tion, which Mr. Bryan calls the granting of 
independence, the Republicans would claim that 
they are aiming to give the Filipinos local autono- 
my, or self-government, in their own affairs with- 
out endeavoring to set the islands adrift without 
chart or compass as a new ship of state. 


It is hard to see what difference there 
is. for really practical purposes, be- 
tween that higher authority over the 
Philippines that Mr. Bryan would exercise under 
the guise of a protectorate and that responsibility 
which we should more openly and directly assume 
under the theory that, for purposes of interna- 
tional recognition, the sovereignty of the Philip- 
pines and adjacent waters was under the Stars 
and Stripes. Is it not true that, doing away 
with mere rhetoric and forms of words, the 
Filipinos are just as independent under one 
method as they are under the other? Stable 
government in the Philippine Islands under 
American auspices is what Mr. Bryan demands, 
and he asserts the demand without the slightest 
reference to the question whether or not the 
Filipinos themselves want us to establish a stable 
government or take them in the future under our 
care and protection. There is no need to be minc- 
ing of language. Mr. Bryan’s programme, re- 
duced to practice, makes the Filipino people the 
wards of this nation irrespective of their will, 
presumably for their good. And in our capacity 
as guardian, Mr. Bryan would have us thriftily 
obtain a transfer of title from our comparatively 
helpless ward to an extremely valuable possession, 
—which in his opinion is all that we happen to 
need of our ward’s property,—and which in the 
international market is by all odds the ward’s 
most important asset. And yet Mr. Bryan quotes 
Senator Lodge’s Philadelphia speech with deep 
moral disapproval, because Senator Lodge was 
frank enough to say that he believed that the 
promotion of our commercial interests in the 
Philippines and the far East was entirely com- 
patible with our treating the Filipino people both 
honorably and beneficially, and that it was a dis- 
tinctly proper object of the work of our govern- 
ment in its diplomacy and external relations to 
promote the expansion of our trade. 


Some Close 
Distinctions. 


The Philippines The people of the Philippine Islands 
Necessarily could not possibly take their place as 
Dependent. » member of the family of nations 

with no responsible backer ; because, if for no 

other reason, they would not be admitted into 
the family fellowship. The American flag as the 
symbol of the larger and external status of the 

Philippine Islands does not mean anything in 
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any sense humiliating to the Filipinos. Their 
objection to the Spanish flag arose solely from 
the most protracted and colossal misgovernment 
on Spain’s part, and not from any instinctive de- 
velopment, among the Filipinos, of the spirit of 
national unity and independence. There has 
never been any evidence of the existence of such 
a spirit. Dr. Rizal, who was the real head and 
inspiration of the revolt that produced Aguinaldo 
as one of its military chiefs, was merely contend- 
ing for the carrying out of certain promised re- 
forms in the Spanish colonial administration. 
As a matter of recent history, Mr. Bryan him- 
self stoutly defended the treaty agreed upon at 
Paris under which Spain was eliminated from 
the Philippines by the process of transferring 
such title as she had to us. Nothing could be 
more contrary to the spirit of sincere criticism 
than the flippant assertion that we went into a 
slave-market and bought the Filipinos at $2.50 a 
head, when, in point of fact, as the easiest way 
to settle certain property questions,—the owner- 
ship of various public buildings, and other valu- 
able property unquestionably belonging to Spain, 
—we paid the sum of $20,000,000. The trans- 
action was perfectly honorable on both sides, and 
did not in any way affect the future political 
status of the Filipino people. If that treaty of 
peace had been promptly ratified, as it ought to 
have been, the war between our troops and those 


WHAT REPUBLICAN MILITARISM MEANS. 

“I don’t want to see the day when the American citizen 
will be like his fellows in Europe, every man as he goes to 
his work carrying one soldier on his back.”"—CARL SCHURZ. 

From the Journal (New York). 
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of Aguinaido which began a year and a half ago 
would, in ali human probability, never have oc- 
curred. We should have proceeded to establish 
good government just as rapidly as possible, and 
it would have been both easy and safe to have 
conceded to the Filipinos incomparably more 
than they had ever asked from the Spaniards. 


There is not a human being in the 
Note Hien United States who has ever wanted 

to hold the Filipinos in subjection or 
vassalage. But the events of the past eighteen 
months have at once illustrated and brought about 
a condition of things under which it is clear that 
Filipino independence would be impossible for a 
long time to come. As a matter of mere prefer- 
ence, most of us want neither colonies, posses- 
sions, nor protectorates in the Orient ; and least 
of all do we want military campaigns, whether in 
the Philippines or in China. But in the Philip- 
pines, as well as in China, no less than in Cuba 
two years ago, we are merely doing a part of the 
ugly but needful police duty of civilization. Our 
soldiers are suffering in the Philippines because 
Filipino guerrillas decline to accept the American 
amnesty proposals ; and their refusal 1s said to be 
based largely upon the theory that their posi- 
tion is the football of American politics, and that 
the election of Mr. Bryan would mean the tri- 
umph of their cause. If, then, Mr. Bryan should 
be elected in November, it is to be inferred that 
the flames of the insurgent cause would be rekin- 
dled everywhere. But Mr. Bryan would remain 
a private citizen until the 4th of next March ; 
and Mr. McKinley’s administration would, for 
four months, be in a most difficult predicament. 
Our army would either have to give up what it 
now holds in the Philippines or else face re- 
doubled insurgent activity with increased effort 
on our own part. This would mean a very fierce 
and bloody campaign, with the loss of many brave 
American officers and men. 


Under those circumstances, what 
Chief Next WOuld Mr. Bryan, as Commander-in- 
March. Chief of the American Army, do on 
the day after his inauguration, early in March ? 
Would he discredit the work of our troops, and 
order them to their barracks to await their turn 
to embark for America on the transport ships ? 
Would he recall Judge Taft and his fellow-com- 
missioners, and authorize Aguinaldo to assume 
the temporary reins of government, military and 
civil? He would certainly have to do some- 
thing. It is true that Mr. McKinley, as Presi- 
dent and in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief, 
is at present the final authority in Philippine af- 
fairs; but if Mr. Bryan were President, how 


The Com- 
mander-in- 
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could he avoid occupying exactly the same posi- 
tion until Congress had ordained otherwise? 
But let us suppose, in the event of Mr. Bryan’s 
election in November, that Mr. McKinley should 
decline to take the responsibility of sending re- 
inforcements to the Philippines and pushing the 
campaign. Would he be justified in withdraw- 
ing our troops, and leaving the islands in the 
hands of armed insurgents, who deny the sove- 
reignty that we officially assumed in the eyes 
of the whole world when we ratified the peace 
treaty that Mr. Bryan himself declared we 
ought to ratify? If Mr. McKinley should take 
this alternative course, and give up the cam- 
paign early in November,—thus in the only 
practical way conceding independence to the 
Filipinos,—by what means would Mr. Bryan 
break his way again into those islands in order 
to establish the ‘‘stable government ’”’ which he 
says it would be his first task to set up ? 


The Only Prac- Is it not time to come down out of 
Grant nue. the clouds of theoretical reasoning 
pendence. about the inalienable rights of man, 

in order to look plainly at the actual situation ? 

We have been fighting in the Philippines for a 

year and a half; and we must deal with the 

situation as we find it at the end rather than at 
the beginning of that period. In contests of 
this kind, it is customary for one side or the 
other towin. Wecan admit ourselves worn out, 
and therefore practically defeated by the Filipino 
insurgents, and in pursuance of such confession 
we can acknowledge their independence and 
withdraw exactly as the British withdrew from 
this country in 1783. In that case, nothing 
could be more absurd than to make the condi- 
tion that we should stay by, establish a stable 
form of government, withdraw when we saw fit, 
keep permanent possession of the principal har- 
bor, and then maintain a permanent protectorate. 

George Washington did not deal with the British 

on any such basis as that. If, deed, we have 

made a huge mistake in the Philippines, and if 
we have no right or business to be there, and if 

Aguinaldo is another George Washington, and 

if the Filipinos are eminently capable of self- 

government, then Mr. Bryan reasons to a most 
unsuitable conclusion. We should acknowledge 
our position in the Philippines to be morally and 
physically incapabie of maintenance, and should 
make a treaty of peace under which we should 
withdraw completely, acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the Filipinos, giving them as their 
due and proper right the public property that 
we took over from Spain, and claiming nothing 
whatever from them in return. We should leave 
the Philippines as Spain has left the West Indies. 
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was Under those circumstances, to ask 
Proprieties them to give us a harbor and coaling- 
of the Case. tation would be as impertinent as it 
would be for them to ask us to give them Hono- 
lulu. And it would be still more impertinent 
for us, after our behavior to them and our inglo- 
rious attempt to defeat them on their own soil, 
to offer to be their sponsor and protector in the 
face of the world at large. The English fought 
us in the Revolutionary War until they thought 
the game was no longer worth the candle, and 
then they acknowledged our independence. They 
had their grave doubts about our ability to form 
a stable government ; and they looked on while 
we floundered through our wretched experiment 
with the Articles of Confederation before we 
established our sound arfd stable framework of 
government under the Constitution in 1789. 
But they did not propose to establish our govern- 
ment for us while acknowledging our independ- 
ence, nor yet to exercise a protectorate over us in 
perpetuity. Letus have the manliness to do the 
one thing or the other in the Philippines. If the 
Filipinos have won their independence and de- 
serve it, let us eschew metaphysics, recognize 
facts, and come home. If they have a moral title 


to their independence, backed up by military 
prowess and the evidence of political capacity, 


then it follows that we are the last people in the 
whole world to have a right to take from them 
a port or a coaling-station. And it would be 
ridiculous in the extreme for us to introduce the 
new sister into the international family. 


That is one straightforward alterna- 
tive ; and we for our part should ad- 
vocate it with all our might if we 
thought the facts justified it. But we do not 
believe that Aguinaldo is a George Washington, 
or that there exists any such thing as a great 
and promising Filipino nation moved by the 
spirit of political progress and fighting intelli- 
gently for independence and a place in the fam- 
ily of nations. What we do believe is that there 
is a large population in the Philippine Islands 
that needs peace and order ; and that, as matters 
now stand, the only outlook they can possibly 
have for those ordinary conditions that make life 
worth living lies in the suppression of the war- 
fare maintained ky guerrilla bands of Tagals, 
and a chance for American administration to 
show what it can do We have gone so far in 
this matter that true economy of human blood, 
effort, and treasure lies in our going a little 
farther and completing our work. The _ best 
way out of the woods is to press straight on to the 
other border, which does not now seem so very 
far distant. If there ever is to be an independ- 


The Other 
Alternative. 
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ent and sovereign Philippine nation, it can rest 
only upon the basis of a considerable historical 
period of experience in self-government with lim- 
ited sovereignty under strict American auspices. 
Two or three centuries of Spanish colonial 
methods have not fitted the Phitippine Islands 
for immediate emergence as a sovereign political 
entity. Perhaps 50 or 100 years of American 
tutelage may complete the work of evolution ;— 
and, in that case, it will be entirely safe to trust 
the Americans who will be on hand 50 or 100 
years hence to deal with the question of Philip- 
pine independence as the facts and circumstances 
may justify. Mr. Bryan’s programme does not. 
seem to us to point to any real solution. We 
cannot undo what has been done since the early 
days of May, 1898. We must deal with the 
Philippine question as it is in the latter half of 
the year 1900. As matters now are, we can ac- 
knowledge defeat, withdraw from the Philip- 
pines, and disclaim responsibility. This is the 
scuttle policy that President Jordan, of the 
Leland Stanford University, has advocated, and 
that Mr. McKinley declares he cannot adopt. 
The only other practical alternative is to stay in 
the Philippines, and seek, by all possible means, 
to bring hostilities to an end; to establish firm 
and orderly government ; to train the natives 
by degrees to the exercise of self-government in 
villages. towns, districts, provinces, islands, and 
eventually, in a confederated archipelago as free 
and democratic as the Dominion of Canada. 
When that time comes, the Philippines will be 
ready to decide whether they prefer to remain 
under the auspices of the American flag or to 
enter upon the more ambitious and dangerous 
experiment of complete independence in their 
external relations. This freedom of choice is 
always open to our Canadian neighbors. 


THE Boxer: ‘*Don’t I come in for a little sympathy, 
too? ’—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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Events of far-reaching importance are 
impending in Cuba. On Saturday, 
the 15th day of the present month, 
on promulgation of an order from General Wood, 
—himself acting by instruction of the War De- 
partment at Washington,—the citizens of Cuba 
are to elect members of a constitutional conven- 
tion. This will not be a large body, but will 
contain thirty-one members, divided into six 
groups, each group to be elected on a general 
ticket by the voters of a province. Thus the 
people of the Province of Pinar del Rio will elect 
three delegates, those of the Province of Havana 
eight, those of the Province of Matanzas four, 
those of the Province of Santa Clara seven, those 
of the Province of Puerto Principe two, and 
those of the Province of Santiago seven. The 
delegates, though elected on the 15th of this 
month, will not assemble until the first Monday 
in November ; that is to say, the day before the 
Presidential election in the United States. Thus 


Cuba’s Consti- 
tutional 
Convention. 


their deliberations, which are likely to occupy a 
considerable time, will not be in any way in- 
fluenced by campaign considerations in this coun- 
try ; nor, on the other hand, will the future rela- 
tions of Cuba to our government be likely, under 
these circumstances, to form a party issue here. 


The order expressly states that the con- 
vention is to ‘‘ frame and adopt a con- 
stitution for the people of Cuba, and, 
as a part thereof, to provide for and agree with the 
Government of the United States upon the rela- 
tions to exist between that government and the 
government of Cuba, and to provide for the elec- 
tions by the people of officers under such constitu- 
tion and the transfer of government to officers so 
selected.’’ The order evidently assumes that while 
thé people of Cuba are to begin at once to govern 
themselves as regards all matters that belong to 
home rule or domestic administration, they are, 
for the immediate future at least, to have close re- 
lations with this country. It would be far better 
for Cuba if there should be no false sentiment 
blinding the people to the danger of getting rid 
too soon of the American connection. The gov- 

ernment now maintained there under General 
Wood is one of the most honest and efficient in 
the whole world. Whether tacit or avowed, 

Cuba will be under something like a protectorate. 

It is to be hoped that good sense will prevail on 
both sides in the working out of the details of 
the new relationship. It is to be noted that no 

provision is made for the submission of the con- 

stitution to popular vote. Criticism begins to be 

aimed sharply against the plan of having the con- 

vention anticipate the new government in nego- 

tiations with the United States. 


Remarkable 
Scope 
Assigned. 
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Shien As our readers are well aware, it 
in Favor of had been generally expected that the 
Stevenson. Democratic convention at Kansas 

City would accept the Populist candidate for 

the Vice-Presidency, the Hon. Charles A. 

Towne, of Minnesota, in view of the Populist 

indorsement, in advance, of the Democratic can- 

didate for the Presidency. Mr. Bryan wished 
it and expected it; but it did not so turn 
out. Mr. Towne has since withdrawn from the 
candidacy he had accepted, and he is to be one 
of the most prominent of the Bryan and Steven- 
son orators of the campaign. It is not worth 
while to attach present importance to the report 
that he is to be Secretary of the Treasury in case 
of Mr. Bryan’s election, because no such report 
could possibly be authorized. But undoubtedly 

Mr. Towne will be among those closest to the 

President, if the Democrats should prevail in No- 

vember. It is reported that in his campaign 

speeches he is to be assigned particularly to the 
task of answering the speeches of Governor 

Roosevelt, for whose platform efforts there is an 

unprecedented demand among the Republicans 

of the West. As head of the Silver Republican 
organization for some years past, Mr. Towne has 
been, above all things, identified with the 16-to-1 
movement. He is henceforth to be regarded as 
a Bryan Democrat. A character sketch of Mr. 
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A CROWDED BALLOON. 


Mr. BRYAN TOMR. Towne: “ Courage, Charles—courage! 
We're a bit crowded here. Keep a firm hold and you’ll land 
all right.”—From the Post (Washington). 
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Towne, together with one of Mr. Stevenson, the 
Democratic nominee for Vice-President, is re- 
served for our next number. The Populist and 


other organizations that had named Mr. Towne 


for Vice-President have, through their executive 
committees, accepted Mr. Stevenson ; and thus 
there will be none of the difficulty about the 
State electoral tickets that would have occurred if 
Mr. Bryan’s supporters had been divided in their 
allegiance to the Vice- Presidential candidates. 


The gatherings at Indianapolis in the 
middle of August made it clear that 
most of the leading anti-Imperialists 
will support the Bryan and Stevenson ticket. 
They take this ground on the theory that Mr. 
McKinley must be beaten, even at the expense of 
free silver. There are many Gold Democrats, 
however—like ex-Senator Palmer, of Illinois, who 
headed the ticket of the National Democracy four 
years ago—who object more radically to Mr. 
Bryan’s free-silver doctrines than to Mr. McKin- 
ley’s alleged imperialism. They will, therefore, 
support the Republican ticket. A limited num- 
ber of gentlemen who attended the conferences 
at Indianapolis, under the leadership of Mr. 
Thomas F. Osborne, of Auburn, N. Y., thought 
it best to decline to act with either of the two 
principal parties this year, and it is their inten- 
tion to put a third ticket in the field. Their de- 
termination is creditable to their sincerity. They 
do not expect, of course, that very many voters 
will actually support their candidates. Bolters 
are somewhat more likely this year to support 
the Prohibitionist candidates, Woolley and Met- 
calf. We publish elsewhere an excellent con- 
tributed article on the Prohibition party as, it 
siands to-day, and its ticket and platform. It is 
written by a member of that party. 


The Anti- 
Imperialists. 


ieee When the Republicans at Philadel- 

Republican phia prevailed upon.Governor Roose- 

Politics. velt to accept the Vice-Presidential 
nomination, they were abundantly warned that 
they were doing that which would add a good 
deal to the difficulties of the political situation in 
the State of New York. It had been understood 
for months that Governor Roosevelt was to be 
renominated for a second term; and it was be- 
lieved .that his excellent administration would 
secure for him a magnificent indorsement at the 
polls. Governor Roosevelt, more than any other 
man, had shown himself able to work with the 
regular organization of the party while satisfying 
the reasonable demands of independent citizens 
for a thoroughly businesslike and efficient ad- 
ministration. Gen. Francis V. Greene, whose 
recent absorption in politics has taken the emi- 
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nently practical form of the chairmanship of the 
County Committee in New York City, combines 
a great many of the qualities that ought to 
render him, like Roosevelt, acceptable to all ele- 
ments of the Republican party. General Greene’s 
talents are so great,—and his vigor of mind and 
body and his firmness of will so well ‘suited to 
political leadership,—that he seems destined to 
add a political career of importance to the suc- 
cesses he has already achieved as a military man, 
a business man, and a writer. By the way, he 
now contributes the introduction to the new pop- 


GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENE, 


(Chairman of the Republican County Committee of New 
York City, and elected last month, at Denver, first president 
of the Society of the Army of the Philippines.) 


ular edition of Roosevelt’s works that the Messrs. 
Putnam are bringing out in fifteen volumes. Dr. 
Andrew D. White, who has come from his post 
as ambassador at Berlin for a brief visit at his 
old home at Ithaca, N. Y., and President Seth 
Low, of Columbia University, have both been 
favorably mentioned as possible candidates ; and 
either of them in the governor’s chair would do 
great credit to the party and the State. ‘T'wo 
names have been much suggested as in the line 
of political promotion. The first is that of Hon. 
Benjamin B. Odell, chairman of the State Com. 
mittee, and the best liked practical politician in 
New York. Mr. Odell’s popularity among men 
in political life is unquestionably due to sound 
and admirable qualities. He has not, however, 
come directly enough before the voters of the 
State at large to be widely known except as the 




















HON. BENJAMIN B. ODELL, JR. 


(Chairman of the Republican State Committee of New York.) 


head of the Republican organization under Mr. 
Platt’s direction.. If Mr. Odell is not nominated, 
it will be due to an unusual firmness of character, 
the evidence of which will add a new element to 
his strength as a-public man. The other name 
suggested as in the line of promotion is that of 
the gentleman who has been serving two succes- 
sive terms as Lieutenant-Governor ; namely, the 
Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff. Mr. Woodruff was 
made the formal candidate of the New York del- 
egation at Philadelphia for the Vice-Presidency, 
and is as popular in his own city of Brooklyn as 
is Mr. Odell in the Newburg district. It is al- 
ways a good sign when a man’s most loyal and 
devoted adherents are those of his own imme- 
diate neighborhood. Many other men, besides 
those here mentioned, have been talked about 
among politicians and in the newspapers as pos- 
sible Republican candidates. The nominating 
convention will be on September 4. 


The Democratic opportunity in the 


New York — 
Democratic State of New York, whatever it 


Politics. might have been, has been seriously 
injured by the intensifying of the strife between 
the factions controlled respectively by Richard 
Croker as head of Tammany Hall and ex-Senator 
David B. Hill as leader of the Democracy outside 


of the metropolitan district. The later phases of 
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this strife date from the stormy and dramatic 
scenes at Kansas City, where Mr. Croker refused 
to allow Mr. Hill to represent New York on the 
platform committee, and Mr. Croker made him- 
self responsible for the free-silver plank, which 
otherwise Mr. Hill could have kept out of this 
year’s national platform. Mr. Hill’s candidate 
for the gevernorship is the Hon. Bird 8. Coler, 
a young gentleman of remarkable enthusiasm 
and independence of character, now serving as 
Controller—that is to say, as chief financial 
officer—of the great City of New York. Al- 
though elected on a Tammany Democratic ticket, 
Mr. Coler has stood out resolutely against Tam- 
many methods and schemes, and is to-day, per- 
haps, the most conspicuous personal object of 
Tammany Hall’s fear and disfavor. His special 
antipathy is the Ramapo company’s scheme to 
victimize New York City with a contract for 
private water supply. He. is perfectly right in 
all that he says on that, subject. If it were not 
for ''ammany’s opposition to him, Coler would 
probably be the most formidable candidate the 
Democrats could put in the field. It seems to 
us quite likely that Tammany will be able to pre- 
vent his nomination at the Saratoga convention, 
which meets September 11. Probably the best 
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(Controller of New York City.) 
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HON. CHARLES B. AYCOCK. 
(Governor-elect of North Carolina.) 


candidate the Democrats could nominate would 
be Mr. Edward M. Shepard, provided the two 
factions of the party could accept him as a com- 
promise and agree to support him in good faith. 
Mr. Shepard has come out in a letter strongly 
indorsing Mr. Bryan on the issue of imperialism, 
although he opposed the Chicago ticket four years 
ago on the money question. 

The election in North Carolina on 

Two Southern ; 
State August 2 (to one aspect of which 
Elections. we shall make reference on a later 
page) resulted in an enormous Democratic ma- 
jority, and in the election for governor of the 
Hon. Charles B. Aycock. Although only forty- 
two years old, Mr. Aycock has been conspicuous 
in North Carolina politics for many years, and 
he is praised as a man of a very high personal 
type. He is a Baptist, a promoter of education, 
and was the foremost student orator of his day 
in the University of North Carolina. The State 
election in Alabama was held on August 5. The 
new legislature will have 120 Democratic mem- 
bers as against 13 of all other parties. The gov- 
ernor-elect is the Hon. William J. Sanford. It is 
reported that the new legislature will reélect that 
distinguished member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Senator John T. Morgan. No 
great importance, as respects party forecasts, 1s 

to be attached to these two Southern elections. 


HON. WILLIAM J. SANFORD. 
(Governor-elect of Alabama.) 


This Month's Very- keen interest, however, is felt 
ectionin ., : : 
two Eastern in the pending State campaigns of 
States’ Vermont and Maine. These two are 
about the only Northern States whose local elec- 
tions are not held in November. It is, of 
course, confidently expected that the Republicans 
will carry both States ; but great significance is 
attached to the size of the majority. In the 
Presidential election of four years ago, Vermont 
cast five times as many votes for McKinley as for 
Bryan ; while Maine cast about two times and a 
half as many. This was very exceptional, how- 
ever, as compared with the two or three previous 
Presidential elections. A decided shrinkage in 
the Republican majorities of these two New 
England States would be taken as indicating a 
corresponding relativé Democratic gain through- 
out the North. The Vermont election occurs 
on September 4, and that of Maine on Septem- 
ber 10. The Hon. W. W. Stickney will un- 
doubtedly be elected governor of the Green 
Mountain State, and the Hon. John F. Hill, the 
Republican nominee, will be elected governor 
of Maine. A number of the most prominent 
Republicans in the country have been sent to 
Maine to make speeches. A great deal of news- 
paper comment was occasioned by the reported 
refusal of the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Maine’s 
most conspicuous public man, to take a part in 
the speaking. It was said that his refusal was 
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HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


(Republican nominee for Governor of 
Wisconsin.) 


based on the ground that he was out of public 
life for the present, and was too busy with his 
law practice. The newspaper cartoonists found 
the topic congenial, and Mr. Reed might fill a 
large scrapbook with August caricatures in 
which he was a central figure. 


The Republican party of Wisconsin 
has adopted a reform that we com- 
mend to the attention of Republicans 
in the States of Pennsylvania and New York. 
The voters have been allowed in primary elec- 
tion to express their preference as respects the 
nominee for governor. The result has been the 
nomination of the Hon. Robert M. La Follette. 
Mr. La Follette has stood for this principle for 
several years. He is an excellent nominee, and 
he has won in a square fight against the so- 
called machine. The following plank has been 
inserted in the Republican platform : 

The great reformation effected in our general elec- 
tions through the Australian ballot inspired us with 
confidence to apply the same method in making nomi- 
nations, so that every voter may exercise his sovereign 
right of choice by direct vote without the intervention 
or interference of any political agency. We therefore 
demand that caucuses and conventions for the nomina- 
tions of candidates for offices be abolished by legisla- 
tive enactment, and that all candidates for State, Leg- 
islative, Congressional, and county offices be nominated 
at primary election, upon the same day, by direct vote, 
under the Australian ballot. 


Wisconsin's 
Reform 
Methods. 


If this method had been in use in the State of 
New York, and the primary election could have 
been held early in June, the Republicans of the 
State, by an overwhelming majority, would have 
demanded the renomination of Theodore Roose- 


HON. W. W. STICKNEY. 


(Republican nominee for Governor of 
Vermont.) 


HON. JOHN F. HILL. 


(Republican nominee for Governor of 
Maine). 


velt. If wisdom were widely enough diffused, 
Roosevelt might be nominated yet for governor, 
on demand of the Republican voters, and the 
National Republican Committee would be re- 
quested to select another candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. This is what ought to be done ; 


but, of course, nothing of this kind could possi- 
bly happen under our present political system. 


North 
Carolina's 
Suffrage 
Amendment. 


North Carolina takes rank as the 
fourth State of the South to adopt a 
constitutional amendment virtually de- 
priving the great bulk of the negro citizens of 
their right to vote. In discussing this move- 
ment in the South, it is well to take broad views 
and to lay aside all prejudices. We do not be- 
lieve that the average negro of the South is, at 
the present time, in any way benefited by his 
nominal right to take part in the business of poli- 
tics and government. It is to his present advan- 
tage to cultivate friendly relations with the best 
people of both races in his neighborhood, and to 
use every means to improve his mental, moral, 
and material status. As regards politics, he 
should be contented if he sees ahead of him a 
reasonable chance for his children. The negro 
race was precipitated into politics under circum- 
stances which made it impossible for it to bring 
credit upon itself. The best thing for the race 
in the long run is to be put where it can come 
gradually into its fair share of political power 
under strict tests of fitness. The new North 
Carolina constitutional amendment establishes 
the reading and writing test. All negroes, as 
well as all white men, otherwise qualified as citi- 
zens of North Carolina, may under this provision 
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continue to vote at elections if ‘‘ able to read and 
write any section of the constitution in the Eng- 
lish language.”” After December, 1908, no new 
voters will be allowed to register excepting only 
those who possess the reading and writing quali- 
fication. But between now and that date those 
who were voters anywhere in the United States 
on January 1, 1867, or at any previous time, 
and those who are lineally descended from such 
voters, may register and vote, irrespective of the 
restrictions as to reading and writing. The in- 
tention of this peculiar arrangement is to avoid 
the general disfranchisement of the white illiter- 
ates of old North Carolina stock, of whom there 
are a great many in the State, while disfranchis- 
ing the illiterate negroes who became voters in 
accordance with the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. As the matter stands under the new ar- 
rangement, all white citizens of North Carolina 
will be allowed to vote, excepting illiterate im- 
migrants or their illiterate descendants not natu- 
ralized so long ago as thirty-three years ; and all 
negro citizens who are able to read and write 
will keep the franchise. Or, to put it the other 
way about, those now excluded from the polls 
are negro illiterates and such white illiterates as 
have been naturalized since 1867, or are the de- 
scendants of those who were not American vot- 
ers in or prior to that year. This arrangement, 
on the face of it, ought not to be disheartening 
to the negro race. It should simply give them 
a new incentive to overcome obstacles and meet 
the new constitutional test. In a few years the 
discrimination will have been outlived. The 


“ NORTH rh 
CARQLINIANS 
TAKE NOTICE.,, 


NEGROES WHO 
CANNOT READ OR 
wRiTz CANNOT 
VOTE 

WHITES WHO 
CANNOT READ 
OR WRITE 
CAN VOTE. 
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A TRIUMPH FOR WHITE SUPREMACY. 


Ninety per cent. of the colored vote of North Carolina will 
be disfranchised to-day. 
From the Tribune (New York), August 2. 


‘where elections are a farce. 


Southern dread of the illiterate negro vote has 
heretofore tempted a resort to methods both de- 
plorable and vicious. It is better to have a re- 
stricted suffrage than a nominally universal one 
All this is not said 
by way of apology for the way in which this re- 
cent North Carolina campaign was conducted. 
It is to be assumed that no community will cheer- 
fully and deliberately vote to disfranchise itself 
to a considerable extent for its own highest good; 
and the narrowing of the political fabric at its 
base is always essentially a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding. And so this North Carolina electoral 
contest was unquestionably accompanied by vio- 
lence, intimidation, and fraud—to what extent 
we do not know—in the securing of a majority 
of 60,000 for the new arrangement. 


- It is said that this North Carolina 
e Movement : . : a 

to Disfran- amendment will disfranchise 75,000 
chise Negroes: nowro voters. Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina are the three other States that 
have taken a similar action ; and it is alleged that 
the aggregate result in these four States is the ex- 
clusion of from 400,000 to 500,000 colored voters. 
The State of Virginia has voted in favor of a con- 
stitutional convention with the well-known pur- 
pose of taking a like action. The movement is 
under such headway in Alabama that no one 
doubts its early success there also. The matter 
has been much discussed in Georgia, where ap- 
parent setbacks do not seem to us to indicate any 
likelihood that this State will not also in the early 
future follow the example of its neighbors. The 
movement began under the apostleship of the 
late Senator James Z. George, of Mississippi, 
some ten years ago. The South Carolina enact- 
ment following that of Mississippi bears the date 
of 1896; that of Louisiana comes a little later. 
In so far as franchise restrictions on their face 
apply equally to the entire citizenship, and do not 
set up class or race distinctions, they are not 
likely to be annulled by an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But they have one 
very practical bearing that interests the people of 
the whole country. Under the amended Consti- 
tution of the United States, representation in 
Congress is not based essentially upon the relative 
number of people living in the various States, but 
rather upon the number of legal male voters. 
This distinction was not of sufficient practical 
importance to be observed by Congress in making 
the reapportionments that followed the enumera- 
tions of 1880 and 1890. But the reapportion- 
ment which must take place by virtue of the cen- 
sus of the present year cannot be properly made 
in disregard of the profound changes that four 
States have now enacted in their suffrage laws. 
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The Census The original reason, as our readers 
Reapanrion. 2Ve Well aware, for the taking of 
pportion- : 
ment. the census every ten years, is the 
necessity of a reapportionment among the States 
of representation in Congress, upon the basis of 
their relative changes in population. The funda- 
mental principles of the apportionment are pre- 
scribed by the Constitution and are mandatory 
npon Congress. The fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution declares that ‘all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they re- 
side.’ The fifteenth amendment declares that 
‘the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
It does not, however, follow that the States may 
not exclude citizens from voting by reason of 
their lack of certain specified educational or 
property qualifications. The fourteenth amend- 
ment, second section, declares that ‘‘ when the 
right to vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State.” 


Suffrage Re- Massachusetts and Connecticut for a 
striction and good while have placed educational re- 

Amendment. strictions upon the right of the citizen 
to vote, and some other States have placed tax 
restrictions. Under a literal compliance with 
the apportionment clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, Massechusetts would have her representa- 
tion in Congress assigned only after due calcula- 
tion of the effects of her laws that restrict the 
voting right.. It is not likely, of course, that 
there are enough illiterates excluded in Massa- 
chusetts to diminish the State’s quota of Con- 
gressmen. But it is entirely possible, under the 
somewhat complicated arithmetical methods by 
which the distribution is made, that a very few 
votes more or less might decide whether Massa- 
chusetts should be given twelve seats or thirteen. 
The ratio of illiteracy being very light in States 
like Massachusetts and Connecticut, no attempt 
seems ever to have been made in apportionments, 
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since the adoption of the fourteenth amendment 
to raise the question of the exclusion of citizens 
of the United States from the right to vote. 


The people of the South have never, 
so far as we are aware, denied for a 
moment that their new franchise sys- 
tems, intended to keep illiterate and ill-qualified 
negroes from voting, would manifestly, under the 
Constitution, subject their States to a reduced 
representation in Congress. They have merely 
taken the ground that if their restrictive laws 
were not expressly directed against the colored 
race, but on their face applied alike to all races, 
the new arrangements would be _ permissible 
under the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
vided they were willing to accept the penalty 
of a reduced Congressional representation. The 
question will present many practical difficulties. 
The restrictive laws of the different States are 
by no means uniform in their provisions, and it 
will not be easy to devise a way to secure 
the necessary evidence as to the number of peo- 
ple actually excluded. The constitutional prin- 
ciple is clear ; but the application of the principle 
is very far from being a simple matter. What- 
ever may be the outcome, the question is almost 
certain to be quite thoroughly discussed. It had 
been said that an attempt would be made in the 
taking of the census to secure the information 
needful in order to ascertain the facts. Inas- 
much as the principal original purpose of the 
census was the coliection of the information 
necessary in order to make constitutional reap- 
portionments, it is presumable that the census- 
takers ought to be instructed to supply the 
information necessary to enforce the second sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment—just as 
in slavery times it was the constitutional duty 
of the census-takers to find out the number of 
slaves in the different slave States, in order that 
those States might be allotted the representation 
that they were entitled to on the computation of 
a certain percentage of their bondsmen. 


The 
Southern 
Position. 


There has naturally been a great in- 
Millions terest in the population aggregates 
Are We? that the census results will show. In 

the summer of 1890 the population was slightly 

more than 62,620,000; in 1880 it was a little 
more than 50,150,000; in 1870 it was, in round 
figures, 38,550,000. Thus in the decade from 

1870 to 1880 the average yearly net increase of 

population was about 1,160,000; in the decade 

from 1880 to 1890 the yeariy gain was almost 

1,250,000. In some quarters it had been pre- 

dicted that the census of 1900 would show a total 

of 80,000,000. The new census directors them- 


How Many 








selves encouraged that expectation, and even 
more, when, in their official statement of March 
11, 1899, they got at certain other matters by 
‘‘assuming the population of the United States 
at this time to be, in round numbers, 80,000,000 
people.” Such a result would have required an 
increase from 1,250,000 to 1,750,000 average 
yearly increase. The estimated population of 
the United States on January 1, 1899, as given 
by the «* World Almanac” on the authority of 
the governors of the States and Territories, was 
77,800,000. If these estimates were correct, 
the rate of gain for eight years and a half since 
midsummer, 1890, had been 1,786,000 per year. 
Assuming a continued increase at the same rate 
for the remainder of the census period of ten 
years, the total gain for the decade would be 
17,860,000, and the aggregate population of the 
United States in the month of June, 1900, would 
be 80,480,000. Between 1880 and 1890 our 
gain was approximately 25 per cent., an average 
of 24 per cent. per year. But if the guberna- 
torial estimates were correct, we should have been 
gaining in the present decade at the rate of a 
little over 2.8 per cent. each year, or approxi- 
mately 28.5 per cent. for the decade. If it 
should be shown by the census that we had 
merely gained at the rate per cent. of the last 
census, our aggregate increase would be nearly 
15,500,000, and our total population in 1900 
would be somewhat in excess of 78,000,000. 
But it is certain that we have not maintained 
the percentage rate of the last decade. 


Factors of The growth of population is due, 
Growth. obviously, to two factors—first, the 
tion. increase due to the excess of the birth- 
rate over the death-rate ; and, second, immigra- 
tion. If there had not been a little drop in the 
movement of population from Europe to America 
after the opening of 1885, we should have been 
indebted to that source for more than half of our 
population-increase in the decade from 1880 to 
1890. We have no accurate statistics of the im- 
migration—whether European or Canadian— 
that came into the United States by way of our 
northern boundary-line. We certainly gained 
considerably more than 5,000,000 people in the 
last census decade by immigration; and if the 
whole number could have been counted, it is 
probable that we should have been obliged to as- 
sign to that factor at least 5,500,000 out of a 
total gain of 12,500,000. Thus the ordinary in- 
crease by the excess of births over deaths would 
account for approximately 7,000,000, and imm1- 
gration for 5,500,000, in the gain from 1880 to 
1890. But it is now certain that the aggregate 
number of immigrants to the United States for 
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the decade just ended will fall a good deal short 
of the number for the preceding decade. The 
immigration statistics for the first nine years of 
the ten are accessible, and they show an aggre- 
gate of a little over 3,300,000. The tenth year 
has brought an estimated half-niillion of Euro- 
pean working people to our shores. But if we 
should also make a very liberal allowance for un- 
recorded accessions by way of'the Canadian fron- 
tier, it would still remain true that we could 
scarcely look to immigration asa source from 
which to derive more than 4,000,000 of our ex- 
pected census increase of population. 


Factors of Is it true, then, that there has been 
(oy Natnras @ny appreciable increase during the 

Increase. present decade in the birth-rate, or, 
on the other hand, any marked decrease in the 
death-rate, which would favorably affect the 
average annual increase of our total numbers ? 
Doubtless the continued improvement of sanitary 
conditions in the large towns and the general 
progress in the conditions of living and in the 
treatment of disease are adding steadily if not 
rapidly to the average longevity of our people. 
But all indications would tend to confirm the 
impression that the average annual birth-rate 
is declining rather than gaining in the United 
States. In France, for example, although the 
modern improvements in sanitation, treatment 
of disease, and care of children are diminishing 
the death-rate, there has at the same time been 
such a falling off in the birth-rate that the total 
population figures are approximately maintained 
solely by reason of a moderate stream of immigra- 
tion from Italy and other neighboring countries. 
It is perhaps true that there are now some locali- 
ties of considerable extent in the United States 
where, if it were not for the fact that there is 
some immigration, and also that there is a com- 
paratively high birth-rate among the immigrants, 
the total population would by no means hold its 
own, on account of the lower birth-rate among the 
native American element. An analytical study 
of the facts that the new census will gather 
must throw much light upon interesting questions 
touching the present tendencies of population in 
this country. If the statistics are to be relied 
upon, the increase in population that was due 
to the excess of births over deaths was about 
14 per cent. for the ten years 1880-90; but— 
further assuming the correctness of the immi- 
gration statistics for the past decade—if we 
accept the estimates which call for a population 
of 80,000,000 this year, we shall have to look 
to the excess of births over deaths for a gain of 
almost 22 per cent. ‘To any one at all familiar 
with vital statistics, it is evident without further 
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discussion- that such a vadical change in the 
conditions of population-increase in the United 
States could not possibly have taken place. Even 
if one were to be content with estimating that 
we should have gained population at the same 
average rate in the current decade as in the one 
preceding, it would still be necessary, on account 
of the falling-off in immigration, to rely upon a 
considerably higher rate of gain in the excess of 
births over deaths in order to bring up the total. 
And there is no sufficient reason to believe that 
the actual census work will show any such gain. 
If the decade should have resulted, not in the 
maintenance of the same rate per cent. of gain as 
that of the preceding ten years, but simply in the 
gain of alike number of people—namely, about 12- 
500,000—our total population would be, in round 
figures, 75,000,000. Those who expect a greater 
aggregate than 75,000,000 will be disappointed. 


The relief of the envoys and other 
foreigners at Peking was accom- 
plished by the successful entrance of 
the allied troops on August 14. About 16,000 
men participated in this difficult military enter- 
prise, of whom about two-thirds were Japanese 
and Russians, and the remainder British and 
Americans. Although the Germans, French, 
and Italians are contributing to the interna- 
tional army, they did not happen to have many 
men at the front when this expedition was started 
from Tientsin on August 2. The railroad had 
been rendered unavailable for use by the Chinese, 
and the movement of troops was on foot, while 
supplies were transported by water, the course of 
the river Peiho being closely followed. The 
hardest fight on the line was at Peitsang, a few 
miles out from the starting-point, which was 
captured on August 5, with a loss to the allies 
of 1,200 in killed and wounded, and a much 
larger loss to the Chinese. More fighting oc- 
curred on the way, the earlier accounts of which 
were meager, although the Japanese seem to 
have shown great spirit and to have taken the 
brunt most of the time. The small force of 
Americans, under the leadership of Generai Chaf- 
fee, won universal praise. Li Hung Chang, on 
behalf of the Chinese Government, had appealed 
to the United States for peace, and had begged 
that the foreign troops should not enter Peking ; 
but our government had insisted that, as a pre- 
liminary to negotiations, the troops must enter 
Peking and rescue the imperiled Europeans and 
Americans. Mr. Conger is reported as declar- 
ing that the Chinese Government, and not the 
Boxers, will be shown to have maintained the 
artillery attack of weeks upon the envoys and 
their companions in the British Legation. 


Peking 
Relieved. 
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a Foreign troops have been steadily ar- 
of the Oceu- riving in China, and Russia is massing 
pation Force. an enormous army in Siberia and 
Manchuria for the purpose of teaching a memor- 
able lesson to the Chinese who have been carry- 
ing border warfare across the long boundary-line 
that separates the Slav from the Mongol em- 
pire. No one knows exactly how many troops 
the Japanese are sending ; but, apart from’ Rus- 
sia’s large force in the north, there is some rea- 
son to suppose that the end of September will 
find from 75,000 to 100,000 men forming the 
army that by common agreement is to be under 


COUNT VON WALDERSEE. 


the chief command of the German Field Mar- 
shal Count von Waldersee. This distinguished 
officer left Germany on August 20, and is ex- 
pected to arrive at Shanghai about September 
22. It is greatly to be hoped that there will not 
be more fighting. It will be some time be- 
fore the record can be made up of massacre and 
destruction ; but there is full reason to believe 
that, many missionaries and other foreigners have 
been put to death, not to mention hundreds, or 
even thousands, of native converts to Christianity. 


- The position of the United States 

anted: : ° 

A Court of will be favorable to the maintenance 
inquiry. of the Chinese empire, rather than 

to the partition of China among other powers. 
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But there will have to be much investigation and 
discussion before wise and intelligent action can 
be decided upon. We call the attention of our 
readers to several very valuable and timely arti- 
cles upon the Chinese problem contributed to 
the present number of the Review. It seems to 
us that the situation affords a most excellent op- 
portunity to set in motion that part of the ma- 
chinery of the recent Hague Treaty framed at the 
peace conference which provides for international 
courts of inquiry as preliminary to the settle- 
ment of a dispute or difficulty. What the world 
most needs now, in the Chinese situation, is a cor- 
rect understanding of all the facts. We know 
that the Chinese Government has been guilty of 
serious duplicity ; but how far that duplicity has 
gone, and to what extent the government has 
been responsible for the outrages committed by 
the Boxers, can be known only after considerable 
inquiry. Such investigation, of course, can be 
greatly aided by Peking survivors like Sir Rob- 
ert Hart and the members of the various lega- 
tions; but it would be well if a formal court 
of inquiry were established. For this purpose 
America would be well represented by Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill, who has already been sent to China as 
a special commissioner. Germany shows a dis- 
position to be very severe toward China, with 
the assassination of her minister as the principal 
excuse. The United States, as the most disin- 
terested of all the powers, will be able to exer- 


























WILLIAM W. ROCKHILL. 


(Appointed by the President as a special commissioner to 
investigate the Chinese troubles.) 
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SIR ROBERT HART. 


(British Inspector-General of the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs, at his office in Peking.) 


cise great influence in the solution of some of - 
the difficult international problems that must now 
be considered. 


Anarchist activity has again mani- 
fested itself in the assassination of a 
European crowned head. King Hum- 
bert, of Italy, whose life had been attempted on 
two or three occasions, was shot on July 29. The 
assassin, Bresci, belonged to a group of Italian 
anarchists at Paterson, N. J. The plot seems to ° 
have had ramifications, and to have included + 
more or less definite plan to kill the President o: 
the United States, as well as several kings, queens, 
or heirs-apparent. An unsuccessful attack was 
reported upon the Shah of Persia, who has been 
visiting in Europe, shortly after the murder of 
Humbert. It will be remembered that the life 
of the Prince of Wales was attempted in Belgium 
some months ago. None of these assaults had a 
personal motive, but all of them, like that which 
destroyed the life of the Empress of Austria, are 
the expression of the fanatical anarchists against 
the existing institutions of government. We 


Assassination 
of King 
Humbert. 








THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


THE MURDERED KING OF ITALY LYING IN STATE. 
(Victor Emmanuel, hisson and successor, stands at the left.) 


_ publish elsewhere a character sketch of the late 
King of Italy. His son and successor, who mar- 
ried a Montenegrin princess, lacks the kingly per- 
sonality of his father, but bids fair to show a 
keener interest in public affairs and a_ better 
intellectual training for his duties. 


king The Princess Héléne, of Montenegro, 
Alexander's Who becomes Queen of Italy, is not 
Marriage. the only lady of the Balkan regions 
who has had a prominent place in the world’s news 
within the past few weeks. The little kingdom 
of Servia was thrown into an uproar over the 
marriage of the young King Alexander to Mme. 
Draga Maschin, who was formerly one of the 
ladies-in- waiting to the King’s mother, Queen 
Nathalie, and who was a widow of the compara- 
tively mature age of thirty-six, whereas the 
young king was not twenty-four until the 14th 
day of August. The king’s father, ex-King 
Milan, showed his displeasure by resigning his 
post as commander-in-chief of the army, and the 
cabinet refused to serve any longer on the news 
of the announcement of the forthcoming event. 
Young Alexander was not deterred, however, 
and the marriage was solemnized with great 
ceremony on Sunday, August 5. A new cabi- 
net is installed ; and here, for the present, the 
incident ends. Its remoter consequences may 
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be serious, however ; for the Obrenovich dynasty 
is always in need of outside support, and cannot 
well afford to displease the authorities at Vienna 
and Budapest. 


The talk in England is of an ap- 
proaching dissolution of Parliament, 
with an election to occur, perhaps, at 
about the time of our Presidential contest. The 
burdens of empire continue to rest very heavily 
upon the shoulders of John Bull. He is particu- 
larly sensitive to the financial aspects of his mili- 
tary adventures, and the war in South Africa 
begins to roll up a huge bill. There are now 
practically 250,900 soldiers in that distant coun- 
try, who must be maintained on a fighting basis 
by the British taxpayers ; and this means several 
hundred million dollars a year. A new war loan 
has been floated, more than one-half of which— 
namely, $28,000,000—was awarded to American 
subscribers, who had made application for bonds 
in excess of the whole amount of the loan. There 
was much irritation in England over what was 
called an appeal to outside financial aid. The 
loan could all have been taken in London, and it 
is not quite clear what motive the British Gov- 
ernment had in giving more than one-half of it 
to American investors, irrespective of the hon 
demand. This financial incident by no means 
proves that the United States has now become, 
like England, a creditor nation. We continue 
to send abroad vast quantities of our products 
every year, in order to pay’the interest upon 
American national, State,.and municipal bonds, 
railway securities, and industrial shares to Euro- 
pean capitalists, whose money by the hundreds of 
millions of dollars is invested in this country. 


John Bull's 
Burdens. 


England’s situation in India presents 
a variety of difficulties — famine, 
cholera, and the~plague having of 
late resulted in unprecedented suffering and 
death, with a recurrence of suspicious uneasiness 
among the warlike tribes of the Northwest fron- 
tier. India’s financial troubles are still further 
aggravated by the diminution of revenue from 
the opium trade, following the crisis in China. 
The campaign for the relief of Koumassi in 
Ashanti, which resulted in the rescuing of the 
small and starving English garrison in July, by 
no means settles the trouble in that quarter ; 
and a new expedition is preparing to begin over 
again the conquest of the country in October. 
In our hemisphere, the Alaskan boundary ques- 
tion has been reopened by the publication of the 
exact terms of a modus vivendi that many Ameri- 
cans fear may lead to the permanent cession of a 
part of our coastline. Canada will have involved 


Colonial 
Problems. 
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the mother-country in a dispute of unwelcome 
magnitude if she continues to insist upon her 
new interpretation of the old Russian treaty that 
prescribed the line between Alaska and British 
North America. 


Military Great numbers of English soldiers 

Events in continue te be sent home from South 
South Africa. \ frica as invalids, and fresh troops 
are going out to take their places. The war is 
approaching its end, but its last phases are pain- 
ful and difficult in the extreme to Lord Roberts 
and his generals. The surrender of General 
Prinsloo to General Hunter, at the end of July, 
was an event of importance, since it meant the 
yielding up of 3,350 fighting men of the Orange 
Free State, most of whom were mounted. Soon 
afterward a force of nearly 700 surrendered to 
General Rundle in the Harrismith district, near 
the border-line to the west of Ladysmith. Gen. 
Christian De Wet has been winning great renewn 
as a daring and swift raider, infinitely superior to 
any of the British leaders who have.been trying 
to capture him, including the much- praised Baden- 
Powell himself. President Kriger is reported to 
have been at Barberton, in the moutainous coun- 
try near to the Swaziland frontier ; and there, it 
is said, the Boers will make their last stand, 
rather than at Lydenburg, the place formerly 
selected. General Roberts, in the middle of Au- 
gust, adopted new measures of greatly increased 
severity toward the Boer population as a whole, 
giving up his previous plan of accepting oaths of 
neutrality and issuing passes. 


A minor crown has been transferred 


The Duk : 
of Base- through the death of the Duke of 
Coburg. 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, better known as 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who was the second son 
of Queen Victoria, an | the most popular in Eng- 
land of all the Queen’ children. Prince Alfred, 
though jovial and of ‘asy manners, was not an 
idle prince, but a real \‘orker. He went to sea 
at fourteen, and by genuine merit rose in the 
sritish navy to be the admiral in command of 
the Mediterranean squadron. The English, seven 
vears ago, were very sorry to have him go to 
Germany to take the throne of the little duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, which had come his way 
by virtue of a chain of family relationships that 
it is not necessary here to recall. He was almost 
fifty-six years old at the time of his death. His 
wife was a daughter of the Emperor Alexander 
II., of Russia. It will be remembered that at the 
time he chose to accept the throne of a German 
principality, and took the oath of loyalty to the 
constitution of the German Empire in the pres- 
ence of Emperor William, there was a great 
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deal of discussion in England-as to his status 
there, particularly with reference to the annuities 
he was receiving from the British treasury, to the 
extent of not less than $125,000 a year. There 
also arose a question as to his right to sit in the 
House of Lords. His son and heir, Prince 
Alfred, died early last year; and the Queen’s 
next son, the Duke of Connaught, who became 
the heir- presumptive, preferred England for 
himself and his children, and resigned in favor 
of the young Duke of Albany, who, being recog- 
nized as the heir, went to Coburg to receive a 
German education only a few months ago. This 
young gentleman, now just sixteen years of age, 
is the son of the late Prince Leopold, of Eng- 
land, Duke of Albany, Queen Vicioria’s fourth 
son, who died suddenly in March, 1884, nearly 
four months before the birth of his son on July 
19. Leopold had married the daughter of a 

































THE NEW DUKE. 
(Charles Edward of Saxe-Coburg.) 
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THREE SONS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


(The late Duke of Saxe-Coburg is at the right, the Prince of 
Wales at the left, the Duke of Connaught in the center.) 


local German prince, and it was, therefore, nat- 
ural enough that she and her son should be 
ready last year to go back to Germany to a quiet 
and lucrative dukedom. The very easy duties 
of the regency of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha will be per- 
formed by a modern-looking young man known as 
‘HH. S. H. the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg,” who is the new Duke’s guardian. 


Many distinguished names will be 
found in the obituary list of the past 


Some Obitu- 
ary Notes. : a ; 
month besides the reigning sove- 


reigns of Italy and Saxe-Coburg. For real pow- 
er among men of our generation, the late Collis 
P. Huntington 
(an account of 
whose career 
is published in 
this number of 
the Review) 
outranked 
most kings and 
dukes. Amer- 
ica since the 
Civil War has 
afforded great 
financial and 
industrial op- 
portunities, 
and Mr. Hunt- 
ington was 
foremost 
among the men 
whom those 
opportunities 
brought into 
great power. 











THE LATE BARON RUSSELL. 
(Lord Chief-J ustice of England.) 
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The most eminent of English-speaking law- 
yers was Charles Russell, who had become Chief- 
Justice of England and a peer under the title of 
Baron Russell of Killowen. He was almost as well 
known, at least by reputation, among American 
lawyers as among those of Great Britain. Gen. 
Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio, distinguished in the Civil 
War, afterwards governor of Ohio, and Secretary 
of the Interior under President Grant, was an 
eminent Cincinnati lawyer, the author of impor- 
tant books on the Civil War, and esteemed in 
all parts of the country. Ex-Senator Ingalls, of 
Kansas, during the eighteen years of his member- 
ship in the United States Senate, was one of the 
most notable members of that body. He was 
a man of brilliant intellect, but in his later years 
to some extent misunderstood and misjudged. 
Dr. John Clark Ridpath was not merely the pop- 
ular historian 
whose one-vol- 
ume’ work has 
been more 
widely read by 
far than any 
other history 
of this coun- 
try, but he 
was also a pro- 
found thinker, 
a man of deep 
convictions, 
and a political 
and social re- 
former of ab- 
solute cour- 
age. He was 
born in Indi- 
ana sixty years 
ago, and had 
much to do 
with the development of De Pauw University, 
of which he was for some years a professor 
and officer. For some time he edited the Arena, 
and he wrote various books. He was one of the 
ablest of the advocates of the Chicago platform 
of 1896. The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin was an 
American missionary in Turkey for many years, 
and afterwards president of Robert College, at 
Constantinople. From 1877 to 1885 he was a 
professor of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
and president of Middlebury College, Vermont. 
Wilhelm Liebknecht was a Socialist member 
of the Reichstag from Berlin, as well as the 
editor of Vorwdrts, the Socialist organ. He had 
suffered many years of banishment and served 
some terms of imprisonment for the sake of his 
political convictions. No one will deny his great 
intellectual force and his thorough sincerity. 


THE LATE DR. JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 21 to August 20, 1900.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

July 23.—First Assistant Postmaster-General Perry 
S. Heath tenders his resignation. 

July 25.—Kansas Fusionists (Democrats, Free-Silver 
Republicans, and Populists) nominate John W. Bried- 
enthal for governor....Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow’s report on the Havana postal frauds 
is made public....The national committee of the Gold 
Democratic party, in session at Indianapolis, decides 
not to put a Presidential ticket in the field. 

July 31.—New Hampshire Democrats nominate Dr. 
Frederick E. Potter for governor....‘*‘ Réd-shirts” break 
up a Populist-Republican meeting at Smithfield, N. C.; 
the State Legislature adjourns sine die....Superintend- 
ent Z. R. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, El- 
mira, N. Y., resigns, to take effect on December 31.... 
The United States War Department orders an election 
in Cuba on the third Saturday in September for the 
purpose of choosing delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention. 

August 1.—Iowa Republicans nominate candidates 
for minor State offices. 

August 2.—_In North Carolina, Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock (Dem.) is elected governor, and the constitutional 
amendment disfranchising illiterate negroes is carried 
by a large majority. 

August 6.—In Alabama, William J. Sanford (Dem.) is 
elected governor by about 75,000 plurality; a legislature 
is chosen favorable to the reélection of United States 
Senator John T. Morgan. 

August 7.—Hon. Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, 
formally declines the Populist nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency. 

August 8.—W. J. Bryan and A. E. Stevenson are 
formally notified at Indianapolis of their nomination 
for President and Vice-President by the Democratic 
National Convention.... Wisconsin Republicans nomi- 
nate Robert M. La Follette for governor, on a platform 
advocating the abolishment of caucuses and party con- 
ventions and nomination by direct: popular vote. 

August 14.—The Havana Municipal Council, by a 
vote of 20 to 1, rejects the new city charter....The ex- 
ecutive committee of the National party (third-ticket) 
meets at Indianapolis. 

August 15.—The Liberty Congress (anti-Imperialists) 
meets at Indianapolis....Washington (State) Republi- 
cans nominate J. M. Frink for governor....Governor 
Beckham convenes the Kentucky Legislature in extra 
session, on August 28, to amend the Goebel election law. 

August 16.—The Liberty Congress of the Anti-Im- 
perialist League, in session at Indianapolis, declares 
for the election of Bryan. 

August 20.—William M. Johnson, of New Jersey, is 
appointed First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


July 23.—The Nationalists of France experience a 
signal defeat at a by-election at Nort, M. Thiébaud, the 
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HON. ROGER WOLCOTT, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Appointed Ambassador to Italy, to succeed Gen. W. F. 
Draper.) 


Nationalist candidate, receiving only 2,226 votes, while 
M. Gentil, Radical Republican, receives 5,979. 

July 25.—President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, is renomi- 
nated. 

July 26.—In the British House of Commons, the 
Secretary of State for India, Lord George Hamilton, 
states that the Indian Government has disbursed over 
$65,000,000 to famine sufferers. 


July 28.—The Peruvian Congress is opened. 


July 29.—King Humbert, of Italy, is assassinated :. 
Monza by one Bresci, an anarchist. 

August 1.—President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, announces 
the termination of the concession to the Maritime Canal 
Company, and formally proclaims the EKyre-Cragin canal 
concession....In the British House of Commons, Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt criticises the management 
of the war in South Africa. 

August 2.—The British House of Commons suspends 
Dr. Charles Tanner, Nationalist member for the Middle 
Division of Cerk, for insulting a member of the major- 
ity....An anarchist makes an unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of the Shah of Persia in Paris. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


August 6.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies is re- 
opened. 

August 8.—The British Parliament adjourns....A 
new Peruvian cabinet is announced. 

August 9.—The new cabinet of the Republic of Colom- 
bia is announced. 

August 11.—King Victor Emmanuel III, of Italy, 
takes the oath of office, in the presence of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


July 21.—Notice is given that Portugal has deposited 
$3,500,000 at Paris in payment of the Delagoa Bay award 
_to the United States and Great Britain. 

July 23.—The new Japanese Minister to the United 
States, Kogoro Takahira, arrives in this country. 

July 24.—The agreement relating to the boundary- 
line between Nicaragua and Costa Rica is signed at 
Managua. 

July 25.—The United States protests against the bom- 
bardment of Panama by Colombian insurgents. 

July 30.—Ex-Gov. Roger Wolcott, of Massachusetts, 
is appointed Ambassador to Italy, to succeed Gen. 
William F. Draper, resigned. 

August 4.—The text of the new reciprocity agreement 
between the United States and Germany is made public 
at Washington. 

August 5.—The demands of the United States on the 
Turkish Government for the Armenian indemnity are 
renewed. 

August 7.—It is announced that Sir Francis Richard 
Plunkett has been appointed British Ambassador to 
Austria, and Sir Henry Mortimer Durand British Am- 
bassador to Spain. 

August 17.—Announcement is made that the Czar of 
Russia will visit Paris, arriving at Cherbourg on Sep- 
tember 14. 

August 20.—It is announced that Schekib Bey has 
been appointed Turkish Minister to the United States. 











THE MARCH OF THE ALLIES TO PEKING. 
(From the New York Sun.) 
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THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


July 22.—An imperial edict, purporting to be sent by 
the Emperor of China to the southern viceroys and 
governors, is promulgated ; it is dated from Peking, 
July 18; the edict states that the fullest protection has 
been afforded, and that the foreign ministers, with the 
exception of Baron von Ketteler, are safe....Tientsin 


























MR. KOGORO TAKAHITRA. 


(The new Japanese Minister to the United States.) 


and neighborhood evacuated by the Chinese troops.... 
Li Hung Chang arrives at Shanghai. 

July 23.—In reply to the appeal of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment asking his good offices in the trouble with the 
European powers, President McKinley calls on the Im- 
perial government to make known to the world whether 
the representatives of the powers at Peking are alive, 
and to coéperate with the relief expedition. 

July 25.—At a meeting of the admirals at Taku it is 
decided, by the vote of the majority, that the railway 
from Tangku to Tientsin shall be handed over to the 
control of the Russians, the British and American 
admirals recording their dissent....A commission, con- 
sisting of Colonels Bower, Wogak, and Aoki, is ap- 
pointed to govern Tientsin. 

July 26.—Russian troops capture the forts at New- 
chwang. 

July 31.—The message from Minister Conger states the 
losses at the British Legation in Peking, up to July 21, as 
follows: Germans, 10; Japanese, 10; French 11; Brit- 
ish, 5; Russians, 4; Americans, 7; Italians, 7; native 
Christians, 9. 

August 2.—The Peking relief column, 16,000 strong, 
starts from Tientsin. 

August 5.—The Chinese are defeated by the allies at 
Peitsang, eight miles from Tientsin, in a battle lasting 
seven hours; the total casualties of the allies are about 
1,200. 
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August 7.—The allies again rout the Chinese at 
Yangtsun, losing between 200 and 300 men. 

August 9.—The United States, in a memorandum ad- 
dressed to the Chinese Government, demands that firing 
on the ministers in Peking be stopped. 

August 10.—The nomination of Field Marshal Count 
von Waldersee, by the Emperor of Germany, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces, is accepted as satis- 
factory by the United States, Great Britain, and the 
other powers interested....It is announced that Li 
Hung Chang has been appointed a minister, with 
powers to make peace. 

August 12.—Tung Chow is occupied by the allied 
troops, the Chinese having fled to Peking. 

August 14.—The international relief column enters 
Peking—the Japanese and Russians by two eastern 
gates, north of the canal, and the Americans and British 
by the gates south of the canal ; the Japanese lose more 
than 100 killed. 

August 20.—The allied forces at Peking are reported 
to have surrounded the Chinese troops within the inner 
city ; fighting in the streets continues. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


July 23.—General Carrington and his Rhodesian 
Field Force attack the Boer position at the Selous River 
and carry it by assault. 













MRS. E. H. CONGER. 


July 27.—After killing three policemen and a boy, 
and wounding several other persons, a negro desperado 
is shot to death in New Orleans and order restored in 
the city. 

July 29.—General Prinsloo and 3,348 Boers surrender 
at Naauwpoort. 

August 3.—Four cases of plague and two deaths are 
reported from London, Eng....The summit of Mount 
Marcy, in the Adirondacks, is covered with snow.... 
Fire starts in the forests of the Yellowstone National 
Park. 
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August 4.—Fire in the lumber district of Ashland, 
Wis., destroys property valued at $1,000,000....The . 
Boers attack the British garrison at Elands River; 
Harrismith is surrendered to General Macdonald. 

August 5.—Four thousand cab-drivers in Paris go on 
strike, demanding a lower rate for vehicles rented. 

August 7.—Preliminary steps toward the formation 
of a farmers’ trust to control the agricultural output of 
the Mississippi Valley are taken at Topeka, Kan., by a 























UNITED STATES MINISTER CONGER. 


(From a photograph of Mr. Conger taken in his private 
office in the American Legation building, at Peking, on 
May 15 last.) 


conference of farmers representing eight States and 
Oklahoma Territory. 

August 11.--In the French naval maneuvers off Cape 
St. Vincent, Portugal, a collision between the battle- 
ship Brennus and the torpedo-boat destroyer Framée 
results in the loss of 46 lives, including 3 officers. 

August 12.—In a grade-crossing accident near. Slat- 
ington, Penn., 15 persons are killed and 7 seriously in- 
jured....In the telescoping of two sections of a train 
near Rome, Italy, 12 persons are killed and 40 injured. 

August 14.—Rain falls generally in the famine dis- 
tricts of India....The Hamburg-American steamer 
Deutschland completes the run from New York to 
Plymouth in 5 days, 11 hours, and 45 minutes. 

August 17.—General Kitchener relieves the British 
garrison at Elands River, in the Transvaal ; conspira- 
tors accused of a plot to capture Lord Roberts are 
put on trial at Pretoria. 

August 18.—Lord Roberts issues a proclamation de- 
claring that all Boers who do not take the oath will be 
treated as prisoners of war....Ex-Secretary of State 
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THE BRITISH LEGATION AT PEKING, WHERE THE FOREIGN MINISTERS WERE BESIEGED FROM JUNE 20 TO AvaGtstT 15. 


Caleb Powers, of Kentucky, is found guilty of com- 
plicity in the murder of William Goebel and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life....The official announcement 
of the awards to exhibitors is made at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 

August 19.—Nearly 700 Boers surrender in the Har- 
rismith district to General Rundle. 


OBITUARY. 

July 21.—Dr. Elias S. Peabody, a pioneer physician 
of Illinois, 87. 

July 22.—Lucius E. Chittenden, Register of the 
Treasury under President Lincoln, 76. 

July 23.—Baron von Manteuffel, German Conserva- 
tive statesman....M. Henri Lasseri, editor of Contem- 
porain, 72. 

July 24—Mrs. Mary L. Bonney-Rambaut, a well- 


known worker and educator among the American In- 
dians, 84. 

July 25.—M. M, Jewett, one of the early settlers of 
Kansas, 72.... Franklin Platt, a widely known geologist, 
of Philadelphia, 56. 

July 26.—Henry G. Blasdel, Nevada’s first elected gov- 
ernor, 75....Capt. James S. Biddle, of Philadelphia, 82. 

July 27.—R. D. Yelland, a well-known California ar- 
tist, 52. 

July 29.—Edward E. Poor, former president of the 
National Park Bank of New York City, 63 
Heman Dyer, a well-known clergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, 90....Ex-Judge Fitzwilliam H. 
Chambers, of the Detroit bar, 67. 

July 30.—Rev. Dr. William Dexter Wilson, head of 
St. Andrew’s Divinity School, Syracuse, wN. Y., 84.... 
Charles Wehle, a staff officer of Kossuth in the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848, 73. 
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A COMPANY OF CHINESE REGULAR SOLDIERS. 
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THE PEIHO RIVER AT TIENTSIN (IN THE EUROPEAN CITY). 


July 31.—The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Duke 
of Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria, 56. 

...John Clark Ridpath, the historian, 60....Father 
A. B. Langlois, the Louisiana botanist, 69....Represent- 
ative William D. Daly, of New Jersey, 49. 

August 1.—Judge W. H. Brooker, of Texas, 60. 

August 2—Col. John Mason Loomis, a prominent 
Chicago lumber merchant, 75....Samuel Job, a well- 
known Welshman of Cleveland, 58. 

August 4.—Ex-Gov. Jacob Dolson Cox, of Ohio, 72.... 
Prof. Joseph Emerson, of Beloit College, Wisconsin, 79 
....Rev. Dr. Henry A. Hazen, statistician of the Con- 
gregational Church, 68. 

August 5.—Ex-United States Senator Luke Prior, of 
Alabama, 81....Rt. Rev. James A. Healy, bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Maine, 70....Gen. Zebulon 
York, one of the Confederate military leaders, 81. 

August 6.—William Clark, the thread manufactu- 
_ rer, 81....Wilhelm Liebknecht, the German Socialist 
leader, 74. 

August 7.—Dr. Elias B. Harris, a pioneer physician 
of California and Nevada, 75. 

August 8.—Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, founder of Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, 89. 


August 10.—Baron Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, 68....Djevad Pasha, former Grand 
Vizier of Turkey. 

August 11.—Santiago Perez, former President of the 
Republic of Colombia, 70....Prof. Charles Scott Vena- 
ble, of the University of Virginia, 73....Samuel M. 
Clark, editor of the Keokuk (Ia.) Gate City, and form- 
erly a member of Congress, 58. 

August 12.—William Steinitz, the chess-player, 63.... 
Maj. Frederick E. Prime, Corpsof Engineers, U.S. A., 71. 

August 13.—Collis P. Huntington, president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 79....Prof. James 
E. Keeler, director of the Lick Observatory, 48.... 
C. Morton Stewart, a prominent Baltimore merchant, 71. 

August 15.—Ex-Congressman Henry Gordon Bur- 
leigh, of Whitehall, N. Y., 67....Louis Menand, a 
widely-known horticulturist, 93. 

August 16.—Ex-United States Senator John J. In- 
galls, of Kansas, 67....Chief Justice Henry W. Green, 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 72. 

August 18.—Justice Frederick Smyth, of the New 
York Supreme Court, 68. 

August 19.—Sir William Stokes, surgeon in ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland, 61. 


FOREIGN CONCESSION, SHANGHAI. 
(The foreign concessions front the river, and are under the control of the nations to which they belong.) 





HOME AND 
FOREIGN 
POLITICS IN 
CARICATURE. 


UR cartoons this month are 
selected almost entirely 
with reference to the American 
campaign at home and American 
adventures beyond the sea. As 
the three drawings on this page 
will indicate, the Democratic op- 
_ ponents of President McKinley are 
dwelling with much reiteration 
upon the alleged subserviency of 
our State Department at Wash- 
ington to the British foreign of- 
fice. Last month this reproach of 
an alliance with England took the 
form of an acute attack upon Sec- 
retary Hay for the compromise ar- 
rangement he is declared to have 
made, by which—until the final 
boundary is fixed—we yield some- 
thing of our long-established 
claims on the Alaskan coast-line. 
The New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat’s cartoonist accuses Mr. Mc- 
Kinley of trying to teach Uncle 
Sam the gluttonous manners of 
John Bull. 
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WELL-TRAINED SERVANTS. 


JoHN Hay: “Any further orders, my lord?” 
PAUNCEFOTE: ‘Not at present, my man. If I see any- 
thing else I want, I’ll ring for you.”—From the Journal (New 


York). 
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WHERE M’KINLEY IS POPULAR. 


No wonder England wants to see more of McKinley! 
From the Journal (New York). 


UNCLE SAm: ** Those are the manners McKinley wishes me 
to imitate.”—From the Times-Democrat (New Orleans). 
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PRESIDENT M’KINLEY HAS KEPT HIS WORD. 


McKINLEY TO GOVERNOR Woop: “ Deliver this package 
to Cuba by September 1.°—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


Mr. Bowman, the cartoonist of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, presents current affairs from the out-and-out Re- 
publican standpoint. We reproduce fourof his draw- 
ings on this page, three of which certainly have the 
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Bryan: “ You better run on home, now, Charley; me and 
Adlai will take care of your little dolly baby.”—From the 
“wibune (Minneapolis). 
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A KICK WITHOUT CONSENT OF THE KICKED. 
THE FILiPINo: ‘*That’s worse than government without 


the consent of the governed.” 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


merit of genuine humor. The one at the bottom, repre- 
senting Bryan in the endeavor to catch the German- 
American bird in the 16-to-1 trap with the chaff of *‘ im- 
perialism,” is as clever a bit of cartoon work as we have 
seen this year. Even the North Carolina Democrats 
themselves must smile at the keen satire of the drawiny 
in the upper right-hand corner. 
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“TOO OLD A CHICK TO BE CAUGHT BY CHAFF.” 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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DEMOCRATIC ‘CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY.” 


**Tt is only the Filipino who is entitled to liberty and free 
speech.”’—From the Tribune (New York). 


THE WILD EASTERN TERROR IN THE MILD WEST. 
From the Chronicle (Chicago). 


This Democratic caricature of Governor Roosevelt is 
one of the mildest we could select from a hundred, 
more or less, that have come to our notice within the 
past two or three weeks. The drawing of Mr. Rehse, of 
the Pioneer-Press, is another that indicates the keen 
attention the Republican papers of the Northwest are 
giving to the Democratic attempt to capture the Ger- 
man vote on the imperialism issue. 
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MATRIMONIAL 
BUREAU 





HOW VON WALDERSEE MAY BE EXPECTED TO LEAD THE 
POWERS.—From the Journal (Detroit). 





BryAwn: * You’ll find the young lady easy to support.” Tag 
THE GERMAN Democrat: “And take that 16-to-l ice. IF BRYAN WERE PRESIDENT. 
wagon for a mother-in-law? Not much!” CROKER: “That’s proper, William; don’t forget to feed 
From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul), the tiger.”—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 

















IMPERIAL BRYAN’S HEART BLEEDS FOR THE FILIPINO. 


The ** constitutional” right of the Filipino to shoot holes 
through the flag appeals so strongly to Bryan that he does 
not want to hear the appeal of hundreds of thousands of 
negroes in the Southern States who are being denied, by 
violence and fraud, their constitutional right to vote by his 
Red-shirt followers. 

From the Tribune (New York). 


The argument by analogy is a favorite one in political 
controversy. Thus the Republicans are trying to con- 
found the Bryanites who are so sensitive for liberty and 
the right of self-government in the Philippines, by point- 
ing to the Democratic disfranchisement of negro voters 
in North Carolina and other Southern States. This 
comparison, of course, proves nothing at all. But it is 
just as pertinent as the attempt of the anti-Imperialists 
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DESERTED !—From the Herald (New York). 


to prove that a certain course ought 
to be taken in the Philippines be- 
cause it is being taken in Cuba. 
Each situation should be judged on 
its merits. 

Some one remarked, rather wittily, 
the other day, that the paramount 
issue of the campuign had come to 
be the question, ‘‘ What is the para- 
mount issue?” The Republicans 
are evidently determined to hold 
Mr. Bryan to the 16-to-1 question. 
As the Pioneer-Press puts it, the 
free-silver dog positively refuses to 
be lost. Mr. Nelan, of the New 
Yerk Herald, evidently wishes to 
make it plain, also, that the free- 
silver baby is quite too vociferous 
to be successfully deserted. Every 
individual voter must, of course, 
make up his mind as to the relative 
urgency of the question under dis- 
cussion in the campaign. 
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THE AWAKENING OF RIP VAN 
STEVENSON. 
From Harper’s Weekly (New York). 
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ANOTHER SURRENDER TO ENGLAND. 


What’s the use of grabbing land, when we are giving away 
what we already have ?—From The Verdict (New York). 





IS THE GAME WORTH THE CANDLE? 
From the Times-Democrat (New Orleans). 
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THE EMPEROR: ‘‘Go away!”’ TALKING THROUGH HIS CROWN. 
From the Chronicle (Chicago). From The Verdict (New York). 
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A NEW GUIDE. 


Old-world Diplomacy follows in the footsteps of ‘* Little. 
Breeches”? Hay.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Mr. Belmont’s weekly paper, The Verdict, is devot- 
ing the energies of its cartoonists to attacking McKin- 
ley’s ‘‘imperialism” and his subservience to England— 
as witness two reproductions on the preceding page. 
“Bart,” of the Minneapolis Journal, on this page, 
however, represents our Secretary of State as leading 
the whole world in the diplomacy business. ‘‘ Bart” 
admits, however, that we were not quite perfect in our 
knowledge of geography when we purchased the Philip- 
pines from Spain, and gives us two drawings (repro- 
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JusT A $100,000 DROP. 


ALFONSO OF SPAIN: “Hi, Uncle! You dropped some- 
thing.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis), 


i 


THE SAFETY CROWN. 


The only hope for people in the king business. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
duced on this page) @ propos of our purchase, for $100,000, 
last month of the two little islands of Cagayan and 
Sibutu, which lie just outside of the line fixed in the 
Treaty of Paris. 
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AND ALFONSO KNEW HIs LESSON, 


UNCLE SAM: “Guess I’d better study up on my geogra- 
phy. Here I’ve lost two nice little islands by not knowing 
about them in that little deal with Spain.” 

From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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TO PEKING ! 


JAPAN: “En Avant!” 
Russi (aside): ‘* I do hope his motives are as disinterested as mine!” 


THE AVENGER!—From Punch (London). From Punch (London). 
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THE OLD StcK MAN (the Turk): ‘Don’t worry yourself! They will not harm you. I have been here for several 
years and am feeling very well, because the doctors never agree.”—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 




















CAN CHINA BE SAVED? 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


HINESE history for six months past, cul- 
minating in the occupation of Peking, and 

the policy of the United States towards a con- 
gress of the poyers, to the end of solving the 
problem of China while maintaining its territorial 
integrity, its administrative autonomy, its free- 
dom of trade, and its independence from the con- 
trol of any one nation, has raised three questions 
that demand an answer after the flood of detail 
and the roll of battle—first, what has brought the 
current collapse ; second, is there any path open 
but the division of China after this headlong vio- 
lation of international obligation by those in 
control of the Chinese Government ; and, third, 
has any such path a practical basis and working 
precedent, or is the choice restricted either to the 


rotten administration of the past, now in collapse, . 


or to some new, raw experiment, as yet untried ? 
T'o put the question differently, Has the smash of 
the Chinese Government left any basis on which 
to reconstruct a government ; was this smash due 
to causes that affect all or only a part of Chi- 
nese administration ; and, if any part is sound, 
what prospect exists that it will not travel the 
same path ? 

The answer to thése questions is that the col- 
lapse is of the Manchu, not of the Chinese, half 
of China, in the administration of the empire ; that 
the Chinese administration can continue the prog- 
ress and development of the empire, if the plan 
on which the imperial customs revenue is now 
collected be extended, and that this service hav- 
ing succeeded for forty-six years gives a good 
working precedent for the future. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND RACIAL BASIS. 


To the eye, China on the map is uniform ; but 
it is uniform without being united—of one land 
without being of one tongue, though of one 
written word ; and its differences and divisions 
are at least as great as those of Europe, though 
less perceptible, less definite, and less defined. 
To the Chinaman all Europeans seem alike, and 
to the European all Chinamen. Nor is the com- 
mon stock and common origin more completely 
one in China. Yet the area of China proper— 
half the size of the United States between the 
oceans—has larger tracts that can support life 
with a rude cultivation and a smaller extent of 
waste land than any other stretch in a tempera- 
ture as favorable. With its broad alluvial plain, 


crossed by two great rivers and two lesser, the 
low mountain ranges which divide these river 
valleys without separating them, and its complete 
and easy communication, east and west by its 
rivers, and north and south by its plains and 
plateaus, the eighteen Provinces of China offer 
the largest extent on the earth’s surface in which 
one even fertility, a continuous cultivation, and 
a relative absence of physical conditions which 


diversify and divide a region, furnish a vast” 


mixing-board on which men of a common type 
are produced—the Chinese type. It would be 
idle to speculate as to the origin of this type. 
What is clear is that, if one start in the Malayan 
Archipelago on the one side and on the Tartar 
steppes on the other, and approach from the 
south and the north the Yangtse Valley, one 
passes through successive changes whose mean 
and average constitute the millions of China. 
South China inclines toward the Malayan type ; 
North China inclines toward the Mongol type. 


A CASE OF STRATIFICATION, 


The great center of China is to be found in 
the vast homogeneous population which fills the 
Yangtse Valley, and lies to its north and south. 
Great as are the two rivers of China, they run 
from east to west, and produce no differences 
of climate or of population. There are, instead, 
in China three distinct masses extending east 
and west on three lines—the northern third 
with its Mandarin dialect, the central of more 
ancient stock, and the southern of the Canton 
and Foukien dialect. Each of these dialects 
when spoken is incomprehensible to the others. 
Each when written can be read by all the others. 
Where other nations are organized, China is 
stratified. Where other nations have developed 
the individual peculiarities of a region, there 
are in China, instead, vast strata of humanity, 
separated by language, by dialect, and united by 
a guild of educated men versed in the same lit- 
erature, using the same literary language, know- 
ing the same characters, and furnishing recruits 
to the same official hierarchy. It is, therefore, 
equally easy to assert that China is a mere heap 
of sand and that it is the most completely organ- 
ized of any portion of the human race. It is 
possible to speak of its millions as possessing an 
amazing community of intellectual and_ social 
life, and as of being so separated by language, 
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by tradition, and by mutual antipathy as to be 
divided beyond the divisions of the Continent of 
Europe. Both are true. The vast population 
lies separate, apart, and alien—village by vil- 
lage, city by city, province by province, and dia- 
lectical region by region. The small, minute, 
educated portion which is perpetually rising, 
often from the lowest station to the highest ranks, 
consists of a continuous, organized, associated 
body of men, such as few countries possess, even 
of the highest civilization, and which moves 
with the same impulses for all. 


THE MANCHU DYNASTY, 


No theory of China is complete that does 
not consider both these conditions: first, the 
existence of a population docile, obedient, with- 
out ambition beyond that of the village or town 
in which they live, which has furnished by edu- 
cation and selection another organized popula- 
tion, whose members have for centuries shown a 
capacity for carrying on the civil affairs of a 
great empire, and with equal corruption and 
skill. When Europe impinges upon the first 
population, it marches through China without 
resistance. When it meets the other class in 
statecraft, it finds itself baffled as it has been by 
no other Asiatic force. The elemental fact in 


the history of China for a thousand years, after 


other thousands in which existing conditions 
were created, has been a perpetual irruption of 
Tartar, Mongol, and Manchu conquerors, who 
furnished to this great double organism, with its 
dumb millions and its small group of articulate 
officials, the military power and initiative in for- 
eign and domestic affairs which appears to be 
lacking in the Chinese character. The capacity 
for an extended rule has long been furnished in 
China by some foreign power bred on that great 
tableland which incloses China landward, where 
population is sparse and hardship constant. For 
250 years—since 1644—this impulse has been 
given by a Manchu dynasty, which rudely repre- 
sents, by popular ascription rather than election, 
the fighting force of a group of Manchu tribes 
whose chiefs were first settled in Moukden and 
then in Peking. This Manchu dynasty found 
China in full communication with Europe. It 
expelled the European, closed Chinese ports, and 
found its ready ally in the guild of educated 
Chinamen who filled the civil posts of the em- 
pire. The crux of Chinese history for the past 
century has been whether this exclusion should 
end peaceably with the retention of Chinese 
autonomy, or whether it should end in some 
catastrophe which would bring about the con- 
quest of China by Europe. What has really 
taken place, during the past fifty years, has been 
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the gradual substitution of European ascendency 
and initiative for Manchu ascendency and initia- 
tive; while the great civil machine of China has 
ground on in its corrupt and remorseless way, fed 
always by men who were rising from the ranks 
through examinations—by men who buy their 
way into office after success in commercial life, 
and by those who belong to the great families, 
which have preserved in China, as in all coun- 
tries, their position and influence through many 
generations. 


CHINA A VILLAGE POPULATION. 


This dual, one might say triple, organization 
runs through the entire framework and struc- 
ture of the Chinese Government. There is 
stretched out over China a great, dumb, inert 
mass, for the most part a village population. 
The highly organized European state has 50 per 
cent. of its population in its cities. The less 
highly organized American Union has from 25 
to 30 per cent. of its population distributed in 
its urban centers. A century ago, only 4 per 
cent. were gathered in the small cities and set- 
tlements that constituted such urban popula- 
tion as America had. With each decade the 
proportion has grown, and, in its growth, has 
marked a higher and more complex condition of 
society. In China no one knows to-day, within 
a hundred millions, what its population is, or 
within a wide and varying fraction what share 
of it is gathered in cities. In India not 10 per 
cent. is thus associated in urban life. It is alto- 
gether probable that in China not 5 per cent. is 
thus gathered. As every Oriental resident is 
well aware, the tendency is to exaggerate the 
population of a city, and to underestimate the 
population of the village communities. There 
are great tracts in China, such as Dr. A. H. 
Smith describes, in Shantung, and such as other 
observers have noted in South and in Central 
China, where, for an area as large as the Middle 
States, the population runs, league by league, at 
the rate of 1,000 to the square mile. Yet 
through all this vast section there will be, for 
miles, nothing but a succession of villages. 
These villages, small creatures of accident, prey 
of internecine feuds, perpetually fighting for 
wells, for cattle, and self-protection from robber 
bands, themselves tyrannized by headmen and 
bully, yet preserving a rude self-government ; 
their horizon bounded by their own fields, their 
trade the passing commerce of the peddler, their 
schooling the strolling teacher, their knowledge 
of the empire mere rumor, their contact with it 
limited to tax-gatherers and magistrates, stretch 
with unvarying monotony over all the vast ex- 
tent of China. They constitute the vast back- 
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ground, that appalling reservoir of humanity 
which perpetually moves the imaginations of 
men with thought of the yellow terror. ‘l'aken 
individually and collectively, they are, perhaps, 
the most docile, the least harmful, the most pa- 
tient, and, so far as the full results of their indus- 
try go, the most wastefully industrious beings 
on the planet. The real final task that lies be- 
fore the twentieth century is to give this great 
mass of villages, in which even the great cities 
of China constitute so small and insignificant a 
fraction of the whole population, order, honest 
taxation, the opportunities of industry, the dif- 
ferentiation of manufacture, the development of 
resource, and the creation of those conditions 
under which man can become more than a mere 
drudge, a hind of the fields. 


THE TWO POWERS THAT RULE. 


The dual forces that rule this human ocean 
are, first, the ‘‘literary’’ class—the product of 
endless examinations in the verbiage of Chinese 
classics—the official hierarchy of China. It is for 
the most part Chinese ; though now that the Chi- 
nese education has extended to the Manchus, 
there are those also from the extreme north of 
China who share in these examinations, who rise 
through the appointed grades, and who reach the 
higher places of the empire. ‘This body, great in 
its absolute number, small in relation to the Chi- 
nese millions who constitute organized China, of 
which almost every village has one or two, of 
which larger places have a constantly increasing 
number, who form the rank and order from 
which all places, all posts and offices, are selected, 
and to which any man of ability, whatever be his 
birth or station, may rise, supplies and officers 
not only the civil government of China, but fur- 
nishes whatever public opinion it has ; writes its 
books, prepares its pamphlets, draws its carica- 
tures, conducts its ceremonies, its business, and 
most of its worship. It can, when it chooses, 
stir the dumb, inert mass about it to riot and 
massacre ; and it can also direct its energies, its 
aspirations and ambitions along any channel that 
Chinese conservatism has not clogged by the slow 
deposit of centuries. Confronting this civil or- 
ganization, whose members regard the profession 
of arms as vulgar, and courage as the least of 
human virtues,—with the possible exception of 
truth and personal honesty,—are the Manchu 
clans, of which the Emperor’s is the chief, and he 
the chief of his clan and his nation. The dual 
structure, to which allusion has already been made, 
runs through the Chinese administration from the 
Emperor down. There are, at the summit in 
Peking, four grand secretaries, two of whom are 
Manchus and two Chinese. The senior post was 


.the easy prey of any armed conquest. 
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always reserved for a Manchu, and Li Hung 
Chang possesses the distinction of being the first 
Chinese filling this office. To assist these four 
principal secretaries are two under-secretaries, — 
one Manchu and the other Chinese,—and a board 
of ten assistants. 

Together, these sixteen secretaries, divided be- 
tween the two races, constitute a grand secre- 
tariat, which acts as nearly as possible as the 
cabinet of the Emperor. Less old, but often 
with as large a share of practical executive pow- 
er, is the Grand Council, again divided between 
Manchu and Chinese, with a Manchu as its presi- 
dent. Six administrative boards report to these 
two executive councils; and here, again, each 
board has two presidents and four vice-presidents, 
divided between Manchu and Chinese. In all 
these boards have in Peking alone a staff num- 
bering 20,000, and throughout their organiza- 
tion runs the same dual machinery that gives 
the members of the small Manchu military castes 
and clans a voice in the higher administration of 
the empire equal to that of the selected class and 
personal caste which has risen by way of exami- 
nations, plus favoritism and personal appoint- 
ment, from among the millions of Chinese. The 
provincial civil service is drawn chiefly from this 
Chinese class. It is much less strongly manned 
than the higher grades, and there are not more 
than 2,000 persons employed in it above the rank 
of assistant district magistrate. Chinese village 
and town communities are, after the Uriental 
fashion, self-directing. This civil organization, 
which plays a part in the administration of China 
not unlike that of the commissioners and col- 
lectors of the Anglo-Indian service, is recruited 
by appointment from the literatd class; and an 
immemorial custom, which not even despotic 
power dares to break, selects in a crude order of 
promotion by order of service and priority of 
commission. 


WHAT ‘‘ CHINA’? MAY MEAN. 


When one, therefore, says ‘‘ China,” the 
meaning in mind may be this great mass of 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 human beings, 
spread in helpless and disorganized villages over 
1,300,000 square miles, capable doubtless of or- 
ganization, if the machinery existed, but in their 
present condition and for a thousand years past 
‘¢China”’ 
may again mean the Manchu organization which 
centers about the Emperor, which has as its 
heads and chiefs the great men of the Manchu 
families, about the greater imperial family. 
‘¢China” may again mean the official hierarchy 
of China which furnishes education, council 
boards and staff, and, in the provinces, viceroys 
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and taotazs, and that entire framework of edu- 
cated men which binds the amorphous mass of 
China together. When one speaks again of the 
government of China, the historian or diplomat 
may have his attention directed exclusively to 
the imperial group and its agencies or to the 
official hierarchy whose greater figures at the 
head of their viceroyalties occupy a semi-inde- 
pendent position, with their own revenues, their 
own army, and their own navy, or he may’ be 
considered a blend of both. For the past four 
months the allied powers have been practically 
at war with the Manchu half of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, supplemented by some of the conserva- 
tive Chinese of the Manchu way of thinking, 
while the great civil body of the empire, headed 
by Li Hung Chang, has maintained a wise and 
honorable truce. 

Despotic as is the Emperor, he is powerless 
against the group of Manchu nobles who surround 
the throne. Powerful as are these nobles and the 
Emperor together, and capable of ruthlessly deal- 
ing with the ablest of Chinese statesmen, as they 
have more than once dealt with Li Hung Chang, 
they hesitate at meeting any organized opposition 
from the viceroys of the empire and, as in the 
present instance, have finally yielded so far as 
proclamations and official action went, following 
the policy which Li and the viceroys urged. 
Lastly, the official force of a province, omnipo- 
tent under ordinary circumstances in the loose 
organization of an Oriental country, with its un- 
disciplined soldiers, its unpaid police, its scattered 
constabulary, and an historic habit of leaving to 
its villages rude self-rule, finds itself powerless 
when any local superstition or the prejudices, 
purposes, or policy of the literati of the province 
stir the millions beneath, and start some tide run- 
ning whose waves and current will wreck any 
Oriental administration which opposes it. For 
an Oriental government, imperial, provincial, or 
local, while strong and despotic against the indi- 
vidual, is weak against the mob and the mass. 
The individual has no rights. He can be seized, 
arrested, plundered, ‘‘squeezed,” punished, or 
beheaded at will. 


CHINESE AND MANCHU FUNCTIONS. 


The vast quicksand and quagmire of humanity 
which is the ruled base of China has, therefore, 
resting on its uncertain but docile depths these 
two machines of rule, the Manchu military caste 
and the Chinese official and literati order. One 
is at the capital, furnishes the military power 
and guards there, and fills the chief Manchu 
posts of the empire by birth and family or tribal 
connection. The other has its share of posts 
and places at the capital, dividing them with the 
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Manchu nobles, and holds most of the higher 
provincial posts. Of the eight viceroys, five are 
to-day Chinese and three Manchu; and of these 
two hold the semi-military commands of Chili 
and Sz’ehuen Provinces. Of the fifteen provin- 
cial governors, ten are now Chinese and five are 
Manchus, and of the Manchus three have been 
appointed to provinces near the capital as a part 
of the Manchu preparation for the events of the 
past six months. The broad difference between 
the Manchu and the Chinese elements of the 
Chinese Government is that the first are of 
family and military-caste origin, while the latter 
reach their posts by the tests of competitive 
examinations, foolish in their questions, anti- 
quated in their conception, and narrowing in 
their training, but still tests of ability and char- 
acter, such as they are. The Manchus hold, for 
the most part, by no means exclusively, tribal, 
military posts—their entire public life, it may be, 
passed in this way. The Chinese hold civil 
posts with which are associated military offices, 
authority, and duties. Lastly, the Manchus 
represent a conquest, now near the inevitable 
term and collapse of all Oriental conquests ; and 
the Chinese officials, corrupt, venal, possessing 
every vice of the Oriental official, represent the 
normal working of the presence of competition, 
selection, and examination, which has survived 
the barbarian conquests of centuries, and may 
easily outlast any contemporary form of govern- 
ment, as it has outlived all that were once its 
contemporaries. 


THE OPPOSING MANCHU AND CHINESE POLICY. 


It is due to all these combined causes that a 
deeper division has for a century past separated 
these two distinct and opposing elements in Chi- 
nese polity, government, and administration, 
which to the outer world seems so uniform, and 
which are so little united, cleft by this great 
division, born of differences of land, of race, 
of origin, of history, and of daily training. 
The Manchu has always represented the exclu- 
sion of the foreigner. The Chinese official has 
always represented compromise with him. Such 
a compromise had already been reached on both 
sides when the present dynasty appeared and 
closed the door of China, as the gates of the pal- 
ace city remained closed until they were battered 
open by the guns of the relief expedition. The 
Chinaman of the official class has no love for the 
foreigner, and no respect but that born of force. 
He despises his learning, he loathes his man- 
ners ; -he abhors his reform, his administration, 
his commerce, his education, and his residence ; 
but he sees the value of European progress ; he 
knows its power, he appreciates the force behind 
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its knowledge and the knowledge which gives it 
force ; and for two generations, the wiser of the 
official class have sought some adjustment by 
which they can secure the advantages Europe of- 
fers and still retain their own ideals, aspirations, 
and standards—their view of life, their method 
and manner of existence, and the official, social, 
and family system to which they are bred, and in 
which they firmly believe. 


THE MUTUAL STRUGGLE FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


The history of the half century past in China 


has been the ebb and flow of these opposing views 
of foreign relations. Forty years ago the Man- 
chu, by his tyranny, precipitated the Taiping Re- 
bellion, and by his intolerable insolence brought 
on the occupation of Peking. The empire was 
saved, not by the Manchu, but by the able group 
of Chinese statesmen and administrators, of whom 
Li Hung Chang, Tso Tsung Tang, and Tsang 
Kwoh- fan were chiefs. All three, with their 
associates, came from those great central prov- 
inces on either side of the Yangtse Kiang, 
which are the central core of China. The North- 
ern Provinces feel the influence and admixture of 
the Tartar, Mongol, and Manchu on their’borders, 
and represent a more turbulent population, as 
the Boxer outbreak has shown now, and the 
Nienfei rising earlier, and the long struggle over 
Kansuh. The Southern Provinces are hated and 
despised by North and Central China. The men 
are undersized ; they show Malay characteristics, 
and the solitary recompense is the fighting quali- 
ties of the extreme frontier, which the Black Flags 
showed in meeting the French. The real China 
is the China of the great valley and plain. There 
begins its earliest history. Thence came Con- 
fucius, and his travels were confined to the space 
between the Hwang-Ho and the Yangtse Kiang. 
Out of this central core came the best of China 
in its early and later development. There its 
architecture reached its chief triumph. Thence, 
in this generation, come its statesmen and com- 
manders ; and out of this region, if from any- 
where, will come those who will reorganize the 
empire in its present crisis. 

No Oriental country has enjoyed such a renais- 
sance as came to China in the thirty years from 
the time the two Chinese, Li Hung Chang and 
Tso Tsung Tang, began the suppression of revolt, 
central, north, and south, to the Japanese War. 
Two great insurrections were suppressed. Kan- 
suh and Yunnan were recovered, Kashgar was 
destroyed. The Russian frontier was moved 
back at Ili. The convention with France con- 
ceded Chinese demands. For the first time in 


centuries, a Chinese was at the head of the 
Grand Secretariat. 


The army and navy of Li 
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was believed to be equal to the ejection of Japan 
from Korea. A navy as strong had been re- 
bought in South China to replace the one de- 
stroyed by the French. ‘The great Chinese vice- 
roys had provided themselves with troops and 
arsenals, with guns and forts, which were believed 
to render China a formidable foe to any civilized 
power. The Japanese War dissipated all. It left 
the military and civil administration of the Chi- 
nese half of the dual structure of the imperial 
government hopelessly discredited. Into the 
reasons it is not necessary to enter. Part were 
temperamental and part due to the utter corrup- 
tion of Chinese administration. The experience 
left no one in doubt that commissions organized 
on the lines and the basis of the customs service 
was the only method by which the undeniable 
ability of Chinese administration could be given 
permanent success. 


THE MANCHU REACTION. 


A Manchu reaction, after this helpless and 
hopeless Chinese collapse, was inevitable. The 
only thing that could save the liberal and re- 
form Chinese party was a Manchu Emperor, who 
espoused their cause. Kwangsii for a brief sea- 
son gave this. Two courses were before the 
duplex composite which constitutes the Chinese 
administrative machine, based, as it is, on ex- 
aminations. It could accept the lesson of defeat 
and learn more of the European, or it could re- 
turn to ancient ways. The younger members of 
the Chinese official class demanded the former. 
Even to-day, after two years of Manchu re- 
action, eight out of ten Chinese governors are 
reckoned as liberal and pro-foreign, and five (one 
a Manchu) out of eight viceroys. 

The practical result of this was that, when the 
Manchu reaction came, the great provincial gov- 
ernments were in Chinese and pro-foreign hands. 
What took place in Peking was a palace revolu- 
tion at Manchu hands, with the Empress leading. 
It swept with it only those provinces most under 
Manchu influence and about the capital. Through- 
out, the allied powers have wisely recognized 
the real China of the provincial administrators, 
all with one exception Chinese, and he the Man- 
chu, Tuan Fang, sent to Canton to watch Li 
Hung Chang in this viceroyalty. If, as has 
been said before, the Manchu part be accepted 
as the ‘‘ government,” then the Chinese Govern- 
ment is responsible for mob, massacre, the attack 
on the legations, and resistance to their rescue. 
If one look beyond the Peking palace to the 
provincial administration on which Chinese af- 
fairs finally rest, the past three months are full 
of a Manchu palace conspiracy, of which the Em- 
press is the head and Prince Tuan the effective 
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He was chamberlain and commander 


agent. 
of the palace guard, the Husheng, or ‘ glorified 
tigers,’’ a corps made up of Manchu reaction- 
aries, when the Emperor was deposed September 
28, 1898, by the Empress, the ablest ruler of 
China in the past century, with all the virtues 
of the Oriental despot and all the vices of the 


Oriental harem. For a year after, the Peking 
Gazette was crowded with the orders preparing 
for action, to which foreign ministers blindly 
closed their eyes. Two armies, Chinese and 
Manchu, each 75,000 strong, were organized at 
the capital. A Manchu was placed in command 
of the Taku forts, Tientsin, and the province of 
Chili. Hu Ping Chih, a friend of the English 
and Russian ambassador in 1895, was removed 
from Shansi, the future retreat of the Empress, 
and Yu Hsien, a Manchu reactionary, made gov- 
ernor. Kansuh was placed in charge of an 
anti-foreign Chinaman, Tung Fu Hsiang, whose 
troops, fresh from the suppression of Mohamme- 
dan rebellion, were brought to Peking. The 
results of this policy through 1899 met the fond- 
est expectations of the Manchu party. For three 
years,—from 1895 to 1898,—Russia, Germany, 
and England had seized the territory of unre- 
sisting China. Under the Manchu reaction, 
Italy was rebuffed, English railroad and banking 
concessions annulled, and one power played off 
against another. ‘I'he diplomatic correspondence 
published six weeks ago by the British Gov- 
ernment is a record of the pitiable weakness to 
which the ministers at Peking had been reduced 
by this policy. One must have lived in the 
East, and have seen Europeans and Orientals in 
contact, to know how blind one may be at what 
every bazaar knows, and how far Orientals will 
go in the mingled game of fraud and force when 
no strong hand and keen eye is near. 


THE GREAT TARTAR EBB. 


To the palace conspiracy of the Manchu reac- 
tion, with such Chinese allies as it had, was at 
length added the ‘‘ Boxer”’ secret society and 
the famine which a want of rain swept over North- 
ern China. All the elements of an Oriental revo- 
lution and uprising were now in full play—famine, 
a popular and fanatical superstition; a cause which 
appealed to the soldiery, and a palace conspiracy 
made up of the Empress behind the purdah, and 
the chamberlain who commanded the palace guard, 
and held its gates. Half the overturning in the 
history of the East rests on these conditions. No 
one of them alone accomplishes more than some 
personal change of rulers. United, they change 


the character of a population. alter the policy of 
a dynasty, and affect the fate of a race, as this 
great movement promises to do. 


Its history 


- 
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from January 24, when Pu Chun, the son of 
Prince Tuan, was practically proclaimed Emperor, 
until August 14, when Peking was stormed by 
the allied troops, needs no recapitulation ; but the 
supremely able woman, ''sz Hi, whose ability is 
her own, and whose shortcomings are common to 
Kastern women, is more than the apparent head 
of a Manchu reaction. The tenacious defense 
from Taku to the ‘‘ Hidden City” is but a part of 


the ebb of that Mongol power which, six hundred 


years ago, held all Asia. In all their various 
forms, Tartar, Turk, Mongol, and Manchu, the 
great interior races of Asia have ruled at every 
capital within its coasts. A Turk reigns in Con- 
stantinople. A Kajar Tartar at Teheran. A 
century ago the descendants of the Great Mogul 
were still at Delhi, and the Central Asian Khan- 
ates a half-century longer owned the sway of 
the descendants of Timur. In China, Ming suc- 
ceeded Mongol, and was succeeded by Manchu : 
but, through all, the dominant element has been 
the warlike races of the north. These dynasties, 
sprung from the Central Asian steppes, have all 
used massacre as a familiar instrument of rule. 
One by one, in this century, they have lost their 
power and seen the ebb of their fortunes. 
Whether the Manchu disappears from Chinese af- 
fairs or retains under some weak and titular Em- 
peror, like Kwang-sii the shadowy signs of power, 
the struggle closing in North China and subject 
to the adjustment of the allied powers is but a 
part of the ebb of that great tide which rose and 
drowned the Asian world in blood ten centuries 
ago, and now recedes in massacre in Turkey and 
in China alike. 


AFTER PEKING. 


Whatever be the fate of the Manchu dynasty, 
Manchuria is plainly won by Russia. Whether 
a titular occupation only take place or a titular 
annexation, this great realm passes inevitably into 
the hands of the power which controls its rail- 
road system. The base of the Manchu dynasty, 
the source from which come the supplies of men, 
its ancient capital, Moukden, and the tombs of its 
ancestors, pass into alien hands. There remains, 
needed, under the rule of the present dynasty 
or a new organization, the broad, unbroken 
reform of China, with its provincial administra- 
tion, still intact. A campaign against the re- 
treating imperial forces, even though confined to 
the northern tier of provinces from Chili to 
Kansuh, may precipitate resistance through in- 
terior and Central China, of which Honan is the 
powder magazine—the most Chinese of the prov- 
inces of China. But if the council of the 
powers which the United States looks to, meets, 
it must be powerfully influenced and affected by 
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the precedent and practice of the past half-cen- 
tury in the Chinese customs service, collected 
for forty-six years by Europeans. For the meet- 
ing of such a council itself, auspicious precedent 
exists. The division of North America cost 
the civilized world thirty years of desolating 
war in the last century. The fate of India and 
the dubious and undecided fortunes of the Turk- 
ish empire have cost armed conflict almost every 
decade in a century and a half. 

The Congo International Conference met fifteen 
years ago in Berlin, preceded by the agreement 
on Egypt eight years before, and succeeded by 
pacific agreements, to which every European 
state has been a party. It has been the chief 
fruit of that conference, in which the United 
States was for the first time represented in a 
body dealing with territory outside of the Ameri- 
cas, that Africa has been partitioned without war 
between any two European powers. As much 
may be reasonably expected if a like policy and 
practice is applied to the infinitely more difficult 
problem presented by China. 


THE FOREIGN IMPERIAL CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


In its solution, the great fact is apparent that 
the Manchu Imperial power has committed sui- 
cide ; that the Chinese provincial administration 
offers a government fitted for the people, and 
familiar with the collection of customs duties 
under foreign supervision. In May, 1854, 
when the, Triad rebels (the Boxers of their day) 
entered the native city of Shanghai, the provin- 
cial authorities found themselves unable to col- 
lect the imperial customs revenue, and the con- 
suls of the United States, England, and France 
joined in the appointment of an inspector—an act 
approved by our government, so that our share 
in this work dates back to the Democratic ad- 
ministration of Pierce and Marcy. By 1860 
the Taiping Rebellion threatened the existence 
of the empire, and Prince Kung, head of the 
Tsung-li- Yamen, placed in the hands of Mr. H. N. 
Lay, the Englishman appointed to this work, 
the collection of customs at the five treaty ports, 
and‘ proposed that the salt-taxes of southern 
China should also be administered by him—a. 
precedent to-day of an obvious value. Mr. Lay 
was succeeded in 1863 by Sir Robert Hart, then 
a young man of twenty-six. Customs were then 
collected at 13 ports by a foreign staff of 200 
members, and the revenue was 8,500,000 ¢aels 
—then about $12,000.000. The service in 1899 
had 875 members, of whom 85 were American— 
England, France, and Germany alone having a 
larger number on the force; the ports number 
30, and the revenue collected amounts to 22- 
500,000 taels—about $15,000,000 at the cur- 











rent price of silver. Large as is this service 
and important the work, it rests on prescription 
and precedent. It has had only the implied 
regulation and guarantee of treaty ; and when Sir 
Robert Hart, in 1885, was appointed British min- 
ister, he found himself unable to name his suc- 
cessor, at once resigned his place as her Maj- 
esty’s representative, and returned to his post 
at the head of the customs service. Nothing 
could then have seemed more improbable to Sir 
Robert than his presence as a fugitive in the le- 
gation of which he was for a brief period the 
head, after thirty-seven years’ service in the em- 
ploy of the Imperial Government. 


THE FISCAL NEEDS OF CHINA. 


The customs service has charge of a revenue 
marine service, including revenue cutters and 
cruisers, and of the light and harbor service of 
China, and of the Imperial college. In 1893 an 
Imperial postal service was established under its 
care whose plan, as elaborated by Sir Robert 
Hart, proposed a foreign postal superintendent 
at the capital of each province, and a European 
postmaster in each. This was at first organized 
only on thecoast. In 1896 regulations were issued 
for acquiring private postal agencies ; and while 
the work of reorganization has been much inter- 
rupted and the government keeps up its courier 
system (Pao Wenkiuh), the principle of intrust- 
ing its postal service to foreign hands has been 
fully recognized by the Imperial administration. 
An Englishman has always been at the head of 
this customs service. An Englishman, Mr. R. E. 
Bredon, was in 1898 appointed deputy inspector- 
general, with a view to Sir Robert’s succession, 
and over half the force—479 out of 875—is 
British. While there are appointments from 
other nations, this has occasioned a constant 
jealousy among the other powers ; but the exist- 
ence of this service, its successful working for 
nearly half a century, and the steady extension 
of its field, shows how easily it could be made 
the model of an international regulation of Chi- 
nese affairs. 

If an international council, in accordance with 
the policy of the United States, were therefore’ 
to seek to establish a stable government, capable 
of maintaining order, protecting foreigners, and 
paying the indemnity bonds which must be is- 
sued,—not unlikely to double the present debt 
before all costs are met,—the first need must be 
to establish an adequate revenue and provide an 
Imperial gend’armerie as efficient as the revenue 
marine service which has cleared the coasts and 
rivers of China of both smugglers and pirates. 
No better way can be proposed to secure all this 
than the plan already in full operation for the 
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collection of maritime revenues and the main- 
tenance of a maritime police—a Chinese service 
officered by foreigners. This plan has been 
tried, has been in operation for over twoscore 
years, and it has worked with efficiency and 
without friction. Of the present revenue—esti- 
mates in regard to which are, in the absence of 
any budget, most vague—about one-fourth, 25,- 
088,000 tae/s, come from a land-tax, 12,952,000 
taels from ‘likin,’ an inland and octroi, salt-tax, 
13,659,000, and produce taxes, 6,562,000 taels. 
The remainder of the receipts comes from native 
opium duty, 2,229,000 tae/s, interior customs, 
1,000, 000 ¢aels, and various licenses, etc. , 5,500, - 
000 ¢aels. lLand-tax and kin are now shared 
by the provincial authorities. For every tael re- 
ceived by the government, three are believed to 
be collected. The likin, an octroi levied on en- 
trance to provinces, cities, and towns, at ferries 
and bridges, and often at districts, is a most bur- 
densome and uncertain tax on foreign goods— 
a sore subject in Chinese internal trade for a 
generation. Endless protests have been made 
against its imposition. Its present unregulated 
levy on foreign goods will never survive any 
readjustment of Chinese taxes. 

The slightest examination of the situation shows 
the evident necessity of such a reorganization of 
the collection of revenue in general, and land and 
likin taxes in particular, as will place both these 
and the maintenance of order in a service offi- 
cered by foreigners. If this were accompanied 
by a joint international guarantee of the territorial 
integrity of the eighteen Provinces, China would 
receive more than it parted with. The boun- 
daries of territory and of race, which nature has 
established, which have lasted through two mil- 
lenniums, and which no conquest has changed, 
and none is likely permanently to alter, would 
remain untouched, as they were when they and 
the termini of the Roman empire inclosed the 
only two great powers in existence. Within these 
ancient metes and bounds a swarming village 
population, whose consumption is to day insig- 
nificant, the annual merchandise imports of China 
being about 50 cents per capita, where those of 
civilized countries range from $12 for the 
United States to $66 in Belgium, would be re- 
lieved of the pressure of the worst of all taxes, 
disorder and irregular and corrupt levies, and be- 
gin consumption on a scale commensurate with 
their vast population. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 


Tf China could be dealt with, then, on a large, 
broad seale, with a free hand, what would un- 
doubtedly be done would be to end the Manchu 
dynasty, to fill the Supreme Council and the 


board of control, which is now composed half 
of Manchus and half of Chinese, with Chinese 
alone ; have these bodies elect their presidents, 
giving what has been the executive for years for 
administration, and then organize the Chinese 
government, instead of, as now, half Chinese and 
half Manchu, all Chinese, placing the care of 
internal police and the collection of internal rev- 
enue in the hands of commissions under Chinese 
control, but officered by Europeans upon the same 
plan and precedent already in operation in the 
Imperial customs and postal collection of China. 
An army and navy would only be needed for 
disorder. The present Chinese machine of ad- 
ministration, with its system of examinations, 
promotion, selection, and mingled authority, 
civil and military, material and scholastic, is pre- 
cisely suited to the temper and needs of the peo- 
ple which has developed it during the last twenty 
centuries. What is needed is to place at its head, 
under the joint control of the civilized powers, 
commissions which will give it just the execu- 
tive initiative that Tartar conquerors have fur- 
nished for centuries. 

This is pure theory, but it is theory which 
runs directly in line with the history of the last 
fifty years. During that time, bit by bit, China 
has lost no territory in the eighteen Provinces, 
except the very small area now occupied on the 
Liaotung Peninsula, Wei-hei- Wei, Kiaochau, and 
the hinterland of Hongkong, to which ought, per- 
haps, to be added the various foreign settlements 
at Shanghai and elsewhere. Russia has made 
vast acquisitions ; but these are altogether out- 
side of China proper, and for the most part cover 
territory whose allegiance to China was but slight. 
What has really been taking place has -been the 
gradual substitution of European influence and 
control *for Manchu rule. This began when the 
allies secured the free entrance of their subjects 
over the entire Chinese empire. It was con- 
tinued by the organization of the customs service 
under European and American protection. It 
has been carried a step farther in the post-office. 
The principle exists in Chinese commercial life in 
the great steamship lines, which do one-fourth of 
the trade on the Yangtse Kiang and are owned 
by Chinese, but are officered by Europeans, for 
the most part English. It has been carried out, 
wherever the Chinese had an efficient army, by 
the presence of Europeans in command, beginning 
with Gordon and the American Ward ; and the 
same principle only needs to be carried out to 
leave China to develop its own form of civiliza- 
tion, its own type of life, and its own ideals, 
gradually assimilating and appropriating the moral 


principles which underlie European and Christian _ 


civilization. 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


A DEFENSE AND AN APPRECIATION. 


BY JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 


(Author of ‘‘Christidn Missions and Social Progress.’ 


HE missionary in China has suddenly ar- 
rested the vision of Christendom, and is 
engaging public attention with an interest which 
is almost tragic. He has become the center of 
a group of questions and problems concerning 
which the average man has little information, 
and upon which he is looking for clear and sat- 
isfying light. What is the legal status of the 
missionary ; why is he in such dire peril ; what 
responsibility rests upon him in connection with 
the present amazing upheaval in the empire ; 
why did he goto China; what has he accom- 
plished,—has he any right to live there, and 
what is to be done with him in the future? To 
the ordinary observer of events in the far Kast, 
the whole question of missions has become one 
of much perplexity. In the lurid light of such 
an unprecedented spectacle as the present condi- 
tion of China, and under the influence of mis- 
apprehension, men say to themselves: If mis- 
sions lead to this, is it worth while to prosecute 
them ? 

To the statesman and diplomat, in their wor- 
ried hours, unless they are gifted with remarkable 
poise, insight, self-restraint, and breadth of his- 
toric vision, the temptation is strong to hastily 
place a burden of responsibility upon the mis- 
sionary enterprise that does not properly belong 
to it. Many good people who feel sure that 
missions in the name of Christ have had, and 
will continue to have, a defensible and even in- 
disputable function in human history, are yet, in 
the face of the present startling developments, 
not able to formulate definitely the grounds of 
their convictions in a way to convince an ob- 
jector, even if satisfactory to themselves. Mean- 
while, the irrepressible critics of the enterprise 
are seizing the opportunity to depreciate the 
work of missions in general, and in particular to 
administer a volume of patronizing scolding to 
the missionary in China. The state of the pub- 
lic mind in the present crisis is so alert and im- 
pressionable that confident and plausible mis- 
statements gain a hearing which otherwise would 
not be given them. 

There is much similarity in the subject-matter 
and general trend of these critical thrusts ; and 





it will answer our purpose if we select a few of 
the more prominent arguments and deal with 
them seriatim. 


COUNTS IN THE ANTI-MISSIONARY INDICTMENT. 


It is usually intimated, in the form of an in- 
vidious comparison, that the consul, the trader, 
and the diplomat, having won their way and 
established their position, are acquiesced in by 
the Chinese with a measure of tolerance, but 
that the missionary, on the contrary, is a hope- 
less outcast, who has ‘‘not even reached the 
rank of a necessary evil.” This is an amazing 
assertion, indeed, when we note the fact that 
missionaries were in China under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church over five hundred 
years ago. There was an Archbishop of Peking 
in Marco Polo’s day, and he speaks of Chris- 
tians as occupying no mean position in the thir- 
teenth century. As for the date of the entrance 
of the Nestorian Christians, it seems more than 
likely that it was as early as the beginning of 
the sixth century. Modern evangelical missions 
began in the first decade of the present century. 
If any foreign residents, therefore, have ‘‘ won 
their positions” in China, they are the mission- 
aries themselves. 

The preaching of the missionary is another 
grievance which is apt to be dwelt upon at some 
length in these adverse comments. It is usually 
represented that it is calculated to overthrow 
Chinese morality, and liable to prove the de- 
struction of the state and the ruin of society. 
Chinese morality sounds well; but it may safely 
be said that, in all respects where their moral 
standards are not in direct conflict with the com- 
mandments of God, they are fostered and sus: 
tained by missions. It must be confessed, not 
specially, moreover, to the discredit of mission- 
aries, that they do teach that lying, stealing, li- 
centiousness, adultery, and murder are wrong. 
They do not patronize and condone infanticide, 
and they deprecate slicing, quartering, and tor- 
turing living victims; nor are they in favor of 
extortion, bribery, mob violence, and looting. 
They know a better way to treat innocent little 
girls than to inflict upon them the agonies of 
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foot-binding, and thus maim them for life. Yes, 
in these and sundry other matters, they venture 
to suggest that Chinese practice, at least, will 
bear revision. It may be said that these things 
do not fairly represent Chinese morality. Is it 
not clear, however, that what a people practise 
for centuries, regard with more or less compla- 
cency, and in some instances with popular ap- 
proval, offers a fair sample of their practical 
morals, although it may not have been sanctioned 
by the authority of Confucius ? 


THE REAL EXPLANATION OF THE CHINESE ATTITUDE. 


In some instances the critic seems to give 
away his case and yield the main point of his 
contention by an acknowledgment that the 
Chinese care little for Christianity. The ‘fine 
certificate of religious tolerance’? which Lord 
Salisbury recently gave to the Chinese is quoted 
approvingly in a recent anti-missionary article, 
and the writer himself argues that their objec- 
tions to Christianity are not due to religious mo- 
tives. This is true, since the Chinese are not, 
strictly speaking, a religious race. They do not 
possess devout natures, or cherish strenuous and 
definite religious convictions. They are a law unto 
themselves in morals, and look to their Emperor 
officially; at stated times, to go through the rit- 
ual of intercession in their behalf. So far as 
they have a controlling religious cult, it consists 
in the worship of their ancestors. Idolatry is 
common, gods abound, and superstitions — 
strange, pervasive, dominant—control their out- 
ward life anc inner experience to an almost in- 
credible extent. It would not be improper, 
using a stronger word than tolerance, to say 
that the average Chinese is indifferent to Chris- 
tianity per se. It is to him one more supersti- 
tion, which he can regard with unconcern. ‘The 
contention, therefore, that the missionary, pe se, 
is an object of loathing simply because of his re- 
ligious teaching, or as a representative of Chris- 
tianity, must be made in the face of acknowl- 
edged evidence to the contrary. 

Moreover, China has already assimilated at 
least three strange religions—Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, both the result of missionary 
propagandism, and Taoism, a philosophical in- 
truder. Christianity, it must be remembered 
also, has been handicapped both by malignant 
slander and by its association with the foreigner. 
The campaign of venomous literature has been 
constant and indescribably virulent. Government 
documents, or what are known as the ‘ Blue- 
books” of China, teem with vile charges ; pri- 
vate tracts and placards of the most fiendish im- 
port have been allowed free circulation by the 
authorities ; Chinese gossip has reveled in the 


exploitation of the horrible customs and the dan- 
gerous ideas of both foreign and native Christians. 

It is, then, the missionary, not as a religious 
teacher, but as a maligned and accessible for- 
eigner, who allures the Chinese mob. His 
church, his school, his converts, are all regarded 
as parts of his entourage; and, unfortunately, the 
converts are especially attractive as objects of 
attack, because it is generally quite safe to smite, 
and slay, and loot them in the absence of any 
efficient protection. The causes of this hatred of 
foreigners are not only immemorial antipathy, 
intensified, in the present instance, by the excit- 
ing clangor of lies resounding throughout the 
empire. More specifically and directly, they are 
found in the increasing aggressiveness of the 
foreigner himself, in pushing trade ; in develop- 
ing new facilities of communication ; in launch- 
ing industrial enterprises ; in intrusive prospect- 
ing of the natural wealth of the country; in 
supplanting native resources and economic meth- 
ods, and in an all-round hustling scramble after 
the spoils of China,—in all of which he shows 
scant respect for native predilections and super- 
stitions. The unbearable climax of the whole 
business, alarming and humiliating to the gov- 
ernment and irritating to the people, was the re- 
cent political encroachments of European nations 
upon Chinese territory. The missionary, through 
no fault of his own, has been compromised even 
in this, since it has not safeguarded the living 
to have the dead appropriated as a stock-in-trade 
for purposes of political aggrandizement. 


THE CHINESE CRUSADE ANTI FOREIGN RATHER 
THAN ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


It is the foreigner, then, in his increasingly 
menacing réle, as the despoiler of the empire, 
who looms up before the Chinese imagination 
and becomes the true and quite sufficient ex- 
planation of the extreme virulence of the present 
outburst. The fact that the authorities, instead 
of sternly suppressing, have encouraged these 
turbulent movements, is an additional cause of 
their violence. There is abundant evidence, in 
the records of diplomatic intercourse with China, 
that duplicity, mingled with the same unquench- 
able antipathy as is so jauntily alleged to pertain 
almost exclusively to missionaries, has been long 
characteristic of Chinese relations with the offi- 
cial representatives of foreign powers. The 
whole diplomatic body, in fact, is at the present 
moment the supreme object of Chinese insult and 
outrage. The attempt, therefore, on the part of 
those who are offended by missions to seize the 
occasion and make a scapegoat of the missionary 
is clearly indefensible and unfair; although not, 
in all instances with a deliberate animus. 
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THE CHARGE OF COERCION UNDULY EMPHASIZED. 


Much is made, in many of these articles under 
review, of the alleged thrusting of missionaries 
into the empire under the shelter of coercive trea- 
ties, while at the same time the Chinese Govern- 
ment is browbeaten into protecting them from 
mob violence. The idea of coercion in this con- 
nection is usually emphasized by mission critics 
in a sinister sense, as if the tolerance of Chris- 
tianity were forced upon the protesting Chinese 
authorities. There is reason to believe that the 
clause of toleration was one of the least objection- 
able features of modern treaties. It is stated, in 
the ‘‘ Records of the Shanghai Missionary Con. 
ference” of 1877 (p. 407), but without sufficient 
official verification, that the Chinese Commission- 
ers themselves favored the toleration clauses. 
None of these treaties, of course, was liked by 
the Chinese ; and every clause, especially those 
referring to open ports and trade concessions, was 
the result of a measure of diplomatic pressure. 
To ignore this, and make it seem that the civil- 
ized governments have, in any exceptional sense, 
introduced Christianity and Christian missionaries 
into China by compulsion, is to give a misleading 
impression. They simply safeguarded interests 
which.it was not wise to neglect. It is now, and 
has long been, an indisputable fact that Chris- 
tianity is an officially recognized and tolerated 
religion in China—as much so as Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Taoism. 

The allegation that China was coerced into re- 
ceiving missionaries is not, therefore, sustained, 
since, as before stated, they were in China 
more than a thousand years before the modern 
treaties were made. Protestant missions, to be 
sure, ,date from early in the present century ; 
but even they had established themselves as a 
fixture at prominent centers before the treaties to 
which reference is made were executed. It is 
because missionaries were already there, and 
were American, British, French, German, and 
other European citizens, having legal rights 
which any honorable and considerate civilized 
government would be anxious to protect, that 
the clauses guaranteeing religious liberty and im- 
munity from persecution were inserted in all the 
treaties with China. Such clauses have, in fact, 
been introduced into other treaties with almost 
every prominent Asiatic government. 

To the credit and humanity of the American 
Government, the clause in its treaty securing 
religious freedom extends its guarantee not only 
to American citizens, but to the Chinese converts 
as well. The toleration clause in the British 


treaty also includes, by undoubted implication, 
liberty of conscience to Chinese converts, although 
they are not specifically named, as in the Ameri- 


can. Substantially the same clause exists in 
treaties with ten Christian nations, and its estab- 
lished interpretation has been understood to se- 
cure liberty to Chinese subjects to profess Chris- 
tianity. This may all be true, and yet it must 
be noted that any government is entitled to exer- 
cise its discretion as to whether it is ever diplo- 
matically wise or possible to exert more than a 
friendly influence on their behalf. 


THE GENESIS AND IMPORT OF THE TOLERATION 
CLAUSES. 


The clause under consideration, which is made 
to pose as such an unwarranted exaction from 
China, is found in Art. 29 of the Tientsin Treaty 
of 1858, and reads as follows : 

The principles of the Christian religion, as professed 
by the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, are 
recognized as teaching men to do good, and to do to 
others as they would have others do to them. Here- 
after those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines 
shall not be harassed or persecuted on account of their 
faith. Any person, whether a citizen of the United 
States or Chinese convert, who, according to these 
tenets, peaceably teaches and practises the principles 
of Christianity, shall in no case be interfered with or 
molested. 


In another form, and under a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect, similar privileges are inserted in the 
subsequent Treaty of 1869, Art. 8 of which reads : 


The United States freely agree that Chinese subjects 
shall, without hindrance on account of their national- 
ity or religion, be admitted to all schools, colleges, and 
other public educational institutions, without being 
subject to any religious or political test ; and, on the 
other hand, his Majesty the Emperor of China agrees 
that citizens of the United States may freely establish 
and maintain schools in that empire in those places 
where foreigners are permitted by treaty to reside. 


What is there, in these simple guarantees of 
liberty of conscience and security against perse- 
cuting violence, to excite such excoriating com- 
ments as we find in some of the current arraign- 
ments of missionaries? Are the privileges 
accorded so offensive, and the protection from 
outrage promised so humiliating, that it is not 
seemly for our government to demand them? 
They are simply what every self-respecting gov- 
ernment expects from every other civilized 
power; and why should they be sneered at as 
an indefensible exaction from China? What 
basis do they afford for the insinuation which is 
freely advanced, that the missionary—being also 
a citizen—goes into a kind of moral eclipse when 
he claims the immunity that is here guaran- 
teed to him? Moreover, is it not beside the 
mark to hold up the missionary exclusively to 
contumely in this connection ? Is not the gov- 
ernment that has secured these guarantees 
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attacked by the condemnatory scorn of the 
critic as much, if not more, than the citizen 
who enjoys or claims their benefit? Do not the 
churches of Christendom sending and supporting 
their missionary representatives, and the Chris- 
tian public sentiment that sustains the enter- 
prise, assume also a measure. of the responsi- 
bility ? Who can doubt, however, that civilized 
governments, which have almost unanimously 
insisted upon these guarantees, have acted with 
wisdom and decision, and with statesmanlike 
insight into the necessity of such specific guar- 
antees, if their citizens are to live at all in 
Asiatic countries ? 


THE MISSIONARY OCCUPATION OF CHINA MORALLY 
DEFENSIBLE. 


It has been coolly asserted, in some of these 
arraignments, that ‘‘ his (the missionary’s) pres- 
ence in the interior of China is, in itself, a vio- 
lation of a solemn compact.’’ Upon what is this 
bold charge founded, and is it true in view of 
existing edicts and treaties? There can be no 
question that the missionary is entitled to a resi- 
dence in all ‘‘ treaty ports ”—a phrase which now 
includes cities far removed from the sea-coast. 
The question, then, concerns those interior places, 
not mentioned as the open ports. In the Treaty 
of 1860, between China and France, Art. 8 reads : 


It shall be promulgated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, in the terms of the Imperial edict 
of February 20, 1846, that it is permitted to all people in 
ull parts of China to propagate and practise the “things 
of the Lord of Heaven,” to meet together for preaching 
of the doctrine, to build churches, and to worship : 
further, all such as indiscriminately arrest (Christians) 
shall be duly punished ; and such churches, schools, 
cemeteries, lands, and buildings as were owned on for- 
mer occasions by persecuted Christians shall be paid for, 
and the money handed to the French representative at 
Peking, for transmission to the Christians in the locali- 
ties concerned. It is, in‘addition, permitted to French 
missionaries to rent and purchase land in all the Prov- 
inces, and erect buildings thereon at pleasure. 


It is claimed that the last sentence of this 
article, beginning, ‘‘ It is, in addition, permitted 
to French missionaries,”’ etc., was surreptitiously 
inserted in the Chinese text of the treaty by a 
French interpreter. This may be true; but it 
“is also true that the Chinese accepted it, and it 
has been in practical operation ever since. If 
so, then the favored-nation clause of the British, 
German, American, and other treaties secures to 
the citizens of those countries the same conces- 
sion. It has been so understood and interpreted 
for a generation, having the sanction of usage, 
as well as the officiai assent and practical confir- 
mation of the Chinese authorities, who have, 
upon different occasions, acknowledged and 


acted upon it. Jesuits and Roman Catholic 
missionaries have resided in the interior for a 
generation. To hold up the British, American, 
or European missionary to contempt because, 
under these conditions, he takes up his residence 
in interior towns, with the consent of the Chinese 
authorities, and, in peaceable, law-abiding fash- 
ion, teaches his religion, conducts his school, 
establishes his hospital, and ministers in other 
kindly ways to the welfare of those who accept 
his teaching and love his person, is manifestly 
indefensible and gratuitous. 

These clauses, let it be noted, have never been 
interpreted by foreign governments in any dena- 
tionalizing sense. Chinese Christians are con- 
sidered subjects of the Chinese Government. 
They (the clauses) have not been appealed to by 
missionaries except to parry what is regarded as 
injustice and oppression, and even then only 
with the sanction of the consul. They have 
never been invoked by Protestant missionaries 
simply to favor the interests of the Christian 
propaganda. They have been supplemented, 
moreover, by Imperial edicts and by numerous 
provincial or local proclamations, granting the 
same rights in explicit terms. Let there be no 
more sneering, then, at these clauses ; they have 
served a useful and humane purpose. They 
have faced the tiger spirit of Chinese fanaticism 
for more than a generation. ‘The suffering they 
have saved, and the awful horrors they have 
averted, it is impossible to estimate. The mis- 
sionary, then, transgresses no formally acknowl- 
edged or openly promulgated Chinese law in 
teaching Christianity. No officially recognized 
statute of the empire, at present in force, for- 
bids it; on the contrary, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has repeatedly permitted and sanctioned it. 
Is it not clear, then, that this question of mis- 
sionary residence and propagation of Christianity 
in China is neither legally nor morally under a 
ban ? 

While this may be granted, it should also be 
frankly recognized that the situation is one of 
extreme delicacy and difficulty ; and it behooves 
the missionary to exercise the greatest circum- 
spection, tact, and wisdom in availing himself of 
his privileges. He can easily transgress in spirit, 
if not in practice, the limits of his legal rights, 
and misuse, if not abuse, the courtesy extended 
to him. Christian expediency requires rather 
that he should avoid, as far as possible, giving 
offense by claiming his rights in a way needlessly 
to occasion irritation. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC METHODS. 


No one can deal candidly with this aspect of 
the subject without referring to the openly ac- 
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knowledged and deliberately chosen methods of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in China, in se- 
curing for themselves, through the agency of the 
French Government, an official standing in Chi- 
nese courts, and thereupon exercising a measure 
of civil authority on behalf of their Chinese ad- 
herents. ‘They are able, no doubt, to advance a 
natural explanation of this comparatively recent 
arrangement, in view of the fiendish injustice 
and outrage to which their defenseless flocks are 
so often subject.. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that this assumption of secular preroga- 
tives is most unacceptable to the Chinese officials, 
and is a frequent cause of burning irritations. 
It is viewed by the entire body of Protestant 
missionaries as a grave mistake in missionary 
policy. None of them, from considerations both 
of expediency and principle, would desire to ex- 
ercise this power of magistracy. This exceptional 
concession to the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
however, has been obtained only within a brief 
period, and cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
explanation of the universal and perennial an- 
tipathy of the Chinese to the foreigner. It can, 
moreover, be overaccentuated and exploited as 
an anti-missionary argument, as is the case with 
the previous history of the Roman Catholic 
status in China in the elaborate condemnatory 
essays of such writers as Michie, Gundry, and 
others, from whom current newspaper critics 
usually draw their inspiration. 
, 
THE MISSIONARY AND THE CONSUL. 

The fact that Protestant missionaries, when 
occasion requires, appeal to their consul is some- 
times spoken of to their disparagement. But it 
should not be forgotten that the position of the 
foreigner in China under the provisions of the 
eXterritoriality laws is a peculiar one. The con- 
sul, by official appointment, exercises the func- 
tion of mediator, lawyer, protector, judge, and, 
in a certain sense, lawgiver on his behalf. The 
foreign citizen is explicitly directed in the trea- 
ties to invariably appeal to the consul when it is 
necessary that he should have official relations 
With the authorities. He is not allowed to ad- 
dress officially the representatives of the govern- 
ment without first submitting his case and his 
communication to his consul. He can be tried, 
in case of misdemeanor, only by his consul; and 
all matters subject to regulation and jurisdiction, 
as between the foreign citizen and the Chinese 
authorities, must, in order to be legal, be under 
the supervision of the consul or higher foreign 
official. Unless this fact is taken into considera- 
tion, the appeal to consular intervention may be 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by an outside 
observer. 


Here, too, is a call for wisdom, consideration, 
and tact. It is claimed that this matter of con- 
sular appeal is abused. A careful study of the 
subject has not yielded any convincing evidence 
of this—so far, at least, as Protestant missionaries 
are concerned. It is the custom of many mis- 
sionaries to approach the Chinese officials, by 
permission, in a friendly and informal way, and 
ask directly as a personal favor any service they 
may need. This is often done with excellent re- 
sults, and without the least offense. 

There are other objections of lighter weight 
and more vituperative animus usually aimed at 
the personality of the missionary, or the quality 
and purpose of his work. He is sneered at 
as an ignoramus, or a boor—as not in the same 
class even with the literati; he brutally offends 
Chinese susceptibilities, and is quite incapable of 
living in respectable, decent, and dignified form 
in a Chinese community. His very mission as a 
messenger of truth—one of the noblest gifts of 
ileaven to earth—is pronounced to be an insult 
to Chinese manhood. It is not worth while to 
oceupy space in any serious attempt to refute 
or to characterize these statements. Not all 
missionaries are built upon the same lines : some 
may err in judgment; some, perhaps, may fail 
in usefulness ; but of the great body of the mis- 
sion staff in China, these cynical charges are 
ungraciously and unqualifiedly false. 


THE SPIRIT AND PURPOSE OF MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


The spirit in which Christian missionaries have 
entered China is beyond criticism. They obey 
the command of One whom they love and serve, 
and Who has the right to send them there. They 
seek the good of the Chinese ; they enter upon a 
life of toil, sacrifice, and danger, with the un- 
selfish purpose of giving priceless gifts to an 
alien race. They offend no law of courtesy, kind- 
ness, manliness, or honor in taking up their resi- 
dence among the Chinese to teach them the truths 
of Christianity, to introduce facilities of educa- 
tion, to bring the blessing of healing, and min- 
ister to them in other helpful and humane ways. 
There is no need to apologize for this attitude 
towards humanity ; would that it were more com- 
mon in the world ! When Christ sees fit to ask the 
pardon of tie human race for His ministry in the 
Incarnation, then [lis missionaries may ask for- 
giveness for- entering China. Until then, let 
them go bravely on with their high mission. 
Their attitude is not one of intrusion and offensive 
coercion ; on the contrary, it is one of deference 
and respect for the personal freedom and dignity 
of the Chinese. They are willing to toil on un- 
noticed and unhonored ; they bide their time, and 
wait for converts during years of apparently fruit- 
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less effort, as did many of China’s first mission- 
aries. They ask the simple boon of access to the 
intelligence and the higher moral natures of the 
people. They do not seek to browbeat, intimidate, 
deceive, or betray a single Chinese ; but rather 
to reach him by gentle persuasion, and a manly 
and tender appeal to the untrammeled conscience 
and the unfettered will. The very atmosphere of 
their approach is liberty to both parties—to the 
teacher and the taught. No Chinese ever has 
been or ever will, by any legitimate missionary 
method, be compelled to embrace Christianity. 


THE BOON OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN CHINA. 


This liberty is an indisputable human right, 
and is, by common consent, one of the chief in- 
signia of civilization. There is no source of au- 
thority, human or divine, which assigns to any 
government the right to suppress or withhold 
liberty of conscience in religious worship, so long 
as the laws of universal morality and justice are 
not violated in the use of that liberty. These 
rights of conscience must be forever undisturbed 
so long as they are not abused. The formal rec- 
ognition by Western governments of any claim 
on the part of the Chinese authorities to the legal 
right to prohibit Christianity in the empire, either 
in the case of foreign residents or Chinese sub- 
jects, would be an historical and moral reversion 
of dismal and portentous import. The present- 
day sponsors of the higher liberties of mankind 
will never, let us be assured, play so cowardly 
and effeminate a rédle upon the stage of modern 
history. 

There is nothing in this statement which inti- 
mates that it is in any sense the proper function 
of Christian statesmanship to propagate Chris- 
tianity by force. This would be, at once, a re- 
grettable and dangerous error. It suits the pres- 
ent temper of the Chinese Government, under the 
spell of a fiendish reactionary delirium, to assert 
unparalleled prerogatives; . but this is only a 
spasm of barbarism; it is not the real China. 
There are millions of the best people in the em- 
pire who view the present chaos of horrors with 
sorrow, despair, and lamentation. A demented 
China means tragedy, as we now well know; 
but a. sane China is capable of international 
amenities. China, restored to her senses, would 
be regarded as a triumph of diplomacy and civil- 
ization, if it proves to be the isste of present 
events. There is a noble reform element in the 
empire, which two years ago had the leadership 
of the Emperor himself. It will no doubt be 
utilized by Western powers in the coming adjust- 
ment of the new political China to an era of en- 
lightenment and progress. The partition of 
China, as sober statesmen, no doubt, fully realize, 
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would involve the greatest peril of modern his- 
tory, and is outside the pale of practical politics, 
without endless vexations and an eventual out- 
lay so stupendous that it would threaten to im- 
poverish Christendom. The empire, whether as 
a whole or in part, must be reorganized as China. 
The government should be left in Chinese hands, 
chastened and restrained by a wholesome respect 
for international obligations, pledged to a modus 
vivendt with civilization, and reconciled to an 
‘¢ open door” of political, social, commercial, and 
religious access on the part of Western nations. 
This is, in the end, best for China. 


THE RECORD OF MISSION ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The Christian missionary can then do a be- 
neficent and increasingly effective service to the 
Chinese people by imparting to their social evolu- 
tion the invaluable tonic of modern education, 
combined with higher ethical guidance. and 
Christian faith, so far as they are inclined te 
cherish it. Notable results are already apparent 
in spite of exceptionable difficulties. 

The evangelical church membership of China 
is now about 100,000, indicating that the Chris. 
tian community of all ages, without restriction to 
communicants, is not far from 400.000. Roman 
Catholics number, probably, 1,000,000 ; so that, 
in round numbers, there is 4 population of nearly 
1,590,000 Christians in the empire. There are 
slightly over 2,500 Protestant foreign mission- 
aries, including married and unmarried women, 
and the native evangelical associates of the mis- 
sionary in religious work number 5,000. The 
total of all foreigners in China, including mis- 
sionaries, merchants, and all classes of non- 
Chinese residents, is probably about 20.000. 

The total of higher educational institutions 
under Protestant auspices is 281—distributed as 


follows: Universities and colleges, 12; theo 
logical and training schools, 66; boarding 


schools, seminaries, and high-schools, 166; in- 
dustrial training institutions, 7; schools or 
classes for teaching medicine and nursing, 30. 
Besides these, there are numerous village common 
schools and kindergartens. There are gathered, 
in these higher institutions, 9,964 pupils—mak- 
ing, with the addition of an estimated attendance 
of 30,000 in the common schools, a total of 
about 40,000 pupils under instruction. We are 
not able, at the present writing, to include any 
of the statistics of Roman Catholic effort. 

There are 23 mission publishing-houses and 
printing-presses, issuing annually, according to 
latest reports, 2,640,000 volumes. The fine 
Shanghai Press of the American Presbyterian 
Mission is, easily, the most prominent of these 
literary agencies. The call, in recent years, for 
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Western literature in Chinese dress has taxed to 
the utmost the resources of these presses. The 
issues of the Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian and General Knowledge, and the five other 
tract societies, have been unprecedented. The 
Religious Tract Society of London makes an ex- 
tensive contribution of valuable literature to the 
Chinese vernaculars. The Bible 1s translated into 
24 distinct languages or dialects of the empire, 
and is widely distributed. 

In 124 Protestant mission hospitals and 240 
dispensaries from which recent reports have been 
received are treated annually 1,700,500 patients. 
There are still 20 hospitals and 31 dispensaries 
concerning which no record has come to hand. 
Orphanages and foundling asylums under Protes- 
tant care number 9; leper asylums, 11; schools 
for the blind, 10; opium refuges, 61; Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 47; and similar 
organizations for young women, 7. There are 
efforts also in the interest of temperance, purity, 
and the abolishing of foot-binding ; the latter 
movement not being exclusively missionary, but 
favored and supported by an influential group of 
ladies belonging to the families of merchants, 
diplomats, and other foreign residents. The total 
value of mission property is not at hand as I 
write, but it must be many millions of dollars. 

These are some of the illuminating and benefi- 
cent results of the missionary occupation of 
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China. They are forces to conjure with in the 
social, intellectual, and moral transformation of 
the empire. To them, as much as to any other 
agency, let us frankly acknowledge it, was due 
the reform movement that so lately startled 
the conservative reactionists. Christianity, if 
true to itself, cannot enter China without re- 
forming it in many radical ways. These throb- 
bings of a higher life, these half-conscious thrills 
of destiny, are pulsing in some of the best blood 
of China ; and, as is already true in Japan, they 
will contribute a measure of capacity and solid 
worth to the public service of the state which in 
time will act a decisive part in molding the na- 
tional destiny of one-fourth of the human race. 
Let us not be dismayed by the present phenom- 
enal international experience in the far East! It 
means, clearly: Hands off China merely for 
purposes of conquest, partition, or political 
aggrandizement ; hands on China to secure at 
least the decencies and necessities of orderly 
government, the observance of treaty obliga- 
tions, the ‘‘open door” to trade, civilization, 
human intercourse, and religious liberty. This 
will insure, at the same time, the highest wel- 
fare of the Chinese, and unveil to them the 
hidden import of their long-neglected and 
scorned opportunity to fulfill their mission in the 
sisterhood of nations, to which they rightfully 
belong. 


JAPAN’S PRESENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHINA.* 


‘ BY JOSEPH KING GOODRICH. 


HERE is but little in the deportment of the 
people to indicate that Japan is again en- 
gaged in something very like a war with China, 
and conditions are very different from what they 
were in 1894. Then, the excitement reached to 
the remotest corner of. the land; to-day, there is 
nothing to be noticed outside of the ordinary 
routine of life in such a place as this; and even 
in Tokyo and at the ports, one would have to 
look closely to detect the fact that something un- 
usual was occurring. It seems as if the people 
realize that they are now codperating with other 
civilized powers in a deed of common humanity, 
and it lends a dignity to their demeanor which 
was conspicuously absent in the whirl of excite- 
ment that marked every step six years ago. At 





*This article, from the pen of an experienced observer of 
Japanese politics, was written at Kyoto, Japan, on July 24 
last, and received at the office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
on August 13. 


that time there was a disagreeable anti-foreign 
spirit apparent, which led to sundry unpleasant 
encounters ; it has not entirely disappeared, but 
to-day the people are reasonably considerate of 
all—even the Chinese are not molested. There 
is little reason for the Japanese feeling unkindly 
toward the Chinese who remain here, for most of 
them are far from being in sympathy with the 
Boxers, and most of them are perfectly out- 
spoken in their adverse comments upon the un- 
friendly acts of their government. I can but 
think that when peace is restored in China, and 
the other powers acknowledge Japan’s part in the 
war,—as, surely, they must do,—the result will 
be of pleasing benefit to foreigners in Japan. 
Too much importance can hardly be attached 
to the telegraphic communications which have 
recently passed between the Emperor of China 
and the Emperor of Japan. On July 11 his Ex- 
cellency Li Sheng-toh, the Chinese Minister to 
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Japan, called at the foreign office in Tokyo and 
submitted the following telegraphic message ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of Japan : 

HIS IMPERIAL CHINESE MAJESTY’S TELEGRAM. 

We, the Emperor of China, to His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan, Greeting ! 

Our country being on terms of intimate friendship 
and mutual reliance with Your Majesty’s country, it 
was a great shock to Us that the chancellor of Your 
Majesty’s Legation was about a month ago attacked 
and put to death. Profoundly touched by this sad 
event, We caused steps to be taken for the arrest and 
punishment of the perpetrators of the crime. But the 
Powers, suspecting that in the prevailing conflict be- 
tween Our Christian and non-Christian subjects Our 
Government was supporting the non-Christians against 
the Christians, attacked and occupied the forts at Taku. 
Thus hostilities were commenced, and the situation has 
become more and more complicated. 

From the general trend of events in the world, We 
are persuaded that the East and the West confront each 
other; and that Your Majesty’s country and Ours are 
the only Powers that maintain their ground in the East. 
It is not China alone which is made the object of the 
ambitious longings of the Powers that assert their 
strength in the West. Should China fail to hold her 
own, We are afraid that Your Majesty’s country might 
also find the situation untenable. The interests of the 
two countries are therefore linked together, and We 
venture to hope that Your Majesty may find it possible 
to set aside for the present questions of minor impor- 
tance and make common cause with Us in the main- 
tenance of Our general interests. China is at the pres- 
ent moment so completely occupied in conducting 
military operations for the suppression of the insur- 
gents, that it is impossible for her to take proper meas- 
ures for averting the dangers from outside and for 
bringing the complication to a successful termination. 
We are therefore constrained to rely on the support of 
that country which like Our own dominions forms part 
of Asia. 

Under these circumstances, We present this message 
to Your Majesty in the spirit of absolute frankness and 
truthfulness, and beg that Your Majesty will take such 
action as may be deemed adequate in Your judgment 
to restore order and peace under Your powerful guid- 
ance. We also most earnestly beg Your Majesty to 
favor Us with a reply. 

The 7th day of the sixth month of the 26th year of 
Kuang Hsii (July 3, 1900). 


In answer to the above the following reply 
from the Emperor was handed to the Chinese 
Minister, who doubtless at once transmitted it by 
Wire : 


HiS IMPERIAL JAPANESE MAJESTY’S REPLY. 


We, the Emperor of Japan, to His Majesty the Em- 
peror of China, Greeting ! 

The report that We received some time ago an- 
nouncing the murder of Sugiyama, Chancellor of Our 
Legation at Peking, has so far lacked all positive con- 
firmation, and it has therefore been a cause of profound 
grief and regret to Us to be assured of the correctness 
of that report by the telegram just received from Your 
Majesty. 


Since that sad event took place, the insurgents in the 
northern parts of Your Majesty’s dominion have be- 
come more and more violent and their lawlessness has 
been unbounded. They have, We are informed, not 
only surrounded and attacked the foreign diplomatic 
Representatives, the members of their suites, and other 
foreigners, but have even massacred the Minister of a 
certain Power. We are further informed that Your 
Majesty’s troops fail not only to afford any relief to the 
foreign Ministers, but to suppress the insurgents. We 
need not remind Your Majesty of the fact that under 
International Law diplomatic agents are entitled to 
the highest respect and that their person is inviolable. 
Any offense against their person is therefore a direct 
contravention of International Law, and it is not neces- 
sary to point out the extreme gravity of the responsi- 
bility that would be incurred when the offense consists 
in their murder. 

If Your Majesty’s Government earnestly suppresses 
the insurgents and rescues the foreign Representatives, 
their suites, and other foreigners, We trust the difficul- 
ties of the situation might not prove insurmountable. 
We wish Your Majesty to understand that the suppres- 
sion of the insurgents and the rescue of the foreign 
Representatives are duties which Your Majesty owes 
no less to Your Own country than to the other nations 
of the world, a duty the fulfillment of which does not 
admit of the least delay or hesitation. Since last month 
the Powers have dispatched large forces to Tientsin, and 
Japan has likewise found it necessary to send her troops. 
In taking this step the object kept in view has been to 
suppress the insurgents and to rescue the diplomatic 
Representatives and other foreigners. Beyond that 
the Powers have no ulterior motive. If Your Majesty’s 
Government should lose no time in rescuing the Minis- 
ters of foreign nations from their dangerous position, 
such action on Your Majesty’s part would, We trust, be 
recognized as an indication of Your Majesty’s sincere 
wish to avoid rupture with foreign nations, and it 
would lead to the mitigation of the dangers impending 
over Your Majesty’s country. 

Our Government, as is known to Your Majesty, en- 
tertains feelings of cordial friendship for Your Majes- 
ty’s country, so that should circumstances make it 
necessary Japan will not decline to use her good offices 
on behalf of China. If Your Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, at once suppress the insurrection and actual- 
ly rescue the foreign Representatives, Japan will be 
prepared to use her influence, in eventual negotiations 
between Your country and foreign nations, with a view 
to conserve the interests of Your Empire. 

It is Our earnest wish that this telegraphic reply to 
Your Majesty’s message will receive the serious con- 
sideration of Your Majesty. sy 

The 13th day of the 7th month of the 33d year of 
Meiji (July 13, 1900). 


The contrast between the spirit shown by the 
two monarchs is most marked : that of the Chi- 
nese Emperor, in spite of the fact of his being 
supposed to be imbued with a spirit of progress, 
evincing a desire to establish a common cause 
between China and Japan against ‘‘the ambi- 
tious longings of the powers that assert their 
strength in the West.” The reply of the Jap- 
anese Emperor gives us much encouragement to 
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believe that he and his advisers appreciate fully 
the responsibility which they took upon them- 
selves just one year ago, and the comments of the 
native press upon this telegraphic correspondence 
augur well for the spirit of the people of Japan. 
The Japan Times, printed in English, but under 
Japanese editorship, says : 

Whether or not such help will be forthcoming from 
this country, entirely depends upon whether or not 
China will yet disown the barbarous and suicidal ac- 
tions of the group of statesmen now dominant in 
Peking. It should be distinctly understood that her 
fundamental national policy of enlightened progress 
absolutely precludes Japan from associating her inter- 
ests with those of any country, however closely allied 
to her by ties of history or race, that blindly and will- 
fully refuses to identify itself with the higher interests 
of humanity and civilization. That the statesmen at 
Peking painfully fail to grasp this evident truth, is 
unfortunately made too plain by the silly proposal 
made by them that Japan should ‘‘make common cause 
with China” against the ambitious designs of the 
Western nations! The proposal is, indeed, so absurd 
that it has deservedly been ignored altogether in his 
Majesty’s reply. There will be no hope for China unless 
and until her leaders awake to the truth that the real 
danger to China or any other Asiatic nation lies in its 
obstinate refusal or its innate incapacity to take its 
place in that march of general progress which is irre- 
sistibly sweeping away all that is opposed to its course. 
Had China recognized this truth and acted upon it in 
the same whole-hearted manner as we have done, she 
could not possibly have been overtaken by a disaster 
like that which now hangs over her. 


There is only one diplomatic journal in Japan, 
the Gatko Jiho, and its opinion as to Japan’s atti- 
tude in the present crisis is that it is important 
for the country to choose one of the three follow- 
ing-named courses : 

(1) To take a similar stand with the powers in 
their concert, and to execute their resolution pas- 
sively. 

(2) To propose to undertake, voluntarily, a 
greater share of work than the other powers, 
provided that they do not object to it. 

(3) To consent to undertake a greater share 
after the other powers, in consequence of their 
inability, begin to depend upon Japan. 

The first is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
this people, and may be set aside without com- 
ment. Of the second, it may be said that it 
seems to be the course which the powers would 
thrust upon Japan ; and, in this connection, ref- 
erence may be made to the dispatch from the 
foreign community at Shanghai, saying that it 
is the universal opinion there that should Japan 
fail to rescue the foreigners in Peking, she 
would ‘be guilty of an unpardonable crime 
against humanity. The Japanese press strongly, 
and it must be admitted, naturally, protests 
against this charge. Japan has already shown 


her willingness to do more than her share ;_ but 
the question of rescuing the foreigners in Pe- 
king cannot be solved by sentiment alone—the 
physical obstacles are serious ; and it is not yet 
made patent’ that Japan is bound to incur the 
enormous pecuniary expense and to make the 
necessary sacrifice of human life in accomplish- 
ing that which is as much the duty of others to 
do as it is that of Japan. Indeed, we of the 
United States are the last to take this position 
against Japan ; and there is a growing disposi- 
tion in Japan, and in China, too, to hold us 
partly responsible for the present distressing 
state of affairs. Posing as the champion of free- 
dom, liberty, and advancing civilization, it was 
our duty to have aided the efforts made by the 
young Chinese Emperor, almost three years ago, 
to start his great nation along the path of prog- 
ress. We did nothing then, perhaps because 
we could not. But he must have been blind 
indeed who did not see, three months ago, the 
grave menace that threatened the foreigners in 
China; and then was the time for us to have 
sent.a few regiments to Taku and some men-of- 
war, to be ready for an emergency. We could 
have done it without arousing the jealousy of 
other powers ; Japan could not have done so. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be in favor 
of the third line of action, and encouragement in 
this direction is found in the assurances that 
Russia has ceased to view Japan’s activity with 
jealousy. In the early days of the present trou- 
ble, Russia was inclined to view with consider- 
able, suspicion Japan’s attitude ; but, seeing the 
Japanese forces codperating with those of other 
nations and showing themselves especially valiant 
in the Taku engagement, Russia seems to have 
come to understand the Japanese better, and the 
firm policy of the Japanese Government, which 
has made it possible for its contingent to occupy 
an important position among the allies, is being 
welcomed by Russia. It is further reported that 
Russia is very anxious that Japan keep on in- 
creasing her strength in the field, and declares 
that Japan will be the only power able to ma- 
neuver a large army in China under the existing 
circumstances. Some idea of the expense which 
Japan is assuming in this campaign may be 
gathered from the fact that it is estimated that, 
for maintaining one army division in Northern 
China for the period of one month, a sum of 
about 4,000,000 yen (say, two million gold dol- 
lars) will be required ; and if, as is more than 
probable, another division has to be sent, the ex- 
pense by the end of November—and hostilities 
can hardly be brought to a close before that time 
—will be in the neighborhood of twenty million 
gold dollars. Surely, but little complaint can 
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fairly be made of Japan’s promptness! With 
the landing of the last sections of the Hiroshima 
army division,—which, by the way, is organized 
as a complete army corps in every branch of the 
service,—the Japanese force in China will be 
about 22,000 strong, which will be sufficient to 
hold the situation at Tientsin, but hardly enough 
to effect the much-desired relief of the foreigners 
in Peking; and it is pleasing to note that the 
Japanese Government has shown unmistakable 
evidence of its willingness to respond to the man- 
date of civilization, with the approval of the 
world, in such a manner as shall enable her to do 
the work promptly, thoroughly, and efficiently. 

Military affairs in Japan are not more active 
than was to be expected. The prompt mobiliza- 
tion of the army division at Hiroshima, and its 
dispatch to China with something of the same 
expedition that marked the action of the authori- 
ties six years ago, is not more than was looked 
for ; and it was all done without any of the for- 
mer cry of ‘‘ making the glory of Japan’s arms 
shine beyond the sea.’’ In view of the proba- 
bility of there being further calls for troops for 
China, it has been decided to omit the usual au- 
tumn army maneuvers. General staff duty is 
now active in barrack and armory inspection, 
and it is likely that at least one more division 
will soon find itself receiving that practice in its 
profession which comes from an actual campaign. 

For home defense nothing in the least unusual 
is taking place, and it is impossible for oné here 
to ascertain the source of, or to verify, those 
absurd rumors that appear in the home papers 
as to Japan’s placing live torpedoes in any (not 
to say all) of her harbors. The agents of mail 
steamers have not been notified of this, and we 
have yet to learn of a ‘torpedo pilot” having 
been placed upon any vessel entering Nagasaki, 
Kobe, or Yokohama harbors. There is consid- 
erable activity at the navy-yards, but it is of the 
open kind that is to be expected when Japan is 
working harmoniously with other powers in a 
common cause. There must always be a certain 
amount of uncertainty as to what Russia will do 
next ; yet while Japan has not diminished aught 
of her watchfulness, it does appear as if there 
were less danger of friction between Russia and 
Japan now than there has been for many months, 
although the imminence of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities between those two nations which has been 
such a constant theme with the American and 
Kuropean papers has never been evident to a 
careful observer who is right on the spot. 

‘The authorities are urging upon the people 
the importance of showing hospitality and af- 
fording all possible assistance to the refugees 
who are arriving from China in increasing num- 


bers. Many of the unfortunates have been la- 
boring hard in the cause of their religion, while 
others deserve no less sympathy for the cruel loss 
inflicted upon them by the present disturbances. 
Some—indeed, a goodly number—were barely 
able to make their escape with what they wore 
on their backs and carried in their hands, and 
have landed here in a state of absolute distress. 
The Japanese press voices the hope that the 
government and people will see that these unfor- 
tunate persons have no cause to regret their 
fleeing to these shores from the scenes of blood- 
shed and pillage which are to be met with in 
some parts of the neighboring empire. Unfor- 
tunately, this humanitarian spirit is more than 
offset by the heartless spirit of pecuniary greed 
that possesses the hotel-keepers ; and prices at 
places to which the refugees from China would 
naturally go are being advanced to rates which 
must deplete the slender purses of those who 
would pay if they could; the impecunious are 
being cared for by the charitable as well as is 
possible. 

The gist of local politics is given by the Japan 
Times, in the following : 

While the public attention is absorbed by the Chinese 
problem, an important political development is silently 
and slowly taking place among us, which, when con- 
summated, will signalize the opening of a new epoch in 
the constitutional history of Japan. We mean the or- 
ganization of a new political party by Marquis Ito. The 
idea of forming a party such as will command the con- 
fidence of the people and be able to undertake the or- 
ganization of a strong and efficient cabinet has been in 
the mind of the veteran statesman ever since he left 
office just two years ago. That he has been steadily 
directing his efforts to the realization of his object must 
have been patent to anybody who has followed his re- 
markable lecturing tours throughout the country dur- 
ing the past twelve months—one of the themes which he 
dwelt upon with most emphasis in his speeches being 
the necessity of a well-disciplined and responsible party. 

The offer of the leadership of the Liberal party 
last May was somewhat embarrassing to the mar- 
quis; but he put it aside, and now he is about ready 
to launch his new party. The platform has not 
been published, but it must not be supposed that 
even Marquis Ito can lead the Japanese people 
by the nose, and strong opposition to his scheme 
is heard in certain quarters. It would seem as if 
the present were an inopportune moment for mak- 
ing such a radical change as this new party con- 
templates; but many of the leading statesmen 
contend that the necessity for party reformation 
is so urgent as to brook of no delay, even if the 
country be engaged in war, for the attitude of 
the new cabinet will be in entire harmony with 
the present plan of campaign, and its capacity 
for handling matters of wide importance will be 
greater than that of the present one. 











PRESSING NEEDS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY MAJOR JOHN H. PARKER, 39TH INFANTRY, U-S.V. 


{Major Parker, who won great fame with the machine-guns in Cuba, and who wrote a graphic little 
book entitled ‘‘'The Gatlings at Santiago,” has now been for some time in the Philippine Islands. He has writ- 
ten for this magazine on previous occasions, and we have learned to value very highly his keen powers of observa- 
tion and his downright frankness and sincerity. Just as we were going to press with our August number, we 
received from him the following manuscript, mailed on June 7 from his post in the Philippines. * It is not too 
late to give it to our readers now. It may be relied upon as representing things exactly as the writer sees them, 
without a suspicion of party bias. In a letter accompanying his article, Major Parker remarks: ‘In an official 
report of conditions in my jurisdiction for May, 1900, I stated that not a hostile shot had been fired therein since 
February 12, 1900, and only one breach of the peace had been committed—that by a native, drunk on bino. I ad- 
vance the doubt whether a territory of equal population could be found in the State of Kentucky, for the.same 











period, with as good a record. 


HE war has become for all practical purposes 
a thing of the past. Travel is as safe 
as it was in the West from 1870 until the sup- 
pression of train-robbing ; fields are being culti- 
vated, and trains of pack-ponies are carrying the 
produce of the country to market. People are 
poor, and nearly every family wears mourning ; 
but the cheerfulness of Oriental fatalism tem- 
pers their grief, and the habits of obedience 
formed during three hundred years of slavery 
to friar, Church, State, and tax-farmer have well 
prepared them for new masters. It is here the 
American must pause to realize his own need of 
information on the habits and ideas of these new 
fellow-citizens, before forming a judgment of 
their characteristics and necessities. The pre- 
conceived ideas of Americans about them are 
nearly all wrong. 

1. Although they are fighting in a manner 
generally contrary to the laws of civilized war- 
fare, yet they are not an uncivilized people. 

They are uniformly polite, both to each other 
and to foreigners ; they are intelligent, and gen- 
erally able to read and write; they are a very 
religious people ; they have always been accus- 
tomed to a system of law and legal settlements of 
disputes ; they have produced generals, poets, 
lawyers, painters, and business men of recognized 
ability—some of world-wide reputation; and 
they are eager to learn the ways of advanced 
civilization. 

2. Like ourselves, they are a mongrel race, 
formed by the survival of the hardest-lived traits 
in a varied and cosmopolitian (Oriental) ances- 
try. Far from being a degenerating race, they 
are a Virile, young, and healthy new stock, prob- 
ably destined, from their geographical position 
and racial peculiarities, to play an important part 
in the great drama of the proximate future in the 
neighboring Orient. Their race type is to their 
world what that of the Americans is to the West- 
ern civilization. Combining many of the best 


” Major Parker is now at Tanauan, Batangas Province, Luzon.—THE EDITOR. ] 


traits of their varied ancestry, they have, how- 
ever, contracted the vices that usually flow 
from contact of feebleness with unscrupulous 
strength. Long used to haughty dominance, 
they are sometimes servile; never having been 
able to resist by force, they have learned to use 
falsehood and deception as a shield; accustomed 
to. play an inferior part, their learning is too 
often superficial. But they are hospitable, chari- 
table, musical, and ambitious. Surely, these are 
good traits on which to build. 

3. Numerically, they are a very strong race, 
and they have the richest garden-spot of the 
world for their heritage. They are capable of 
prolonged and sustained effort, are constant un- 
der reverses, and as industrious as the necessi- 
ties of their habitat require. With these pre- 
mises, the following needs stand out saliently, and 
are easily within the gift of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

I. The first and great need is peace. 

This means, not merely a successful termination 
of the existing strife, now practically suppressed, 
but the assured tranquillity that would come 
from some definite, settled, and published policy. 
In other words, the intentions of the United 
States with reference to the future government 
of the islands should be clearly and decisively 
expressed by the supreme law-making power. It 
is not enough for the President to say this or 
that ; these people know too well the vicissitudes 
of politics, and that in matters of this kind no 
President is bound by the personal statements of 
his predecessor, even if that predecessor should 
have been himself. But a joint resolution of 
Congress, or an act of Congress, they would un. 
derstand as a definite and final statement of the 
intentions of our people toward them. They 
would then, either in joyful anticipation or in 
quiet resignation to the inevitable, settle down to 
adjust themselves to new conditions. 

It is not possible for them to do this under 
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present conditions. Those who are inctined to 
be friendly to the American rule fear that, in 
case of American withdrawal, they would be- 
come victims of the extremists ; while those who 
are fanatically opposed to American rule argue 
that, as Congress gives no decisive word, the 
American occupation is likely to soon end. They 
argue, and rightly, that if we mean to stay, there 
can be no harm in Congress saying so, and thus 
ending their suspense ; but that so long as the 
Americans themselves are undecided, the Fili- 
pinos are justified in pushing their contentions. 
They state that, since the service of the present 
military force of the United States will expire 
by limitation on June 30, 1901, it is therefore 
clearly the intent of Congress to give independ- 
ence at that date. This uncertainty of condi 
tions retards business and social interests; it 
operates to the detriment of everybody in the 
islands, and, unless made necessary by exigent 
political reasons at home, should be at once end- 
ed by decisive and authoritative action on the 
part of Congress. 

II. A system of public schools, with government 
aid and superintendence. 

Under the Spanish rule, the friars, nuns, and 
priests did a great deai in this line, but at -pres- 
ent there is no organized system in operation. 
The rifle may secure temporary cessation of 
strife ; but the rifle is an expensive and barbarous 
method of keeping the peace. It appeals to 
the worst side of human nature. The school- 
house, on the other hand, brings domestic tran- 
quillity through the cultivation of the higher at- 
tributes. Through education alone can we hope 
for any permanent tranquillity. When we get 
these people educated to see there is more enter 
tainment in contesting an election—or other 
principle—in court than by bullets, we shall 
have made a long step forward. 

The country is divided into municipios, and 
these are divided into barrios. Tanauan, for ex- 
ample, is a municipio of about 60 square miles, 
divided into one pueblo and 26 barrios, with a 
total population of 20,000. There are 27 schools 
in operation in this municipio at the present date 
(June, 1900), with a total attendance of 1,782. 
But there are no schoolhouses, few books, and 
no funds. The teachers are paid by subscrip- 
tion, and less than one-third of those of school 
age are in attendance. This municipio is far in 
advance. Many have no schools at all in opera- 
tion, and many others none outside of the cen 
tral pueblo. 

Government aid should be given in the follow- 
ing directions : 

1. Every barrio with 50 pupils of school age 
should have a school, and the teacher should be 


partially paid by the government of the islands 
from public revenues. A per-diem allowance 
(Mex.) of two cents per pupil would be ample as- 
sistance in this direction, an equal amount being 
paid by the barrio or municipio. 

2. Every such barrio should have a substantial 
schoolhouse. The material should be furnished 
by the government, the labor of construction by 
the barrio. 

3. A graded system of uniform text-books 
should be supplied by the government—primary, 
intermediate, and advanced—at the bare cost of 
printing, together with all other necessary facili 
ties in the way of maps, globes, charts, black- 
boards, ete. This supply should be lavish, and 
should include a good course in the English lan- 
guage and literature. 

4. A trained American teacher should be in- 
stalled as superintendent of public instruction in 
each municipio. He should establish the neces- 
sary schools, supervise their operation, conduct 
classes in English and teachers’ institutes, and be 
paid entirely by the general government of the 
islands, 

This system would necessitate a bureau of 
public education, and would cost some money ; 
but itis very much cheaper than military suppres- 
sion of Spanish- Malay insurrections. The school- 
house means stability, law, order, and intelligent 
appeal to judicial arbitrament instead of arms. 

III. Improved appliances for agriculture. 

It is positively pitiable to see the tools the far- 
mers work with. Plows, harrows, hoes—every- 
thing dates about 300 B.c. They get less than 
half of the products of the ground, owing to their 
crude methods, and the ground could be made, 
by proper cultivation, to yield three times what it 
does. There is a great market here for Ameri- 
can agricultural tools. At the same time there 
is a field for the agricultural bureau of the gov- 
ernment to work in. The cocoa industry is much 
troubled in some parts of the islands by a blight 
which has its origin in some kind of an insect. 
A scientific study should be made of this, with a 
view to its prevention, just.as the fruit industry 
of northern New York is constantly protected by 
scientific study of conditions. Similarly, there is 
raging in southern Luzon, and has been for 
three years, a pestilence among the cattle. The 
writer very well remembers the ‘‘ Texas Fever” 
plague in the Mississippi Valley from 1878 to 
1885. This has been effectually rooted out by 
scientific prevention. The same kind of work 
should be done here. 

IV. Facilities for transportation and communi- 
cation. 

These are now of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. There is only one short railroad, and this 
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does not tap the richest part of the island. The 
most paying thing I know of in the way of an 
investment at the present time would be a rail- 
road from Manila to Batangas, all easy country, 
with few grades and few bridges, and tapping 
the garden-spot of the island of Luzon. Mili- 
tary telegraphs are going up, but commercial 
lines will have to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the country. There are along this line 
great forests, rich mines, flourishing towns, and 
vast fertile fields, in a high though crude state 
of cultivation. The products are sugar, syrup, 
copra, oranges, bananas, tobacco, lumber, and 
various manufactured articles. Coal and copper 
can be found in abundance. The northern prov- 
inces are said to present similar conditions. 
Such things as electric and gas light plants, 


street railroads, etc., must follow in their turn. 
Water-power is frequent, but not utilized. 

V. Readjustment of the tariff relations with the 
United States, so as to draw these people into more 
intimate business relations with our country. 

This was illustrated so recently in the case of 
Porto Rico that no discussion is necessary. 

There are many other much-needed things ; 
but the above are the most pressing needs of 
these islands. Only one of these can be even 
begun by the military government—the school 
problem. This has been begun ; locally, as in 
the case of the municipio cited, and in a more 
general manner by the appointment of a suitable 
officer to take charge of this department and 
elaborate a system. What can be done by the 
military is being done promptly and intelligently. 


AMERICA AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CHINA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 
(Of the Hinghua Mission, Methodist Episcopal Church.) 


a is plain to every man in the street that the 

form of the future government of China 
must be settled largely by the powers that are 
now sending armies and fleets to save, if possi- 
ble, the ives of their ministers and citizens in 
North China. It is equally axiomatic that the 
monstrous abortion miscalled a government that 
caused or permitted the present situation to be- 
come possible will not be continued. The Em- 
press Dowager and all her crowd of reactionary, 
learned, and venerable fools have numbered and 
finished their own days. They opened the cave 
of Aolus, and the storm that burst forth will 
sweep them off the earth. 

But what next? There are three possible 
methods of procedure : 

1. Restore the rightful Emperor, Kuang Hsi, 
to the throne. ; 

2. Establish a new dynasty under a protecto- 
rate. 

3. Partition the empire among the powers. 

Of these three plans, the first is by far the best. 
But at present it is not known whether his Majesty 
is still living or not. He is in the hands of his 
bitter enemies. We know that these villains are 
desperate and without conscience. There is but 
faint -hope that he has been spared. A large 
number of influential Chinese and Manchus have 
recently sent a joint petition to the governments 
at Washington, London, and Tokyo asking them 
to unite in an effort to restore Kuang Hsii to his 


throne. If he is alive and able to assume the re- 
sponsibility, it seems in every degree probable 
that upon the entrance of the allied armies into 
Peking this rightful ruler will be at once restored 
to power. Under such circumstances, it is prac- 
tically certain that his government would be, for 
a time at least, largely dominated by foreigners. 
His ministers of state would be, in part, carefully 
selected Western statesmen. His army and navy 
would be under foreign officers. The finances of 
the empire especially would be in charge of 
Western men. The friendly attitude of America 
toward China will tend to give her citizens a 
large proportion of these foreign officials. The 
other nations will be less jealous of Americans 
than of Europeans in these places of responsibil- 
ity and trust. So it is probable that America 
wiil, if the Emperor is reinstated, have a large 
share in the reconstruction of China. 

When the shackles of this medieval system of 
civil-service examinations are broken, and ra- 
tional methods of modern education are substi- 
tuted, the Chinese will very rapidly learn to adapt 
themselves to the new régime. Within a genera- 
tion they may be able to manage their own in- 
ternal affairs with little or no foreign aid. 

The restoration of the Emperor would be hailed 
with delight by the great mass of the Chinese 
nation. There would be no delicate international 
difficulties to adjust. A lawful government 
would at once assume control. The country 
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would be saved from a season of uncertainty as 
to who is in authority, which is so much to be 
dreaded in a semi-civilized country like China. 

But what if the murder of Kuang Hsi has 
been added to the long list of the crimes of this 
wicked Empress? ‘Then the question of a gov- 
ernment established by the powers for 300,000,- 
000 Chinese becomes much more complicated. 
There is no living heir-apparent except the nine- 
year-old boy who was forced upon the empire 
last February. But as his father is supposed to 
be the real head of the Boxer Society, and is 
certainly in active sympathy with them, it is en- 
tirely impossible that the allies should recognize 
this little pretender as having any claims to the 
throne. It is always a difficult thing to found a 
new dynasty ; but in China there are more than 
ordinary obstacles to be overcome. According 
to Chinese belief, the Emperor is the Son of 
Heaven. He is the father of his people; his 
person is sacred. A new man foisted upon the 
empire by foreigners would not be able to inspire 
the reverence that the disciple of Confucius 
must have in order to give loyal support to his 
sovereign. 

For the powers to manufacture a purely foreign 
government and harmoniously carry it on from 
Peking, would be a feat that seems scarcely 
within the range of possibility while human na- 
ture is in its present unregenerate state. Never- 
theless, a new dynasty might be established un- 
der a strong foreign protectorate. Where there 
is a will there is generally a way. If the powers 
can agree ainong themselves, and will consult with 
and conciliate the leading reformers and best men 
of the empire, it may be possible to reconstruct 
the government and hold the country together 
until it grows strong enough to stand alone. It 
would require statesmanship of the highest order, 
and a degree of unselfishness that is rare in this 
world. It would be natural for China and Europe 
to turn to America for much of the help needed 
in carrying out a plan like this. The American 
policy of the ‘‘open door” would give confi- 
dence that such power would not be abused by 
the government at Washington. It would be a 
new thing under the sun to see so vast a popula- 
tion governed even temporarily by an ecumenical 
protectorate. It looks utopian. It would be a 
magnificent experiment. 

But if the Emperor has been made away with, 
and a new dynasty cannot be successfully launched 
by the allied powers, it seems there would re- 
main but one other alternative—partition. This 
is not what America wants. It is not for the 
highest interests of China nor of the world. It 
would ultimately necessitate great standing ar- 
mies, and expensive fortifications along unnatural 


frontiers. It would make free circulation of 
commerce difficult, if not impossible. It would in- 
volve a long period of reconstruction, when life 
and property would be unsafe all through the 
vast interior. Jt would be certain to engender 
bitter race hatred and strife in many sections of 
the country. It is by no means a pleasant pros- 
pect to contemplate. even from the most opti- 
mistic standpoint. But it is well for America to 
face the possible necessity of being forced to this 
solution of the vexed problem of the far East. 

In case China must be partitioned, what right 
has America to stand by and say to the more 
distant powers, ‘‘ You govern these people while 
I exploit them!” The case was different when 
it seemed as though the European nations were 
about to carve up China in cold blood, to satisfy 
their own greed. Then it was eminently proper 
for Secretary Hay to take the stand that he did 
last year, when he insisted that, as America was 
not a party to the proposed partition, neither 
would she consent to being discriminated against 
by the despoilers. But here we have an alto- 
gether unlooked for situation. The whole world 
finds itself thrown upon the defensive by the 
hostile act of the government of China, so called. 
Side by side with the other nations, an American 
army is marching to Peking to rescue her minis- 
ter and citizens from a terrible fate—or, if need 
be, avenge their death by wiping out the most 
corrupt and barbarous government of modern 
times. <A responsibility comes upon every one 
of these parties that has engaged in the over- 
throw of the existing régime in China, to aid in 
establishing a new and capable government in 
the place of the one destroyed. If the outcome 
should make it necessary for the powers -to gov- 
ern China in sections, instead of from a central 
authority, America cannot honorably stand aloof. 
It will be a stupendous ‘‘ white man’s burden,” 
thrown upon the nations of the West. We be- 
lieve the Anglo-Saxon peoples are best qualified 
for the task, both by nature and by training ; 
and it will, of necessity, largely fall upon them. 
It is to be most earnestly hoped that the first or 
the second of the plans outlined above will be 
found practicable when Peking is entered by the 
allied armies. Butif not, the contingency of par- 
tition must be faced. The American people have 
yet to learn to shirk national responsibility, when 
forced upon them in the unselfish discharge of 
duty. . The dawn of the twentieth century is too 
late to begin to learn a lesson so ignoble. 

Whether the solution of the Chinese problem be 
restoration, protection, or partition, it seems cer- 
tain that America, the newest world power, will 
have a leading part in shaping the future of this 
the most ancient of empires. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT MONZA. 


KING HUMBERT, OF ITALY: A CHARACTER 
SRLTCH. 


4 ams news of the murder of the King of Italy 

came upon Europe with the shock of the 
proverbial bolt from the blue. For some time 
past there had been no manifestations of discon- 
tent. The recent general election had resulted 
in the yeturn of over a hundred Socialists and 
anti-Monarchists, which afforded a free consti- 
tutional vent for the popular dissatisfaction with 
the high-handed actions of the late ministry, and 
the fall of General Pelloux while still possessing 
a majority of the Chamber, and the installation 
of his’ successor, had pledged the ministry that 
the unconstitutional measures which were re- 
sorted to by its predecessor should not be re- 
peated, and had, it was thought, disarmed even 
the most malcontent. 

The King was at Monza, distributing prizes in 
the midst of an enthusiastic populace. The 
ceremony was complete, and he was driving 
away amid the cheers of the multitude, when 
suddenly the assassin dashed forward, sprang 
upon the carriage-steps, and fired in rapid suc- 
cession three shots, which took fatal effect. Italy 
had lost its monarch, and the European com- 
munity had received one of those sudden and 
violent blows which are felt from the center to 
the circumference, making every crowned head 
and ruling personage feel how frail is the security 
against the attack of a determined assassin. It 
is well not to exaggerate things; and the late 
King himself was the author of a famous saying, 
often quoted in these latter days, that attempts at 


assassination were among the inevitable risks of 
his profession. He uttered this bon mot after the 
failure of the second attempt, when he received 
the congratulations of his courtiers with charac- 
teristic nonchalance. 

Monarchs and all those who tower head and 
shoulders above the dead-level of the multitude 
are become targets not merely for the marksmen 
of discontent, but for the anarchist and the mad- 
man. It is one of the penalties of being con- 
spicuous. There is no khaki for monarchs and 
for presidents ; and the marvel is, considering 
the notoriety which attaches to successful assassi- 
nation, that attempts are not much more fre- 
quent. No doubt there are a great many more 
than the world ever hears of; for it is only 
when they get so far as to actually occur in pub- 
lic that the press, that sounding-board of civili 
zation, spreads the echo of the shot throughout 
the land until there is not a village or hamlet in 
Europe which is not all agog with the news of 
the latest crime meditated against the ruler of a 
people. The last previous attempt of the kind, 
which was fortunately unsuccessful, was that in 
which crazy Sipido attempted to kill the Prince 
of Wales; but the last great tragedy in which 
the assassin was successful was that of the Em- 
press of Austria—a lady against whom even her 
murderer could allege nothing except that she 
belonged to the royal caste, and challenged de- 
struction as an emblem of the social order which 
he wished to destroy. 
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When the first attempt was made to kill King 
Humbert by Passanante at Naples, shortly after 
his accession to the throne, the would-be mur- 
derer sprang upon the steps of the carriage, dag- 
ger in hand, and struck what he hoped would 
Signor 
Cairoli flung himself between the King and his 
assailant, and received in his shoulder the blow 
which was meant for Humbert’s heart. From 
that day, whenever the King drove abroad in 
Rome, he always rode in a lofty phaéton, the 
steps of which were carefully folded up so as to 
provide no foothold for any assassin who at- 
tempted to repeat the crime of Passanante.. A 
very striking feature of Rome was the King’s 
anti-assassination phaéton ; for whereas, in the 
ordinary victoria or landau, the seat is very lit- 
tle raised above the axle, the King in his phaé- 
ton was so high up in the air as to be quite inac- 
cessible to any sudden attack. Possibly if the 
King had used his phaéton at Monza, he would 
have foiled the attack of Bressi. As it is, the 
throne has been vacated, one more monarch’s 
scalp has been added to the gory bead-roll of the 
assassin ; and a shudder of added unrest, dis- 
quietude, and uneasiness has been contributed to 
a situation already the reverse of attractive to 
persons of nervous temperament. 

Di mortuis nil nisi bonum is not a maxim 
which needs to be invoked in order to secure 
silence as to the deeds of the dead monarch. He 
was neither a bad man nor a bad king. He was, 
in many respects, an unobjectionable monarch. 
It may be objected that the present time is cone 
in which it is impossible to tolerate mediocrities 
on the throne. But King Humbert couid never 
claim to rank among the great sovereigns of his 
time. 

Personally he always displayed the courage of 
his house. Those who knew him maintain that 
he was a born fatalist, with a rooted disbelief 
in the possibility of individual action or personal 
will operating as material factors in the evolu- 
tion of events. When he saw his duty clearly, 
he did it with all the unconcern of a soldier or- 
dered into battle. When the cholera was raging 
at Naples, he visited the patients in the cholera 
hospitals, paying no regard to the warnings and 
protests of those who considered that he was un- 
duly jeopardizing the life of the King of Italy 
In all similar circumstances when the question 
was personal, and when the duty of the man, the 
soldier, and the sovereign was clear and unmis- 
takable, he faced death with indifference ; nor is 
there any proof that the repeated attempts of the 
assassin in the slightest degree affected his nerve. 

In matters political he did not display the same 
intrepidity ; he was, indeed, cautious almost to 
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the verge of timidity. There is a curious anec- 
dote of the excessive precautions which he took 
before venturing to substitute his own arms for 
those of Pope Pius IX. on the Palace of the Qui- 
rinal. The royal residence in the capital, like 
most of the other public buildings occupied by 
the Italian Government, at one time belonged to 
the Vatican. The statues of the Apostles still 
adorn the walls of the Quirinal, and an inscrip- 
tion dating from Papal times still reminds the 
passerby of its original owners. But the King, 
while tolerating the Apostles and the inscription, 
resented the presence of the Pontifical arms of 
Pio Nono. One fine day a fire was reported in 
the palace, and flames were seen to be bursting 
from a small window immediately below the ob- 
jectionable carving. They were extinguished 
without difficulty, but not before the smoke and 
flames had blackened and disfigured the Papal 
coat-of arms. This being the case, King Hum- 
bert ordered their removal and substituted his 
own. But before the new coat-of-arms was in 
its place, all Rome was laughing over the story 
that the King had arranged the fire in order to 
afford him an excuse for his action. A small 
bonfire was made in the room immediately below 
the coat-of-arms, with the express purpose of 
affording an excuse for the alteration which the 
King did not feel himself strong enough to make 
of his own motion. It is added that this coat- 
of-arms is the one solitary outward and visible 
sign of his presence in Rome. 

He has been sincerely free from the mania 
which possessed so many of the rulers of the 
Eternal City to perpetuate their memories by the 
erection of great buildings and splendid monu- 
ments, or the construction of public works. He 
built nothing, he repaired nothing, and he passed 
away, after his twenty years’ reign, leaving noth- 
ing behind to commemorate his presence in the 
City of the Cesars. This was characteristic of 
the man. He was singularly free from all love 
of ostentation or parade. He was a simple man 
—simple in his tastes, and never so pleased as 
when he could escape from his palace and his 
court and betake himself to his favorite pastime 
of the Piedmontese hunter. Although King of 
Italy, he was always Piedmontese, loving to talk 
in the Piedmontese dialect so much that the ten- 
ure of the Giolletti Ministry was regarded as per- 
ceptibly more secure because Giolletti was one of 
the few Italian premiers who could talk to the 
‘King in his own patois. 

He had behind him no such record as that 
which endeared Victor Emmanuel to the hearts of 
his subjects. Neither in private nor in public 
did he display those traits which captivate the 
fancy of the multitude. .The Roman populace, 
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reared in traditions of pub- 
lic munificence and impe- 
rial and Pontifical splendor, 
never took kindly to the 
retiring monarch, who was 
only too glad to be relieved 
from participation in the 
pomp and ceremonies of 
this evil world. 

His real life was lived 
at a shooting-box in the 
hills, to which he repaired 
whenever exigencies of 
state afforded him sufficient 
leisure to forget that he 
was a king and only re- 
member the pleasures of 
the chase and the joys of 
outdoor life. He carried 
this to such an extent as 
even to avoid those occa- 
sions of local popular cele- 
brations at which it is the 
experience of monarchs to 
be displayed as part of the 
insignia of the nation. By 
this means, he indeed es- 
eaped a good deal of the 
boredom which afflicts the 
Prince of Wales, who 
goes throvgh this royal pa- 
rade with exemplary punc- 
tuality and patience. But 
it is doubtful whether, on 
the whole, it was good busi- 
ness for the monarchy. 

The King was an ex- 
cellent ‘man of business. 
His civil list was large, 
and, in addition to the 
civil list, he was the pos- 
sessor of immense estates 
in Piedmont, and not less extensive properties in 
other parts of Italy. These domains were ad- 
ministered with economy and ability when the 
Italian finances were in disorder and more or 
less confusion reigned in the other departments 
of state. It used to be a standing joke in Italy 
that the only ministry that was flourishing was 
the ‘* Ministry of the Royal Domains.” The 
savings of the King are said to have been great ; 
and it was a popular opinion in Italy that his ac- 
cumulated wealth was invested in the Bank of 
England. Hence, when applications were made, 
as they always are made, from time to time, by 
impecunious persons and institutions for subsi- 
dies from the royal coffers, the refusal was justi- 
fied on the ground that the last penny had been 
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sent to the Bank of England, and that there was 
nothing ieft to give away. What truth there is 
in this popular legend, who can say ? 

The first business of the King on rising every 
morning, which he punctually did at 6 o’clock 
when he was in Rome, was to attend to the man- 
agement of his own private business. The early 
hours of the morning were spent with his secre- 
tary attending to all the details of his private 
property. After attending to his own affairs, he 
spent an hour before breakfast in his grounds in 
the company of his dogs, or in visiting his sta- 
bles ; for he was ever more at home with horses 
and dogs than with ministers and courtiers. At 
9 o’clock he took his first breakfast. After this 
he received his ministers of state, who submitted 
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to him documents and dispatches, and discussed 
with him such affairs as necessitated his personal 
intervention. He usually lunched with the 
Queen, but only if she was alone ; for if, as. was 
often the case, she had invited many of her mu- 
sical and artistic friends, he preferred lunching 
with the gentlemen of his: household. After 
lunch he would sleep for an hour, and in the 
afternoon would drive in his high-seated phaéton, 
of which I have already spoken. He was a man 
of exceeding regularity of habit, and this charac- 
teristic governed his afternoon drive. He seldom 
or never varied from his accustomed routes, of 
which there were two. One was over the sum- 
mit of Mount Janiculum, and the other through 
the well-known Borghese Gardens. 

In the evening he dined quite simply in the 
Quirinal, for he was very little given to royal 
feasting. The Queen, who is devoted to music, 
had organized a famous quartet and quintet, 
which discoursed sweet music in the palace. 
But King Humbert had no taste for music, either 
vocal or instrumental, and. where the music was 
there the King was absent. 

He was a man without any literary tastes, who 
seldom or never read any books, and took abso- 
lutely no part in the intellectual movement of 
modern Italy. Nejther had he any taste for the 
drama. It was said of kim that he never en- 
tered the theater in his life; but this is an ex- 
aggeration, for upon ceremonial occasions he has 
entered the royal box. One of these rare visits 
was made recently when the production of Signor 
Verdi’s ‘+ Falstaff’? was made the occasion of a 
national demonstration. ‘The King was present 
in the royal box, and the performance from the 
beginning was an immense success. When the 
second act was over, the King said: ‘There is 
now no doubt as. to the success of the piece ; let 
us send for Signor Verdi” (an act of homage 
which was usually paid to the successful author 
only at the end of the play). Verdi was duly 
sent for, and when he appeared in the royal box 
the unprecedented honor of a summons before 
the close of the performance was enthusiastically 
applauded as testifying to the honor in which 
the King held the composer. The approval 
which signalized the summons to the royal box 
was considerably abated when the curtain rose 
for the third act and it was discovered that the 
King had left the theater. He had anticipated 
the call to the author simply in order to escape 
from a performance which bored him. 

Late in the evening, between 10 and 11 o'clock, 
the King was nearly always to be met driving in 
the first pneumatic-tired vehicle seen in Rome to 
visit the lady to whom he remained devoted 
before and after his marriage with touching 
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fidelity. King Humbert was not like his father, 
King Victor Emmanuel, whose illegitimate off- 
spring added so considerably to the population 
of Italy that a witty Italian once maliciously re- 
marked, when the French were deploring the 
continuous diminution in their population, that 
the best service Italy could do to France would 
be to lend her Victor Emmanuei for atime. Con- 
temporary history is always busy with the amours 
of monarchs ; but King Humbert, if he has not 
altogether escaped an entry in the chronique scun- 
daleuse of his time, is regarded as exceptional 
among monarchs for the fidelity of his relations 
to the woman of his affections. That that woman 
was not his lawful spouse was, perhaps, not al- 
together the unnatural consequence of his posi- 
tion. When at the age of twenty-four he 
married his cousin, the present Queen, there was 
no pretense of denying the fact that the marriage 
was, like most royal marriages, a mariage de con- 
venance. It was necessary for the dynasty that 
a legitimate heir should be born to the throne, 
and for one year King Humbert and his wife 
continued in conjugal relations. The fruit of 
this union was the Prince of Naples, who has 
now succeeded his father as Victor Emmanuel IIT. 
After that vear, the primary purpose of the mar- 
riage having been accomplished, it was under- 
stood that while the King and Queen remained 
good -friends, lived in the same palace, and al- 
ways kept up appearances, they lived their own 
lives, and-went their own ways. The Queen, 
highly educated, esthetic, lived in a world of 
ideals, into which her husband, simple hunts- 
man, soldier, and sovereign, never entered. 
The extraordinary and unshaken hold which a 
lady 12 years his senior was able to maintain 
over the King to the last is a subject of universal 
comment.in Italy. But upon this it is not neces- 
sary to dwell. 

As a king, Humbert has been praised by one 
party on the ground of his scrupulous attach- 
ment to the cath which he swore to the constitu- 
tion, and by others he has been blamed not the 
less severely for his refusal to exercise those 
powers with which the constitution armed the 
sovereign of Italy. Leading Italian statesmen 
maintained that the King had reduced the fune- 
tions of a constitutional sovereign to a mere fig- 
urehead, and they were interested in the method 
by which the Queen has contrived to use her in- 
fluence to facilitate the working of the British 
Constitution. If only, they said, King Hum- 
bert had been as much a sovereign as Queen 
Victoria, many of the difficulties which afflict 
modern Italy might have been easily and expedi- 
tiously removed. The King, however, until the 
latter days of the Pelloux Ministry, remained a 
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strictly constitutional sovereign. As minister suc- 
ceeded minister, whether Piedmontese or Sicilian, 
he found in the King a purely negative support. 

Only in the latter days of the Pelloux Minis- 
try, when General Pelloux executed what was 
practically a Parliamentary coup d’état, and met 
obstruction by arbitrary decrees which the Su- 
preme Court subsequently declared to be illegal, 
did the King extend his negative support to 
quasi-urconstitutional action. He believed, no 
doubt, that it was the only way out of an cmpasse, 
and he also hoped that when the general election 
took place it would provethat the electorate ap- 
proved of the action of the ministry. 

When the result. was made known that the 
Socialists and anti-Monar¢hical party had in- 
creased their strength:to’a hundred members in 
the,new Parliament, the King’s confidence in 
General Pelloux disappeared; and it 1s said 
that it was.the consciousness of this loss of the 
royal confidence which led to the resignation of 
General Pelloux before any proof had been af- 
forded that he had lost the support of a majority 
of the new Parliament. One case in which the 
King would -have acted. more wisely if he had 
followed his own impulse was that of the am- 
nesty 6f those who were convicted for participa- 
tion in the bread riots some years, ago. - The 
King,:it was believed, was in favor of-giving’a 
general amnesty at the end of six months. His 


ministers objected, preferring that the amnesty 
should be postponed till the end of twelve 
months. In the meantime, there sprang up an 
agitation accompanied with considerabie demon- 
strations of passion, which had this result, that 
when the twelve months expired ministers main- 
tained that it was impossible to grant the am- 
nesty, as it would seem to have the appearance 
of capitulation under dictation. Hence fresh 
bad blood, ill-feeling, and unrest, which might 
have been avoided had the King ventured:to 
assert his influence in the direction of mercy. 


This, however, is attributed by some critics to 


his constitutional fatalism. He was never con- 
vinced that any action would alter things much 
either way ; and, as it was not clearly his duty as 
a soldier and a King to insist upon his own views, 
he fell back upon the advice of his ministers 
and left the responsibility with them. ‘‘The only 
initiative he ever displayed in affairs of state,” 
said ashrewd observer, ‘‘ was the initiative of nega- 
tion. Noone could say that he would do nothing 
with a more imperturbable and immovable deci- 
sion.” He was a negative King from first to last. 





QUEEN MARGHERITA, OF ITALY. 
(Who married Humbert April 21, 1863.) 




















-one of the catastrophes of his reign. 
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But if this was true in home affairs, it did not 
characterize his foreign policy. ‘The Triple Al- 
liance entered into shortly after his accession to 
the throne was his policy as much as that of 
Crispi, and he has adhered to it with unswerving 
resolution through good and ill report. With 
equal tenacity he has maintained a policy of arma- 
ments which was a corollary of the policy of the 
Triplice. It was in his reign also that Italy em- 
barked upon her ill-fated policy of colonial ad- 
venture in the Red Sea, the collapse of which, at 
the fatal battle of Adowa, will be. remembered as 
That it did 
not convince him that a policy of expansion was 
a mistake for Italy, may be assumed from the 
fact that when the scramble for China was ini- 
tiated by his ally, the Kaiser, the Italian Gov- 
ernment showed a strong disposition to press for 
the cession of Chinese territory ; and even in the 
last days of his reign, his government showed a 
disposition to take part in the international cru- 
sade against China. 

In Italian politics the question of Rome 
dominates everything. It was the Roman ques- 
tion and the need for safeguarding Italy against 
an attack from France for the purpose of reéstab- 
lishing the temporal power which forced Italy 
into the Triple Alliance. Nothing has been 
done to effect an arrangement between the Vati- 
can and the Quirinal ; but the healing influence 
of time has told in favor of Italy, and Victor 
Emmanuel III. succeeds to relations with the Pope 
much less strained than those which prevailed at 
the death of his grandfather. On the whole, 
King Humbert has not conferred any great and 
signal advantage to the kingdom over which he 
had been called to reign. Neither, on the other 
hand, with the exception of the misfortune in 
Abyssinia and the continual drain upon her 
economic resources entailed by the armaments 
necessary to a member of the Triple Alliance, 
will his name be associated with any national 
misfortune. As a soldier he did his duty brave- 
ly and well. As asovereign he carried out his 
idea of duty without enthusiasm, but with the 
same steady adhesion to his obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which characterized him in all the 
other departments of life. 

He is succeeded by his only son, the Prince of 
Naples, now reigning under the title of Victor 
Emmanuel III., who at the time when he was 
called to the throne was yachting in the Levant. 
The Prince of Naples is a man small of stature, 
who has never given any indication of excep- 
tional ability or statecraft. At the time when 
the King was-pressed to exercise his royal pre- 
rogative and assert himself more in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, it was reported in Rome 


that the King had said: «If you want anything 
like that to be done, let me abdicate and my suc- 
cessor will have less scruples than myself.” 

The Prince was reported, not unnaturally, per- 
haps, to have expressed very, strong opinions 
against. Crispi at the time of the disaster. in 
Abyssinia. But for the most part he has kept 
himself out of politics, and the world waits with 
interest not unmixed with curiosity to see the 
note of the first werds which he will address to 
his subjects. He has one specialty which does 
not shed much light upon the line of his future 
policy. He is a.devoted student of numismat- 
ics, and his collection of coins is said to be one 
of the finest in Europe. 

He married, four years ago, the Princess of 
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Montenegro, a beautiful wo- 
man, simple and unostenta- 
tious, who was little qualified 
by her training in the moun- 
tain hamlet of Cettinge to 
play the rédle of a great Eu- 
ropean queen. ‘The mar- 
riage, unfortunately, has not 
been blessed by offspring, so 
that in case of the demise of 
Victor Emmanuel III. the 
crown would pass to his 
cousin, the Duke d’Aosta, 
the son of King Amadeus of 
Spain, who married a sister 
of the Duke of Orleans. The 
Duke d’ Aosta is an artillery 
officer of commanding pres- 
ence and of considerable 























oratorical ability. He has a 


family,—both sons and _ Princess Héléne, of Montenegro, Victor | Victor Emmanuel III., King Humbert s 


daughters, —so that, even in 
the case of another catas- 
trophe, the succession is secured. The younger 
brother of the Duke d’Aosta, the Duke of 
Abruzzi, is in the arctic regions, on his way to 
the north pole. 

King Humbert’s assassin was an Italian, as 
was also the assassin of the Empress of Austria. 
His crime, wliether prompted by the frenzy of 
an individual or by a criminal conspiracy, will 
be inevitably attributed to political motives, and 
will tend naturally, although illogically, to 
strengthen the reaction against the Republican 
and Socialist parties in Italy. The Conservatives, 
who lost ground badly at the last election, will 
exploit’ the crime of"Monza to the uttermost, de- 
claring that it is the natural outcome of the 
teachings of their political opponents. This 
may be true or it may be false, but it will be 
used unsparingly by the Conservatives of Italy. 
The crime of the assassin will probably tend to 
defeat its own ends by strengthening the hold of 
the dynasty upon the population, which, whether 
it be republican or monarchist, has little sym- 
pathy with political murder. 

Although the sad event cast a gloom over Eu- 


Emmanuel’s Queen. 


son and successor. 
ITALY’S NEW RULERS. 


rope, and led to the canceling of the fétes and 
popular entertainments which were arranged in 
Paris in honor of the Shah and the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference, it was not expected to have 
any immediate political results. 1t may increase 
the clamor for repressive legislation ; and some 
French journalists are already using it in order 
to upbraid the Italian Government for refusing 
to support the demand fcr exceptional measures 
of international repression against the modern 
Thugs. What is too probable is that the crime 


is only the latest illustration of the lawless spirit ~~ 


of violence which is abroad in the earth at the 
present time. The attack upon the Dutch re- 
publics is one illustration of this spirit ; the assas- 
sination of the King is another. We are far from 
seeing the ends of the unchaining of the spirit 
which makes the will of the individual or of the 
nation the sole law of right or wrong, and justi- 
fies an attack upon the government of a state or 
the life of a sovereign on the ground that either 
one or the other stands in the way of the imme- 
diate realization of ambitions or of aspirations 
which cannot be gratified within the limits of law. 
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“COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON. 


OLLIS P. HUNTINGTON, who died at 
Raquette Lake on August 13, probably 

did greater things and more of them in the stren- 
uous work of exploiting the material resources 
of America than any other man. When the end 
suddenly came, he was still in harness and about 
to undertake enterprises of even greater magni- 
tude; but he was already the absolute. master 
of the greatest transportation system in the 





Courtesy of Leslie’s Weekly. 
MR. C. P. HUNTINGTON. 


world—the Southern Pacific, with 9,604 miles of 
track and about 5,000 miles of steamship lines, 
earning $60,000,000 annually. He and his as- 
sociates had reduced the time from New York 
to San Francisco from six months to six days, 
and opened to civilization a region producing 
most of the wheat and corn in America, and 
more gold and silver than any other fields, save 
possibly in South Africa, in the world; he had 
brought a hamlet of five houses at Newport 
News, Va., to a city of 25,000 inhabitants, with 
the largest shipyards in the country, and with an 
export trade threatening the commercial inter- 
ests of New York City. 

In 1835, at fourteen years of age, Huntington 
made a bargain with his father, a small farmer 


in Connecticut, allowing the boy to work for his 
own living, and freeing him from the legal farm 
apprenticeship, which lasted to manhood. There 
were nine children in the Huntington household, 
Collis being the fiftn; and though the family 
was a good one, descended from a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence of that name, the 
utmost prudence on the part of the elder Hunt- 
ington could not more than make ends meet. 
In the first year of his freedom, the enterprising 
youngster made a gross sum of $84 in addition 
to his board and his clothing; and he saved 
every cent of the $84, and embarked in trade 
with this capital. First, he bought a stock of 
cheap clocks. and peddled them off in the Con- 
necticut towns. Then he extended his itinerant 
trading to New York, and purchased stock there 
which he disposed of in journeys through the 
Southern States. The Yankee boy had a fine 
taste for a bargain, and with it the imagination 
which enabled him to create the situation for 
many bargains. 

He was successful enough in his peddling to 
provide means for stocking a general store, in 
partnership with his brother, and this concern 
was established in Oneonta, N. Y., in 1844. In 
September of the same year Collis Huntington 
paid a visit to his old Connecticut home and 
married a former schoolmate, Miss Elizabeth T. 
Stoddard. This lady had the thoroughbred 
traits of good ancestry, and seems to have been a 
proper mate for such an eager, vigorous spirit ; 
Mr. Huntington, in paying a tribute to her devo- 
tion and helpfulness in the days of the early 
struggles, tells how she got ready to make the 
overland journey to California—a six months’ 
affair then—on two hours’ notice. 

Soon there began to come to the ‘general 
store’’ at Oneonta rumors of the great things 
doing on the Pacific Coast, and Huntington 
quickly decided to become an Argonaut. In 1848 
he sent a quantity of trading supplies to Cali- 
fornia by way of the Horn, and the following 
year himself went westward by way of the Isth- 
mus of Panama. So many prospectors suddenly 
accumulated at the isthmus that the shipping 
facilities of the Pacific were inadequate to keep 
the relay station clear, and Huntington’s party 
was forced to wait three months. The Oneonta 
man had brought along his cash capital of $1,200, 
however, and he immediately began a business 
of transporting men and supplies across the isth. 
mus, with the result of increasing this fund to 
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$5,000 by the time he found a California-bound 
ship with room on it. Working his way before 
the mast, he voyaged to San Francisco. Not 
liking the looks of things here, he proceeded to 
Sacramento, and after a brief fit of the mining 
fever, set up his tent, literally, as a tradesman. 
The presence of much gold and of imperative 
needs for supplies were ideal conditions for aman 
of Huntington’s genius. He prospered exceed- 
ingly ; his tent establishment changed into an 
important hardware business, in which he was 
soon joined by Mark Hopkins, an Argonaut from 
Massachusetts, and a successful merchant of Sac- 
ramento. Huntington and Hopkins built up a 
business which, by 1860, was estimated to be 
worth $200,000. 

At this time the universal theme of conversa- 
tion in the dimly lit cabins of California pros- 
pectors was the possibility of connecting the Pa- 
cific Slope with civilized America—that is, Amer- 
ica east of the Missouri River—by rail. ‘lhe vast 
region of the great plains lay west of the Missouri 
River ; but the magnificent distances of the re- 
gion did not form the obstacle that led most people 
to regard the idea of a transcontinental railroad 
route as entirely chimerical. It was the problem of 
traversing the Sierra Nevada Mountains that made 
people regard Civil Engineer Judah, a man who 
- said it could be done, as insane. Collis P. Hunt- 
ington was one of those who believed the thing 
could be done, and must be done ; and he finaliy 
made the definite proposition to the solid men of 
Sacramento that he would be one of seven or 
eight to put up the actual cash for a definite 
survey. Six men came forward, including Mr. 
Huntington's partner, and Judah, the engineer 
The last named died in the midst of the negotia- 
tions ; another member of the syndicate was dis- 
heartened by the obstacles ; and when, in 1861, 
the Central Pacific Company was organized, there 
were five members. Leland Stanford was presi- 
dent, Huntington vice-president, Mark Hopkins 
treasurer, and Charles and E. B. Crocker made 
up the directorate. This was the turning-point 
of Mr. Huntington’s career—when he was trans- 
formed from a successful tradesman to a man of 
gigantic affairs. The Central Pacific Company 
of 1861 hada capital stock of $8,000,000. Hunt- 
ington saw that it would. be impossible to com- 
plete an undertaking of such magnitude without 
aid from the’ National Government, and he was 
deputed by his associates to. visit Washington to 
convince the authorities of the feasibility and 
vast advantages of the project. 

In a way, no time could be less propitious for 
the success of the adventurous merchant’s er- 
rand; for in 1862 the government was con- 
fronted with the overwhelming problems of the 


Civil War, and there seemed to be a reasonable 
doubt whether there would continue to be any. 
United States to be pledged for such a great 
undertaking as this. On the other hand, the 
argument was used that foreign troops might be 
landed on the Pacific, in the event of interna- 
tional complications which threatened, and a 
transcontinental road would, of course, be the 
only means by which the government could 
make any effective attempt to repel an invasion. 

At any rate, Huntington, with his powerful 
arguments, his magnetic personality, and his 
mastery of the details of the plan, carried the 
day. The government furnished bonds to the 
amount of $27,000,000 to finance the construc- 
tion of the road, these bonds not to be sold until 
fifty miles were equipped. In addition, it gave 
to the Central Pacific Company a land-grant 
of every alternate section on each side of the 
line. So far so good; but there was still want- 
ing the cash to build the first section of the road. 
Huntington’s Sacramento firm had been a large 
purchaser of supplies in the wholesale market of 
New York, and had paid its bills with prompt- 
ness and regularity. The entire assets of the 
firm were mortgaged to guarantee the safety of 
the funds Huntington raised for immediate use, 
and the road was begun in 1862, at a time when 
the Union Pacific was slowly creeping westward 
to eventually meet the new road on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah. 

When the first fifty miles were completed and 
the government bonds became available, Mr. 
Huntington and his associates organized the 
Credit and Finance Company, and as directors of 
the Central Pacific Company made a contract with 
themselves, in their capacity of Credit and Finance 
Company, to construct the road. Thus, as the 
Central Pacific Company, they paid to them- 
selves as the Credit and Finance Company the 
following sums for the work: The $27,000,000 
of government bonds secured by the second mort- 
gage on the road, $27,000,000 of the company’s 
first-mortgage bonds, and about $8,000,000 of 
bonds issued on the land-grant from the govern- 
ment. The last spike in the Central Pacific was 
driven on May 10, 1869. 

Huntington had been intensely active in his 
work on the enterprise throughout its entire con- 
struction. He acted as its purchasing agent, and 
conducted his operations on a scale unheard of 
in those days. For instance, it was said he pur- 
chased 65,000 tons of rails in one day, while on 
a visit to New York. ; 

The thing was done, and for practical purposes 
the United States was twice as large as it was 
before these Sacramento storekeepers busied 
their brains with the scheme and sent their reso- 
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COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON. 


lute envoy to Washington. Owing to Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s canny method of paying for the road he 
and his associates came out of the transactions 
wealthy men—even wealthier in financial credit 
and general business prestige than in cold cash. 
All of these they began to use with the greatest 
daring and perspicacity to absorb the transpor- 
tation properties of the Pacific Slope. It was 
said that within a very short time Huntington 
and his associates had control, literally, of all the 
railroad, street-car, and steamship facilities west 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

The Central Pacific was from the day of its 
completion enormously useful to the country, 
and very advantageous to C. P. Huntington. 
The stock went up to par, and was quoted on all 
the exchanges of Europe and America. Early 
in the eighties, Mr. Huntington and his associ- 
ates began to dispose of their holdings—chiefly 
to foreign buyers ; but Mr. Huntington retained 
the management. 

About this time he was much occupied in his 
efforts to block the project of John C. Frémont 
and Thomas A. Scott for a transcontinental rail- 
road throught Texas. Out of this struggle came 
the magnificent project of the Southern Pacific, 
in absolute terms the largest achievement of Mr. 
Huntington’s career. While retaining the man- 
agement of the Central Pacific, he and his asso- 
ciates completed the South- 
ern Pacific from New Or- 
leans west and north to San 
Francisco. In its present 
condition the Southern Pa- 
cific: covers 26 subsidiary 
companies, with over 9,000 
miles of track and 5,000 
miles of steamship lines. Its 
rails extend south into Mex- 
ico and north to Portland, 
Ore. It has steamship lines 
to Central America and 
South America, and coast- 
wise lines on the Atlantic 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Huntington’s com- 
mercial and financial activi- 
ties embraced many other 
projects only less vast than 
those which have been out- 
lined. He was the first man 
to build a railroad in Mexico 
without a subsidy from the 
Mexican Government. He 
took hold of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio road when it 
had ruined several sets of 
owners, developed the feed- 
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ers in Kentucky and Tennessee, continued the 
line from Richmond to Newport News, and put 
the whole on a substantial basis. At Newport 
News, his investments created a city and gave 
employment to 10,000 men. The town is ex- 
porting goods to the amount of $35,000,000 a 
year, and has a real estate valuation of $11,000, - 
000. Mr. Huntington built homes for his em- 
ployees and aschool to give free education to their 
children. At the present time a mammoth dry- 
dock is being built there, at a cost of $1,000,000 ; 
and Mr. Huntington had in mind a great steel- 
mill and still further extensions for the shipyards. 

In person Mr. Huntington was an imposing 
figure. More than six feet high and massively 
built, with an exceptionally powerful chin partly 
hidden by his beard, he was the personification 
of momentous force and resolution. His physi- 
cal strength was a matter of great pride with 
him, and he delighted in the fact that at school he 
was unconquerable in exercises of the ‘‘ manly 
art.” Intellectually he was no less robust. He 
gloried in the very struggle of the stormy course 
of his business career. His only happiness was 
its strenuous endeavor. Opposition, calumny, 
setbacks only whetted his appetite for the game 
of business. He never lost his temper when at- 
tacked, but persisted with coolness and certainty. 
The fierce competition of trade was the breath of 
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MR. COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON AT HIS DESK IN HIS BROAD STREET OFFICE, NEW YORK. 
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life to him. To show how he sometimes fairly 
spoiled for a fight, people tell how in the sixties 
he purchased a newspaper in California which 
had been run on abolition principles, but had 
languished, largely owing to the fact that sympa- 
thizers on the other side announced that no editor 
of the sheet would beallowed to live. Mr. Hunt- 
ington found an Irishman willing to do the work, 
with the public understanding that it was Collis 
P. Huntington who was responsible. The pro- 
prietor was not disturbed. 

So entirely was his heart bound up in his work, 
that Mr. Huntington really knew nothing of a 
vacation. If he ran off to the Adirondacks for 
a few days, his secretary'was with him and was 
kept at work. No sooner did he take a fancy to 
his camp at Raquette Lake, where his death 
came, than his alert brain seized on the project 
of improving the facilities of communication in 
the mountains, and he built a railroad and spent 
great sums on the improvements of his camp. 
That a man should have lived so long under such 
pressure, should be working as hard at seventy- 
nine as at twenty-nine, is little short of marvel- 
ous. It is to be accounted for by the great rail- 
road man’s habits, as well as by his magnificent 
constitution. He lived in strikingly simple style, 
rising early and retiring early ; eating lightly 
and with great regularity, and abstaining almost 
entirely from any stimulants stronger than tea. 
He never used tobacco, and said he scarcely knew 
the taste of wine until after he was fifty. 

The Huntington residence at Knob Hill, San 
Francisco, is a magnificent structure, though it 
is entirely eclipsed by the New York house on 
the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue. It is said Mr. Huntington expended 
$2,500,000 on this building ; the magnificence of 
its interior finishings are certainly not surpassed in 
America. The railroad builder took a deal of in- 
terest in its construction, studying architecture 
and superintending every detail. There is some 
' pathetic quality in the fact that, having erected 
this palace, Mr. Huntington never cared to live 
in it, and finally offered it for sale. It is easy 
to imagine how his eager constructive genius 
exhausted its satisfaction in the process of build- 
ing, and that such a nature had saved no re- 
sources for leisurely enjoyment of the splendors. 
Yet, with all his imperfect education, Mr. Hunt- 
ington developed a great taste for art. His gal- 


lery in the San Francisco house contains many 
magnificent paintings which he was able to enjoy 
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thoroughly ; another hobby he indulged with a 
lavish hand was his fondness for rich bindings 
and rare books. His busy mind was able, too, 
to respond to the rhythm of verse; it was said 
that he kept a volume of Crabbe’s poems on his 
office-desk. One can easily fancy seeing a sug- 
gestion of the great railroad builder’s theory of 
his own significance in the recent episode of the 
New York Sun's prize offer for the best poems 
challenging Mr. Markham’s ‘‘The Man With 
the Hoe.” The Sun announced editorially that a 
reader of Mr. Markham’s verses, who preferred 
to remain unknown to the public, offered a large 
sum for the best treatment in verse of “‘ The 
Man Without a Hoe’—the man who had no 
drudgery and could not get any. It was re- 
vealed, after Mr. Huntington’s death, that he 
was the anonymous ‘ Responsibility ” who made 
the offer and defined the terms of the poetical 
competition. The incident strikes the keynote 
in Mr. Huntington’s idea of helping others—to 
give them work. That his imagination, daring, 
and pertinacity did give work to hundreds of 
thousands who would not have had it if some 
one had not created those great channels of 
trade, is undeniable. Mr. Huntington was not 
ready nor lavish with charities, though now and 
then his hand would be quietly outstretched to 
give help where it was needed. His most nota- 
ble gift of money was $50,000 for the trade- 
school features of the Hampton Institute. His ac- 
quaintances have often remarked a manly impulse 
in him to take the part of the ‘‘under dog.” 
This trait led to his strong abolitionist sympa- 
thies and to his championing the cause of. the 
Chinese on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Huntington was twice married—the second 
time to Mrs. A. D. Worshan, a few months after 
his first wife’s death in 1884. He died childless, 
however. He adopted his niece Clara, and made 
much of his stepson, Archer M. Huntington ; he 
is a student, with no companionship in his father’s . 
strenuous life. 

Though an approachable man, Mr. Huntington 
was by no means popular. His manner in busi- 
ness was often brusque, and the fierce struggle 
of his life brought him many bitter enemies. He 
was a good friend and a good hater; stronger 
than other men about him, he was determined to 
use his strength, and fought his way on to sur- 
mounting any obstacles, mountains or legisla- 
tures, that might be in the path of a sturdy Yan- 
kee with many difficult railroads to build. 
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THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARTY AND ITS 
: CANDIDATES. 


BY EDWARD J. WHEELER. 


‘¢ C@TUBBORN minorities,” said De Tocque- 

ville, ‘‘are the hope of republics.” Of 
the eight minor parties that are taking part in 
the campaign this year,* the Prohibitionists are 
entitled to special mention as the most ‘‘stub- 
born’’ minority American politics has yet pro- 
duced. This is the eighth Presidential campaign 
in which they have presented a ticket of their 
own, despite the fact that the party has never 
elected a Presidential elector, a governor, or a 
Congressman, and probably not more than half a 
dozen State legislators. In the Presidential elec- 
tion four years ago, the Prohibition party vote 
was not quite 1 per cent. of the aggregate vote, 
and this after twenty-five years of activity. The 
Abolitionists had a pretty severe test of their 
staying powers, but they never had to face sueh 
discouragement as this. Yet the national Pro- 
hibition convention, held in Chicago a few weeks 
ago, had delegates to the number of 750 from 
37 States, who showed unlimited enthusiasm, and 
contended as earnestly over the nomination for 
President as though they considered their nom- 
ination equivalent to an election. The leaders 
are boldly predicting 500,000 votes for their 
ticket this year, and their national chairman has 
even talked of 1,000,000 in hopeful strain. If 
the estimate which the (Democratic) controller of 
New York City is said to have hazarded, of 
100,000 Prohibition votes in New York State 
alone, is anywhere within bounds, then 500,000 
votes in the nation is a very moderate figure. 
That ‘if,” however, is an if of considerable 
magnitude. <A vote of 100,000 in New York 


‘State would mean nearly six votes this year for 


every one cast four years ago, and there are no 
indications that any such tide has set in. 
The high-water mark of the cold-water party 


(for a Presidential election) was reached in 1892, ° 


when 270,367 votes were cast for Bidwell. Four 
years later the party lost more than one-half of 
that vote, polling for Levering 131,757. That 
year was marked by a bolt in the national con- 
vention, and the organization of another Prohi- 
bition party ; for your ‘‘stubborn minority” is 
very apt to indulge in bolts and splits in evi- 
dence of the stubbornness of the units of which 





*Two Socialist parties, two Populist, the Silver Republi- 
cans, the United Christian Party, the anti-Imperialists, and 
the Prohibitionists. 


it is composed. Every one will recall the divi. 
sion in the Abolition ranks between the Boston 
and the New York wings; the Populists are to- 
day marching under two distinct banners, and 
may possibly, by Towne’s withdrawal, be split 
into three camps ; and the Socialists, though their 
vote four years ago was but 36,000, have two 
Presidential tickets in the field, and did have 
three until a few days ago. 

The split in the Prohibition ranks was caused 
by two radically different conceptions of the 
movement and its aims, the factions dividing 
under the designations of ‘‘ broad-gauge’’ and 
‘‘narrow-gauge.” While both wings were agreed 
on a radical stand for Prohibition, there was an 
irreconcilable difference as to the attitude on 
other issues. The line of cleavage was not free 
silver, as is generally supposed, though most of 
the broad-gauge wing were for, and most of the 
narrow-gauge wing were apparently against, the 
16-to-1 remedy for our financial ills. The real 
question, however, was whether the party should 
take any attitude whatever on any question other 
than Prohibition. Up to 1896 every national 
platform had expressed positive views on various 
other questions, with the single exception of that 
adopted in 1880, and in that year a small set- 
back in the vote occurred, though the candidate 
was Neal Dow, the most famous of Prohibition- 
ists. The intensity of the feeling developed in 
1896 on the-free-silver question, as well as the 
continued opposition on the part of Southern 
delegates to woman suffrage, frightened the ma- 
jority into a return to the single-issue policy, and 
the ‘‘ broad-gaugers,” disappointed and angered, 
left the party, led by ax-Governor St. John, and 
organized a new party, which they called the 
Liberty party. The split was a deep one. Of 
the three ex-candidates for President then liv- 
ing, Dow, St. John, and Bidwell, each expressed 
himself during the campaign in favor of the new 
Liberty party ; and of the six living ex-candi- 
dates for Vice-President, but two, Russell and 
Cranfill, supported the old party, though two 
others, Stewart and Daniel, finally voted with it. 

This year a similar contest was seen, though 
ina much milder form. The two most promi- 
nent candidates for the Presidential nomination 
were John G. Woolley, of Illinois, and Rev. 
Dr. Silas C. Swallow, of Pennsylvania, who, as 
gubernatorial candidate in that State in 1898, 
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had polled 125,746 votes, largely won by his 
fight for ‘‘honest government” and against 
Quay. Mr. Woolley stood for the most rigid 
adherence to the single-issue policy. Dr. Swal- 
low stood for a platform that would include, be- 
sides Prohibition, planks against ‘‘ imperialism ”’ 
as distinguished from ‘‘ expansion,’ against 





























MR. JOHN G. WOOLLEY, OF ILLINOIS. 


(Prohibitionist nominee for President.) 


monopolies, in favor of civil-service reform, bal- 
lot reform, arbitration between capital and labor, 
international arbitration, and a Congressional 
enactmént submitting the question of woman 
suffrage to the State legislatures in the form of 
a Constitutional amendment. The vote was 
close, and the result could not be told until 
nearly the last State delegation had been polled. 

John Granville Woolley, the eighth Presiden- 
tial candidate of the Prohibition party, is better 
known in church gatherings than in political cir- 
cles. He is an ‘‘Ohio man,” having been born 
half a century ago in the little town of Collins- 
ville, near Cincinnati, of pioneer parents, and 
having received his college education in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. He has never held 
public office, except that of city attorney in 
Paris, Ill. (1876-77), and that of state-attorney 
in Minneapolis (1884-86). Like John B. Gough 
and Francis Murphy, he has passed through the 
fiery furnace which drink kindles for its slaves. 
Of those experiences he has had little to say, and 
the little he has said relates to his struggle for 
reformation. Here is part of his story as he re- 
lates it: 


I walked the streets of New York City, one August 
day—starving, but I was sober. It is sometimes an 
awful thing to be sober. The play of my life was over ; 
the light was burned out. Il was a ruined man, God- 
less and hopeless ; and that is hell, whether it happens 
to a man in this world or another. I saw the three 
witches, Starvation, Beggary, and Crime, stirring a 
black broth for me on the bleakest moor of life that 
ever the fanged hounds of appetite and remorse hunted 
aman over. But I was sober ! 


** And as a man with difficult, short breath, 
Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to shore, 
Turns to the desolate, wide waste and stands at gaze,” 


so I looked back upon the wreck of my life that day. 
All was lost. Father had died, calling upon me to stay 
out of the saloon to see him die. Mother had died, 
calling upon me to stay out of the saloon and see her 
die. Wife was worse than widowed; children worse 
than orphans—shelterless, but for the grace of creditors 
and God’s canopy that shelters all ; and the future was 
an infinity of pitch. But I was sober! If I had said I 
had left off drink forever, no man who knew me would 
have believed me. I had not been to bed, for I had no 
bed. I remember nothing of the night before or the 
morning, but I was sober. I thought I was going mad. 
I washed my face at the fountain in Union Square, and 

















MRS. JOHN G. WOOLLEY. 


crossed over to Eighth Avenue. At the corner of 
Twenty-first Street I saw the sign of Stephen Merritt— 
you know him, some of you; all the angels know him 
well. I had never seen him, but had heard of him. It 
was not food I thought of, but an overwhelming desire 
filled me to touch the hand of a good man. I entered. 
A man with the joy of the Lord in his face came to 
meet me, with his hand extended, and as he grasped 
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mine, I said: ‘‘I don’t know why I came——” The sen; 
tence was never finished, for I burst into tears, and 
then I told him who and what I was. 

That was in 1888. The climb back to man- 
hood and self-respect took a year or more, and 
there were several lapses. His friends, for he 
makes friends rapidly, stood by him. He took 
the first work that came to his hand, and it 
chanced to be the addressing of wrappers at 
$1.00 per thousand, for the paper of which he is 
now editor and part proprietor! There is a little 
stone house on Staten Island which was twelve 
years ago the only building in what soon became 
Prohibition Park, and has since expanded into 
Westerleigh. In that little house, a relic of 
Revolutionary times, the late Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Boole, with his wife (now the president of the 
New York State Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union), was then residing, superintending 
the beginning of the park. The house is now 
pointed out as the one in which John G. Woolley 
was converted. Residing here with Dr. Boole’s 
family, he kept the pay-roll of the day-laborers, 
and at the end of the week figured up the earn- 
ings of each. He was soon found, however, 
upon the temperance platform, and from that 
day to this his life has been devoted to the fight 
against John Barleycorn. He has never re- 
turned to the practice'of law. In twelve years 
of speech-making, he has-allowed hardly a word 
to escape his lips on any but the one topic; and 
he refused outright to be a candidate on the Pro- 
hibition ticket this year if any other issue were 
mentioned in the platform. What is more strik- 
ing, there is but one phase—the moral phase— 
of the drink question to which he will give much 
heed. The economic, political, and sociological 
phases are not for him. His one corstant appeal 
is to the churches, and he presses it with all the 
intensity-and much of the political imagery of 
the old Hebrew prophets. And yet, neither by 
temperament nor by education is the man narrow 
or intolerant. He has a winning personality that 
is above all ‘‘cranky” affectations. He does 
not ‘‘ talk shop’’ when off duty. He is a liberal 
in his theology. His reading is on many lines, 
and his sense of humor is well developed. 

A few years ago he was the favorite orator in 
the great Christian Endeavor conventions ; but 
the attempt of the officers to keep him clear of 
party politics on such occasions caused a rupture 
that has never been healed. He must, as he 
says, follow his ‘‘ vision,” and he has followed it. 
These are strange words coming from a Presi- 
dential candidate seeking votes: ‘For nearly 
thirteen years my single theme has been that the 
Prohibition party wanted nothing but PROHIBI- 
TION votes, and wanted them only upon the 


stiffest, hardest, highest, RELIGIOUS basis.” 
(The capitals are Mr. Woolley’s. ) 

His domestic life, so much of it as he finds 
time for, is a happy one. His home is in Hyde 
Park, Chicago, and whenever he has occasion to 
speak of his wife and her devotion to him during 
the dark days, or of his three boys and their suc- 
cesses in college, his face glows and his voice 
grows unconsciously tender. 

Mr. Woolley’s colleague on the Prohibition 









































HON. HENRY B. METCALF, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


(Prohibitionist nominee for Vice-President.) 


ticket, Henry B. Metcalf, of Pawtucket,-R. I., 
is a man gf widely different traits. He is de- 
liberate ana conservative, with the instincts of a 
responsible business man rather than the intensity 
and passion of the orator. 

Mr. Metcalf has passed the Psalmist’s limit of 
threescore years and ten, and his care and toil 
have not been without a tangible harvest. He is 
a manufacturer of some means, the president of 
a Savings-bank in Pawtucket, a trustee of Tufts 
College, and for years has been (and perhaps is 
yet) the president of the national organization of 
the Universalists. He has been a (Republican) 
State Senator in Rhode Island, and not many 
years ago was an active member of the American 
Protective League—the Tariff, not the anti-Cath- 
olic, organization. His principal prominence in 
politics hitherto has come trom his attempt to 
organize the anti-saloon Repubiicans, and, later, 
a new State party, which was called the Union 
party, and which participated in one or two State 
elections. 
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MR. WILLIAM T. WARDWELL. 


(Secretary of the National Prohibition Committee and 

candidate for Governor of New York.) 

Other men who figure conspicuously in the Pro- 
hibition campaign this year are the Rev. Oliver 
W. Stewart, the national chairman, and William 
T. Wardwell, the national secretary and candi- 
date for governor of the Empire State. Mr. 
Stewart is a minister of the Christian Church, 
a vigorous speaker, and one of the finest presid- 
ing officers in America. He is now developing 
a plan for the lease of a special railroad train to 
carry the national candidates and acorps of cold- 
water spellbinders from city to city and State to 
State on a campaigning tour—the design being 
to make ten or twelve stops each day, and hold 
a rally at each stopping-place. 

William T. Wardwell was, until about one 
year ago, treasurer of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and his connection with the ‘‘ octopus” 
had no little to du in engendering the discontent 
that led to the split in the party in 1896. He, as 
well as Mr. Woolley and Mr. Metcalf, has joined 
the party since the St. John campaign in 1884. 
He has been since then, more than any other one 
man, the financial mainstay of the party. 

The question that is, or used to be, often 
asked as to whence come the sinews of war for 
the Prohibition party’s campaigns, needs no an- 
swer to any one who has attended one of the 
party conventions. ° Next to making the nomi 
nations, the important work of each and every 
convention is the raising of funds in a regular 
Methodist camp-meeting style. In fact, a Pro- 
hibition convention has a very religious cast to 


it throughout. It is a custom to hold a prayer 
and praise meeting for several -hours preceding 
the convention proper ; and it is not unusual, in 
New York State, at least, for the delegates, on 
the various railroad trains that take them back 
to their homes, to hold enthusiastic prayer- 
meetings in the coaches, much to the surprise of 
other passengers. Every mass-meeting and near- 
ly every committee-meeting must open with 
prayer, and the usual methods of manifesting 
approval of a speaker or the points of his speech 
are the Chautauqua salute of waving handker- 
chiefs and shouts of ‘‘Amen!” Mr. Woolley 
probably owes much of his popularity as a 
speaker to the fact that he generally takes a text 
from the Bible, and his speeches are less political 
addresses than sermons faintly flavored with 
politics. 

This year, as has been already said, the Pro- 
hibitionists are counting on a large increase in 
their vote. Their hopes are based chiefly on the 
obvious discontent of a number of voters in each 
of the major parties, and on the ‘‘ canteen issue.” 
This issue has for them this peculiar advantage : 
that it is, obviously, what there is of it, a na- 
tional, not a State, issue. For one of the weak- 
nesses of the Prohibition party in the past, in all 
national elections, has been that the issue on 
which alone it now rests is primarily a State is- 
sue, and only secondarily a national issue. The 
connection between the White House and the 
closing of the saloons in, say, Schenectady, N. Y., 
or Lorain County, Ohio, is too obscure not to 
require considerable explanation and argument. 
Congress has no Constitutional power to legislate 
the saloons out of existence in a single county or 
borough of any State of the Union ; much less 
has the President any such power. That calls 
for the exercise of the ‘‘ police powers,’’ and 
these are distinctly reserved to the several States. 
Congress can deal as it wishes with the saloons 
in the Territories, and it can forbid importations 
and exportations of liquor; but it can touch the 
traffic in the States only indirectly, through its 
power to regulate interstate commerce and its 
taxing power. But Congress and the President 
have complete power in the army posts and naval 
stations ; and out of these posts has come the 
canteen issue, which Prohibitionists are pressing 
with all their power upon the churches. 

The ‘‘canteen”’ is a name used for that fea- 
ture of the army post exchange that provides 
for the sale of wine, beer, and tobacco to the 
members of the post. The post exchange is 
maintained under special regulations prepared by 
the War Department under the general powers 
conferred by act of Congress March 1, 1875, to 
‘¢make and publish regulations for the govern- 
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ment of the army.’ The power and the re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rest upon the War De- 
partment and the President. Availing himself 
of this authority, President Hayes issued an or- 
der February 22, 1881, directing the Secretary 
of War to take suitable steps ‘‘ to prevent the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage at 
the camps, forts, and other posts of the’ army.” 
This order was revoked under President Cleve- 
land’s administration, and when Mr. McKinley 
assumed the reins of government the canteen 
was already flourishing. The reasons assigned 
for its establishment were the abuses of the old 
post-trader system. It was thought that the 
sale of beer and wine in the army post, under 
army regulations, would be more conducive to 
‘¢temperance and discipline” than the sale of 
all kinds of drinks carried on outside of the 
post by civilians. The soldier will drink, so 
the defenders of the canteen argue, and, if he 
cannot get anything to drink inside the post, he 
will resort to saloons outside, where he will be 
more apt to indulge without restraint, and be 
more subject to abuse. That is the theory of the 
canteen ; and that, its upholders contend, is also 
the practical result. On the other hand, it is 
argued that the sale of beer and wine by the di- 
rect authority of the War Department gives the 
moral support of the government to the drinking 
habit, and increases the temptations of the sol- 
dier by placing the means of indulgence con- 
stantly before him. The actual results flowing 
from the canteen are a subject on whicli officers 
of the army radically differ. Among those who 
have openly condemned it as prejudicial to 
morals and discipline are Generals Corbin, Shaf- 
ter, O. O. Howard (now retired), Wheeler, and 
Guy V. Henry. General Miles, on July 2, 
1898, issued a general order, saying among 
other things: ‘The history of other armies has 
demonstrated that, in a hot climate, abstinence 
from the use of intoxicating drink is essential to 
continued health and efficiency.”’ 

Secretary Root, however, has recently pub- 
lished a document of over 250 pages, containing 
the views of a large number of army officers, 
and an ‘‘ overwhelming majority ’’ express opin- 
ions in favor of the canteen as tending to greater 
sobriety and better discipline. 

The present agitation against the canteen was 
begun eight or ten years ago; but the Spanish- 
American War brought the canteen into greater 
prominence, especially in the camps of the vol- 
unteers at Chickamauga, Tampa, and elsewhere. 
Petitions for its abolition were sent in large 
numbers to the President and to members of 
Congress ; and, as a result, Congress, in enact- 
ing a general army bill (approved March 2, 


1899), included a section (No. 17) drafted by 
the opponents of the canteen, and designed, 
without question, for the purpose of ending 
entirely all sales of intoxicating drinks at army 
posts. Section 17 reads as follows: 


That no officer or private soldier shall be detailed 
to sell intoxicating drinks, as a bartender or otherwise, 
in any post exchange or canteen; nor shall any other 
person be required or allowed to sell such liquors in 
any encampment or fort or on any premises used for 
military: purposes by the United States ; and the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby directed to issue such general 
order as may be necessary to carry the provisions of 
this section into full force and effect. 


Before acting on this order, the Secretary of 
War, then General Alger, submitted the section 
to Attorney-General Griggs, requesting an opin- 
ion on its scope and meaning. The Attorney- 
General’s iaterpretation came upon the temper- 
ance people like a bolt from a clear sky, and 
caused feelings of astonishment in the minds of 
a good many others. The Attorney-General 
declared that the law must be interpreted—(1) 
to forbid the detail of any officer or soldier to 
sell intoxicating drinks; (2) to forbid the cus- 
tom, sometimes observed, of allowing civilians 
to come into the post for the purpose of selling 
such drinks on their own account; but (3) did 
not forbid post commanders from. employing 
civilians to sell drinks for the canteen, since 
‘¢employment is a matter of contract, and not 
of requirement or permission.”’ 

After the temperance folk had recovered their 
breath, a delegation representing nearly all the 
temperance organizations of the country called 
upon the President to expostulate and to request 
that the case be reopened and reconsidered. Mr. 
Alger had, in the meantime, resigned, and Mr. 
Root had been appointed his successor. The 
President gave a hearing to the delegation, and 
stated that Secretary Alger’s application to the 
Attorney-General had been made without his 
(the President’s) knowledge ; nor did he know 
of the Attorney-General’s interpretation until 
several days after it had been delivered. He 
promised to have the subject reconsidered by the 
Attorney-General, and the delegation withdrew. 
The reconsideration resulted in a reaffirmation of 
the previous interpretation, and the status of the 
canteen to-day is this: Any commander of a 
post ‘‘may”’ establish a canteen, but he can no 
longer detail a soldier to act as bartender. He 
must employ a civilian. 

Such are the main facts in regard to the can- 
teen issue. In holding the administration to ac- 
count for failure to abolish the sale of drinks in 
the army posts, it is but fair to note that the 
sales in the navy have been discontinued under 
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the present administration. On February 3, 
1899, the Secretary of the Navy issued General 
Order No. 508, as follows : 


After mature deliberation, the department has de- 
cided that it is for the best interest of the service that 
the sale or issue to enlisted men of malt or other alco- 
holic liquors on board ships of the navy, or within the 
limits of naval stations, be prohibited. 

Therefore, after the receipt of this order, command- 
ing officers and commandants are forbidden to allow 
any malt or other alcoholic liquor to be sold to, or issued 
to, enlisted men, either on board ship, or within the 
limits of navy-yards, navy-stations, or marine barracks, 
except in the medical department. 

JOHN D. Long, Secretary. 


In close connection with the canteen issue is 
the ‘‘expansion”’ of the liquor traffic into our 
new possessions, and especially into the Philip- 
pines. As the islands have hitherto, since our 
advent, been under military rule, the War De- 
partment is also held responsible for this expan- 
sion. The national organ of the Prohibition 
party, Mr. Woolley’s paper, sent a special com- 
missioner, Mr. William E. Johnson, to the archi- 
pelago several months ago, and is now publish- 
ing his reports week by week. Among other 
facts, he gives figures showing that there were 
11,902 cases of summary court-martial (nearly 
all for drunkenness and disorder) among the 
soldiers in Manila, averaging 21,078 in number, 
in a period of ten and one-half months, ending 
June 3Q, 1899. 

On this subject, it will be remembered, Presi- 
dent Schurman, of Cornell University, the chair- 
man of the first Philippine Commission, wrote as 
follows : 


I regret that the Americans allowed the saloon to 
get a foothold on the islands. That has hurt the 
Americans more than anything else, and the spectacle 
of Americans drunk awakens disgust among the Fili- 
pinos. We suppressed the cock-fight there and per- 
mitted the taverns to flourish. One emphasized the 
Filipino frailty, and the other the American vice. I 
have never seen a Filipino drunkard. 


A clear distinction*is not, but. always should 
be, made between the Prohibition party and the 
prohibitory movements, usually called ‘‘ amend- 
ment campaigns,” which have made ‘‘ dry ”’ States 
of Maine, Vermont, Kansas, Iowa (until recently), 
and the two Dakotas; and which, prior to the 
Civil War, swept a dozen or more States, includ- 
ing New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
into the dry column. None of these States (no 
State, in fact) has ever been carried by the Pro- 
hibition party. In none of them is the party 


vote proportionally any larger than in non-pro- 


hibitory States ; it is usually even smaller. The 
amendment campaign is carried out on non-par- 
tisan lines, and does not require that the Republi- 
can or Democratic voter who’ sustains it shall 
leave his party to do so. To support the Pro- 
hibition party, the voter is expected to sever all 
other party ties, State and national. The non- 
partisan plan is obviously the quickest way to 
obtain a prohibitory law ; but the champions of 
the party plan insist that the quicker plan is in- 
effective to secure the enforcement of the law. 
The political effect of an active campaign by 
the Prohibition party may, in the event of a close 
fight between the Republicans and Democrats, be 
very considerable. St. John was often referred 
to, after the campaign of 1884, as ‘‘ the man who 
beat Blaine ;”’ and it is unquestionable that his 
vote in New York State deprived the Republican 
party of votes enough to have changed the result 
in the electoral college. Two years later, a postal- 
card investigation was made by 7'he Vozce into the 
political antecedents of those at that time in the 


Prohibition party. The results indicated that : 


four Prohibitionists had been drawn from the 
Republican party for every one drawn from the 
Democratic party. Yet Prohibition sentiment in 
the Southern States is far more prevalent than in 
the North. In the South, however, the agitation 
is for the most part carried on within the ranks 
of the dominant party ; and the remedy is sought 
from State, not federal, legislation. Thus South 
Carolina, where the sentiment for State Prohibi- 
tion has several times come very near carrying 
the day, cast no vote, either in 1896 or 1892, for 
the Prohibition Presidential candidate. Missis- 
sippi, where three-fourths or more of the State is 
under prohibitory law, cast but 485 votes for 
Levering, and 910 for Bidwell. More than one- 
half of Bidwell’s support came from five States : 
Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. The ‘‘close States’’ in 1896 (with less 
than 5 per cent. plurality either way) were Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. In 
but two of these, Kentucky and South Dakota, 
was the Prohibition party vote equal to the dif- 
ference between the votes of the two leading can- 
didates. Four years before, however, the party 
had the ‘‘ balance of power” in nine States: Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. If 
four converts are still made from the Republican 
ranks for each one from the Democrats, any con- 
siderable increase in the Prohibition vote this 
year may cost President McKinley his reélection. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


AMERICA’S DUTY IN CHINA. 


| fo a succinct article contributed to the North 

American Review for August, the. Hon. 
John Barrett summarizes the position and policy 
of the United States in the present Chinese crisis, 
under the following heads : 

‘¢(1) America is the logical arbiter of China’s 
future ; the fate of the empire depends upon the 
favor of the republic ; 

‘««(2) If there is a ‘yellow peril’ threatening 
the white world, America, more than any other 
power, can lead the way to rendering it colorless 
and innocuous ; because, 

‘«(3) America is the only nation present in 
China to-day, with force and with prominent in- 
terests, rights, and commerce, which has the un- 
qualified confidence and trust of the European 
nations, Japan, and China alike, or is not the ob- 
ject of long-standing jealousy and distrust ; and, 

‘¢(4) An international congress or conference, 
in which America for the three reasons just 
given should occupy a prominent and _ possibly 
the leading part, will, in the nature of events, 
be assembled in the near future, to consider 
what shall be the attitude and policy of the na- 
tions of the world, not only in coping with the 
great problems of the reéstablishment of order, 
the rehabilitation of the government, the award 
of punishment and indemnities, but in deter- 
mining the future status of China’s government 
and territory and their relation to the outer 
world.” 

A DEFINITE POLICY OUTLINED. 


As planks in a possible Chinese -platform for 
the government at Washington, Mr. Barrett 
formulates these guiding principles : 

‘“(1) The United States desires and should 
take no port, province, or part of China, either 
as a sphere of temporary influence or as an area 
of actual sovereignty. 

‘(2) The United States should oppose, with 
all its moral, political, and diplomatic influence, 
any partition of China among the foreign powers, 
or any delimitation of acknowledged spheres of 


-influence. 


**(3) The United States should insist upon the 
permanent maintenance of the trade principle of 
the ‘open door,’ as outlined in the present Chi- 
nese treaties, throughout all China, by all the 
powers endeavoring to exercise influence within 
her limits. 

‘«(4) The United States, provided the dissolu- 
tion of the empire is inevitable, despite our best 
efforts of diplomacy and moral suasion, should 


insist upon the guarantee, by formal convention, 
of the ‘open-door’ principle in all the various 
areas of foreign sovereignty in China, and will 
carefully guard against excuses for discriminating 
duties, national rebates or subsidies, and special 
freight charges—for the consuming powers of an 
increasing population of 400,000,000 people and 
the material development of 4,000,000 square 
miles are involved. 

‘¢(5) The United States, acting with charity 
and equity, and in no spirit of vengeance, should 
employ all its moral and material influence in 
prescribing just punishment and indemnity for 
loss of life and property sustained at the hands 
of fanatical and insurrectionary mobs; in ad- 
justing the true moral responsibility of the over- 
whelmed government; in establishing perma- 
nent order and honest progressive administration 
of government throughout the empire ; in safe- 
guarding, both for the present and the future, 
the lives, rights, and holdings of missionaries, 
merchants, and other foreign residents; and, 
finally, in so preparing the way for peace, order, 
and prosperity, to be followed by liberty, justice, 
and freedom under the guiding direction of 
Christian civilization, that we shall win the last- 
ing gratitude of the countless blameless Chinese, 
and make them forever our disciples in moral 
and material progress.” 

Mr. Barrett holds that no other nation is 
trusted in the same degree, alike by the Euro- 
pean powers, by Japan, and by China herself ; 
hence, the United States is the one nation that 
can exercise, from sheer strength of position, the 
moral influence and leadership needed to assure 
a just and lasting settlement of the present diffi- 
culties. Furthermore, in Mr. Barrett’s view, 
America has everything to gain and nothing to 
lcse by an undivided China. 





RUSSIA’S STAKE IN CHINA. 


_ the Atlantic Monthly for September, Mr. 

Brooks Adams, under the title ‘‘ Russia’s 
Interest in China,’ describes the crisis which is 
facing the country of the Czar. To appreciate 
this crisis, it is necessary to understand both Rus- 
sia’s geographical position and the hereditary 
temper of her people. ‘To the south she is shut 
in by an inland sea; to the north her harbors are 
few, distant from the richest portions of the coun- 
try, and ice-bound. Siberia is but a narrow strip 
between two deserts, a strip so narrow that trans- 
portation in bulk, such as is the basis of the 
American system, seems impossible. Then Rus- 
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sia is peopled by an archaic race ; that is, a race 
which moves more slowly and more wastefully 
than its Western rivals, and a race, moreover, es- 
sentially Asiatic. Mr. Adams goes on to show 
that Russians have not been and are not capable 
of conducting their country profitably on a finan- 
cial basis, owing to the archaic characteristics of 
her people and the inevitable handicap. He in- 
fers that Russia as now organized is not on a pay- 
ing basis, and that the Russians are not adapted, 
or easily adapted, to the exigencies of modern 
competition. He points to the well-known fact 
that the commercial interests of the empire in the 
chief cities of European Russia are passing under 
the control of Germans and Jews. At the same 
time the condition of the peasantry is deplorable. 
As the price of grain has fai:c1 taxes have risen, 
until the margin of profit on the average crop has 
dwindled to a bare subsistence, and a bad season 
means famine. 


RUSSIA’S ALTERNATIVES. 


All of these phenomena mean, in Mr. Adams’ 
opinion, that Russia.must do either one of two 
things : undergo a social reorganization which 
will put her upon a cheaper administrative basis, 
or she must obtain fresh property which she can 
mortgage ; in other words, she must expand. 
He believes the social conservatism of the race 
will prevent the first alternative, and that the 
best goal‘ of the second is to be found in the 
Shansi minerals. 

‘«Should the military and agrarian party gain 
the upper hand, and some think it has the upper 
hand already, an attempt would probably be 
made to,absorb the northern provinces of China. 
The question is how this would affect the United 
States. Evidently the United States has noth- 
ing to gain by the opening up of Asia. The 
United States is now mistress of the situation ; 
the United States is fast attaining a commercial 
supremacy heretofore unrivaled. An industrial 
movement in the valleys of the Ho-hang-ho and 
Yang-tse could only tend to her embarrassment. 
The best thing that could happen for her would 
be for China to remain as she is. But the very 
success and energy of America make it unlikely 
that China can stay stationary ; an effort at de- 
velopment is inevitable, and it behooves Ameri- 
cans to consider whether they can safely allow 
that development to be whe ./y controlled by oth- 
ers. If Russia should absorb Shansi, she cannot 
organize it alone. She has neither the genius 
nor the capital. She must mortyage her prop- 
erty, in the future as in the past ; and there is a 
likelihood that the mortgagee will ultimately 
come into possession. Even supposing a con- 
flict between Japan and Russia, in which Japan 


should prevail, the situation would remain sub- 
stantially unchanged, for the Japanese are both 
from a financial and an administrative stand- 
point as unequal as Russia to handle such a task. 
They would have to resort to the same expedients 
as their adversary.” 


A DEFENSE OF THE CHINESE. 


te the September Cosmopolitan, Mr. John 

Brisben Walker, its editor, takes a very de- 
cided, and a rather unusual, view of the Eastern 
crisis, in his article on ‘‘ China and the Powers.”’ 
Mr. Walker has a right to opinions of his owy ; 
for, when he left West Point in 1868, he entered 
the Chinese military service, became a personal 
friend of Sir Robert Hart’s, and gained a first- 
hand knowledge of the Chinese cliaracter. Mr. 
Walker thinks the Chinese have been: used very 
hardly in the events which have come about 
since June 15. He says: 

‘¢Tf, after the massacre of the Italians in the 
city of New Orleans, Italy had suddenly thrown 
its fleet into Boston harbor, and without warning 
attacked our forts and landed an army, we 
should have a case not unlike that which exists 
in China to-day. 


MR. WALKER’S VIEW OF THE LEGATION TROUBLES. 


‘¢ A secret society suddenly appears in the 
streets of Peking, intimidates the government, 
menaces the lives of the foreigners, and threatens 
even the overturning of the dynasty itself. 
While the government is surrounded by the 
complications which ensue, the foreign office 
makes a request to the legations to keep within 
the walls of their compounds as far as may be 
possible. The German minister sends word that 
he wishes to call at the Tsung-li-Yamen. <A 
reply is sent begging him not to come, and say- 
ing that his life will be in danger. Arrogantly 
persisting in his purpose, he is attacked by a 
band of rebels and killed. His guard of Ger- 
man cavalry, in blind rage, not distinguishing 
friend from foe, attacks the Emperor's foreign 
offices, and burns the buildings. 

‘« Instantly the riot and commotion within the 
city are increased tenfold. Even the conserva- 


tive Chinese are roused from their indifference . 


by this indignity heaped upon them by a hand- 
ful of foreigners. Additional bands of the se- 
cret society gain entrance to the city, and under 
the leadership of an ambitious prince practically 
take possession. Every effort is made by the 
government to protect the legations. 


‘¢ HOT-HEADED NAVAL COMMANDERS.” 


‘¢ Hot-headed naval commanders, without at- 
tempting to understand the difficulties under 
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which the government is laboring, demand the 
surrender of China’s chief coast fortifications at 
Taku, and without giving the officers in com- 
mand time to communicate with their superiors, 
begin a bombardment which results in the loss 
of some thousands of lives; the most authentic 
information warranting the belief that, even 
after the surrender, the Russian troops shot down 
the Chinese officers tendering their swords, in 
absolute cold blood. We have to be thankful 
that a high-minded American naval officer re- 
fused to take part in these outrages. 

‘‘Then, during weeks, came reports of the most 
horrible barbarities on the part of the Chinese in 
Peking. The ambassadors had been seized, cut 
in twain, skinned alive, boiled in oil—no indig- 
nity was missing from the circumstantial ac- 
counts, except the outrages upon women, which 
were described as nameless. 

‘‘ Later came the information that the embas- 
sies, after being attacked by the rioters, had been 
protected by the Imperial Government, food sup- 
plied to them, and every effort made for their 
protection. While the offer was being made to 
send the legations under a strong guard to Tien- 
tsin, and while there seemed every prospect of 
their reaching the coast alive, the same hot-headed 
judgment which had advised the attack on the 
‘aku forts started a movement of the allied forces 
to Peking.”’ 

Mr. Walker agrees with the opinion recently 
given him by a Russian, that Russia wants no 
dismemberment of China, but wants the whole 
country. Mr. Walker thinks it is eminently our 
interest to preserve the integrity of the Chinese 
empire, and that we as well as Eurcpe should 
strengthen the hands of the existing Chinese ad- 
ministration. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM IN CHINA. 


Se. English reviews for August are full of 

the revolt of the yellow man and the new 
questions it raises. The shrill cry for vengeance 
is less audible than the deep note of constructive 
responsibility. 

Demetrius C. Boulger is in truculent mood. 
He writes in the Fortnightly on ‘‘ Peking—and 
After.” He reiterates what he said in 1880, 
that the power which obtains the control of her 
fighting millions will secure the mastery of the 
world. But, he urges, no single power must be 
allowed to secure that control. He then declares 
for « an indelible act of vengeance and retribu- 
tion.” This is the policy he commends to Chris- 
tian powers : 

‘« Let us hope that no false sentimentality will 
hold back the arm of righteous wrath, and that of 


Peking as a city there will be made an end. In 
its palaces may there be desolation, and let the 
plowshare pass over its polluted streets. The 
complete destruction of Peking alone will strike 
terror to the heart of the Chinese race, and at 
the same time it will simplify the solution of the 
Chinese problem. . . . If we have lost the ca- 
pacity of being vindictive, and the manner in 
which we have carried on the war against the 
Boers makes it look as if we had, let us hand the 
task over to the Japanese, who will do it in a 
thoroughly Oriental fashion, and wipe out the 
murderous brood of Tuan and Tung, with the 
she-devil of an Empress at their head.” 


COMPETITION IN PARTITION. 


‘¢ With the downfall of the Manchus a cen- 

tral government in Chira will also disappear, 
and it is impossible to see any means of reviving 
it. .There is no one to put in their place. 
There remains, then, no practical alternative to 
a subdivision of the tele or, in plain words, to 
a partition of China. The destruction of Pe- 
king will, therefore, be followed at a brief inter- 
val by an international conference, the seat of 
which we must be careful to insist shal! be in 
London. . . ., How it will be done must be left 
to the discretion and opportunities of each par- 
ticipant ; but human nature is not so bad as to 
justify any doubt that all will try to do it well 
for the honor of civilization and the benefit of 
the Chinese people. It will be an international 
competition of the most interesting and critical 
nature, by which the relative positions of the 
races of the earth will be tested and assigned.” 

Mr. Boulger concludes with the sanguine hope 
that there will be imparted to this question ‘‘a 
chivalry, a mutual forbearance, and considera- 
tion that have not been witnessed among the na- 
tions since the Crusades.” 


A Testimony of Horror. 


Blackwood, which attributes the present upset 
to England’s acquiescence in the violent and un- 
justifiable coup d’état of the Empress when she 
deposed the rightful Emperor, insists on exem- 
plary vengeance : 

‘¢It is but common justice that the instigators 
of the enormity should be held personally re- 
sponsible for it ; and among these stand promi- 
nently forward the Dowager Empress, Prince 
Tuan, and General Tung Fuhsiang. But the 
nation should bear its share, and, in addition to 
an ample money penalty, some lasting testimony 
should be given of the horror which the crime 
has evoked. If the walls of Peking, in which 
the people trusted, were leveled to the ground, 
and their foundations sown with salt, it would 
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teach future generations that such dastardly 
deeds cannot be committed without bringing 
down on their authors just and crowning retri- 
bution.” 

A More Temperate View. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood discusses the Chinese revolt, which 
he predicted nine years ago. He says we have 
now discovered that ‘‘what the European gov- 
ernments have to deal with is a truly national 
movement, not sudden and unconsidered, but of 
steady growth, calculated, determined, and sup- 
plied with every moral and material element of 
persistency."’ The issue lies largely within the 
choice of China. Mr. Greenwood thinks : 

‘«The likelier thing, then, seems to be that 
Li Hung Chang’s intention, at the same time 
his commission, includes the expedient of put- 
ting the revolt away out of sight ; thereby leav- 
ing the European governments to determine 
whether to be content with an ostensible sup- 
pression . . . or to call back the revolt and 
force on a conflict which may alter the destinies 
of Europe and Asia for centuries to come.”’ 

Russia’s dream, ‘‘China is Our India,” and 
Japan’s dream of a ‘‘ Mongolian confederation 
that should sweep the world,” must now be 
modified. As for England's course : 

‘¢Punishment for murderous lawlessness of 
course there must be; and, to be fitting and 
politic, it should be severe. But afterwards it 
will be wise to consider the dictum of the learned 
Von Brandt, that the system of dealing with the 
Chinese will have to be altered materially ; and 
most wise will it be to think once, twice, and 
thrice before committing England to any scheme 
of conquest and partition.” 


’ 


Is a Punitive War Possible ? 

‘‘ Vengeance and Afterwards’’ is the title of 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s contribution to the Nine- 
teenth Century. He asks, Is punishment possi- 
ble? England and most of the other powers 
could not consent to. sack, loos, burn Peking, 
and put its inhabitants to the sword. ‘+The 
conscience of Christendom would be shocked.” 
To rescue the British Legation from death Mr. 
Dicey would employ all British forces available ; 
‘sbut to avenge their death at the cost of en- 
gaging in a war with China is a different affair.” 
It seems that ‘‘any punitive expedition ‘against 
Peking can only be undertaken as a part of a 
general campaign against the Celestial Empire ” : 

‘‘¥ do not hesitate, therefore, to say that the 
probable results of a European intervention in 
China must be the ultimate conquest of the 
empire by one of the intervening powers, or its 


partition between two or more of these powers. 


These are not results which England can afford 
to contemplate with indifference, still less with 
satisfaction. Our interest, therefore, for the time 
being, is to maintain the status quo in China.” 

Mr. Dicey also points out that, if England 
interferes at all, she can only do so as a military 
inferior to Russia and Japan. 


‘China for the Chinese.” 


Mr. Emerson Bainbridge, M.P., suggests in 
the Contemporary that the powers should first 
agree on the general principle of ‘‘ China for the 
Chinese ;’”’ the establishment, therefore, of law 
and order and sound administration. Then ‘the 
wisest course to be taken by the European pow- 
ers at the present moment would be to give to 
any single nation who would undertake it the 
opportunity of establishing a new administration 
for the whole of China, and the construction of 
a comprehensive railway system, on the under- 
standing that the trade of the country was open 
and free to the whole world. Jealousy and dis- 
trust will prevent this.” 

As the next best thing, the writer recommends 
the assignment of separate areas to the powers, 
or such administration and development subject 
to schemes prepared by an international board. 


The American Factor. 


Mr. Josiah Quincy writes in the Contemporary 
on ‘* The United States in China.” He recog- 
nizes that Secretary Hay’s circular marks a new 
departure in American policy. The United States 
enter the Eastern arena in a spirit of good-will 
to Great Britain. But should the trouble expand 
into a struggle for Korea between Russia and 
Japan, or for Asia between Britain and Russia, 
the United States would remain strictly neutral. 
The writer sees only two courses open for the 
present crisis: the maintenance of a central Chi- 
nese government, subject to the control of the 
powers; or the division of China into adminis- | 
trative areas or spheres of influence, within each 
of which one power, acting through native rulers, 
should be responsible for order. In the latter 
case, the United States would only ask for the 
open door. In the former, Mr. Hay’s action 
would seem to involve his country in a share of 
the international control. 


A French View of the Crisis. 

In her interesting letters on foreign politics in 
the Nouvelle Revue, Mme. Adam attributes the 
situation in China partly to the brutal mailed fist 
of Germany, but mainly to the perfidious in- 
trigues of England. England, she says, gave to 
Sir Claude Macdonald instractions designed to 
unchain the fanaticism and Chauvinism of the 
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Chinese. Mme. Adam evidently has a great 
sympathy with the deep anger of the Chinese at 
the disturbing influences of Western civilization. 
The old serenity of Chinese life is gone wherever 
the foreigners have come ; and to insist at this 
time on the ‘‘ open door ”’ is simply to provoke the 
fanaticism of a people capable of shutting them- 
selves up within a great wall. The Chinese con- 
sented to open their gates to European commerce 
little by little; they submitted to the introduc- 
tion of Christian missions in so far as those mis- 
sions were purely religious and humanitarian ; 
and they trusted, says Mme. Adam, a little too 
much to the Russians, with whom they have cer- 
tain racial ties. The -assistance afforded to the 
reformer Kang Yu Wei by Great Britain served 
to draw out the great qualities of the Dowager 
Empress, who will assuredly live in history as 
one of the great rulers of the world. Mme. Adam 
reminds us that the Chinese people have never 
really accepted the foreign Manchu dynasty, and 
asserts that the patriotic Chinese hate the Eng- 
lish devils more than all the rest of the foreign 
devils. Mme. Adam’s programme is to demand 
reparation for crimes which have been committed, 
to consent to the peace proposals of Li Hung 
Chang,—while at the same time keeping a sharp 
lookout on that personage,—and to give to Russia 
the mission of defending the interests of Europe. 


From a Norwegian Point of View. 


Kringsjaa (June 30) contains an article on the 
China trouble by a frequent contributor, who 
veils his identity under the initials «*R. E.” 
Not only is this writer an ardent pro-Boer, but 
he has the temerity also to declare that the 
Chinese may claim a little of the same sympathy 
to which the Boers are so strongly entitled. 
That the Chinese are bigoted and narrow-minded 
in their arrogant contempt for all things foreign, 
and that the Boxers are brutal and coarse, no 
one, he says, can deny. But is there not also, 
he asks, something bigoted and shortsighted 
and overbearing in Europe’s treatment of the 
ancient religion and culture of China? Is there 
nothing brutal in the constant land-grabbings of 
the powers? Take it all in all, the endeavor of 
the missions to obtrude the Christian religion 
upon China is to the full as narrow-minded and 
bigoted as the Chinese anti-foreign exclusive- 
ness. What China needs is not the religion of 
the West, but its knowledge. Were China as 
enlightened as Europe, the superstitious out- 
growths of her own religion would gradually fall 
away, and what was left—a purified Buddhism— 
would, as easily as Christianity—if not more so 
—reconcile itself with a high culture. 

The powers have behaved in China, says 
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‘«R, E.,” too much like conquerors, too little 
like educationalists. It was their mission to 
convince the Chinese of the value and necessity 
of commercial, economic, and political reforms, 
and make them personally and pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the carrying out of such reforms. This 
would have been ‘‘ Good Samaritan ”’ work, and 
China would possibly have grown well and 
sound, and we should have had in the East a 
new and greater Japan. But the politics of the 
powers? Have these been in harmony with the 
claims of Christianity and civilization? They 
have found a sick and apparently dying man by 
the roadside ; and how have they treated him ? 
Have they poured oil and wine in his wounds 
and sought to revive him? By no means. They 
have surrounded him like hungry vultures wait- 
ing for the last breath of life to leaye their prey, 
that they might divide it among them. Already 
they have agreed how such a division should be 
made, not to cause an angry hacking-out of eyes 
among themselves. And now all at once the 
dying man has got on his legs again and begun 
to strike out right and left to save himself—at 
which the vultures are naturally irritated. They 
find themselves face to face with a new problem. 
Before, the problem was how to agree in the 
division of the spoil. Now the problem is how 
to make the man go on peacefully with his 
dying. 

According to ‘‘R. E.,” the powers will find 
China a nut all too hard to crack. They wih 
find their ‘‘ mailed fist’’ powerless. The Chi- 
nese are masters in the organization of secret 
societies, and they will make life impossible for 
Europeans and for all who serve or sympathize 
with Europeans. No European will dare to ac- 
cept food from a Chinaman. He will be starved 
out of China, if not poisoned or otherwise killed. 
And wheresoever a European shall dare to make 
his home, there at once on the walls will be 
posted a mystic placard that will mean death to 
him. 

Leading Chinamen. 

Mr.. D. C. Boulger obligingly instructs the 
readers of the Contemporary as to ‘* Who’s Who 
in China.” Jung Lu he takes to be ‘‘a man in 
favor of moderation, if not of absolute prog- 
ress.” Kang Yi is ‘‘ as anti-foreign and violent 
as Prince Tuan.” Yuan Shih Kai is ‘‘a man of 
much craft and address.’’ Prince Ching’s ‘‘ in- 
fluence is not great.”” Of Li Hung Chang, he 
Says : 

‘¢T remember well General Gordon saying to 
me that if we put Li Hung Chang in the place 
of the Manchus, as was talked of in 1880, we 
should find him more obstructive and difficult 
than the present dynasty. I think we should be 
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prepared at any moment to see Li Hung Chang 
range himself on the side of the reactionaries 
and anti-foreigners as soon as he finds that mat- 
ters cannot be patched up by one of his favorite 
make-believes. To whatever side he attaches 
himself, he will bring little strength. His repu- 
tation and following are both gone, and his po- 
litical, like his physical, vigor is now but a 
wreck.” 

Of Chang Chih Tung, the writer speaks in 
terms of great respect. Old and cautious, he es- 
poused the cause of reform; but he has not 
much force behind him, and is strongly opposed 
to the opium policy of the foreigner. Liu Kun 
Yi is stronger, younger, more energetic, and is 
said to be well disposed to England. Sheng is 
‘¢thoroughly unscrupulous,” and is succeeding 
to the guile and humbug of Li Hung Chang. 





THE BOXERS. 


are first July number of the Nouvelle Revue 
contains an interesting paper by M. de 
Pouvourville on the Boxers. The author hopes 
that the explanation of the causes of the anti- 
foreign outbreak in China may furnish also an 
indication of how the revolution may be quelled, 
and also how similar revolutions may be pre- 
vented in future. He traces the indignation of 
the Chinese tories at the invasion of the foreign 
devils with their railway schemes, and shows 
how the secret societies of the Boxers, under the 
protection of Prince Tuan, and secretly coun- 
tenanced by the Dowager Empress, first rose 
against the engineers of the Franco-Belgian 
Railway, and so started a 
general movement against 
foreigners. M. de Pouvour- 
ville assures us that the con- 
nection of the word ‘‘ Box- 
er”’ with boxing in the sense 
of the noble art of self-de- 
fense isadelusion. The sect, 
which is an offshoot of one 
of the two great secret soci- 
eties in China, is called Ki- 
adtze, which signifies Society 
of Universal Harmony ; the 
disorderly youths who fight 
in the streets are called Kido, 
and from the confusion of 
these different but similar 
words has arisen the very 
false: derivation. The out- 
break is merely an incident 
in the eternal struggle be- 





concessions are merely a pretext for a revival of 
the contest which will only end, says M. de 
Pouvourville, either in the retreat of the white 
man or in the extermination of the yellow man. 


A SECRET sociETy 2,500 YEARS OLD. 


There are, as has always been said, only two 
secret societies in China of any importance—one 
for the North and one for the South; and the 
apparent multiplication of secret societies is due 
to the fact that any group of members belonging 
to one or other of the two secret societies are in 
the habit of taking a special name when they 
seek to accomplish some political design, in 
order that the parent society may not be com- 
promised. So these so-called Boxers arose out 
of the determination to resist railway extensions. 
These Kiadtze, as they should be called, emanate 
from the great Northern secret society, which is 
called ‘‘Thiendianhien,” known generally in 
Europe as the Society of the True Ancestor ; 
this ancestor being Heaven, ‘‘ from which we all 
come, and in the bosom of which we shall all 
one day be restored.”” This society has existed 
for 2,500 years, during which it has considerably 
changed its objects. It was at first a mystical 
organization, and then it developed into a kind 
of Chinese Freemasonry designed to preserve 
the solidarity of the yellow race ; and the China- 
man, even if he is not already a member of it, 
joins it the moment he decides to expatriate him- 
self to the United States, or Singapore, or Cey- 
lon, or Australia, or any other country of the 
foreign devil. His reason for doing so is that 
the society secures, in the event of his death, the 
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return of his corpse to his native country—an 
essential object with them; for otherwise it 
would not be saved and restored to Heaven, the 
True Ancestor, unless he were buried in Chinese 
soil. So that thus the very process of emigra- 
tion, which might seem the weakness, makes for 
the strength of this remarkable society, which 
has developed from being a simple friendly 
society of Chinese into a definite alliance against 
white men. The ‘‘ Thiendianhien” counts ad- 
herents all over China, but particularly in the 
North. 
ANOTHER IN THE SOUTH. 


The other secret society, which is better or- 
ganized and infinitely more dangerous, is prac- 
tically all-powerful in the South; and M. de 
Pouvourville sees in it the great danger to 
French domination in Indo-China. It may be 
called the white ‘‘ Nénufar,’’ and, like the North- 
ern society, it began in mysticism and developed 
into political tendencies. Now it has become 
absolutely revolutionary, having for its object 
the restoration of China to the Chinese, and to 
belong to it it is not necessary to be a Chinaman. 

Enough has already been said to indicate that 
the objects of these two societies are irreconcil- 
able. To the Northern society belong the high 
mandarins, the ministers, and the members of 
the Imperial family, all of whom, like the great 
Li Hung Chang, are desirous of maintaining 
their own power, which is bound up’in the ex- 
isting order of things. The Southern society, 
on the other hand, the bulk of whose adherents 
are Chinese. of poor race, considers the present 
dynasty as usurpers, as indeed they are. It 
dreams of the fall of the present dynasty, and 
the substitution for it of a national royal family. 
Railroads are a great terror to the Northern so- 
ciety ; but the Southern society would utilize 
them for its own purposes. 


NORTH AND SOUTH UNITING. 


The white ‘‘ Nénufar”’ is composed of ardent 
souls, wide-minded and intelligent people, who 
desire to have well-equipped armies, furnished 
with the most modern weapons, in order to pre- 
serve the national soil from the presence of the 
foreigner ; and by foreigner the society means 
not only the white man, but the Manchu, the 
Tartar, and the Mongol from the North. At 
first the ‘‘ Nénufar” did not think much of the 
Boxer outbreak. It supposed that it was an ar- 
ranged rebellion started in order to consolidate 
the power of the Dowager Empress ; but when 
it realized that the movement in the North was 
essentially anti-foreign, it prepared to make at- 
tacks upon foreigners, and revived its old dream 


of a Taiping Emperor at Nanking. It is terri- 
ble, in view of what has happened, to read M. 
de Pouvourville’s confident prophecies. ‘It is 
impossible,” he says, ‘‘ to take seriously the 120,- 
000 men who played the bully before our lega- 
tions, and did not dare assail them, because there 
are in each of them an average of 80 European 
soldiers.”” The danger, he thought, lay more 
hidden in the national movement. 





SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT. 


ROFESSOR LODOVICO NOCENTINI, of 
the University of Rome, who was for many 
years in the Italian diplomatic service in China, 
writing of ‘‘ Secret Societies and the Chinese 
Dynasty,” in Nuova Antologia for July 1, at- 
tributes to Chinese secret societies a high an- 
tiquity and great influence. Professor Nocentini 
finds in the retention of tribal names in China, 
after the tribes had disintegrated into families, 
evidence of the strength of the associative ten- 
dency among the Chinese.. The societies he 
regards as an outgrowth of the tribal spirit sur- 
viving into later ages. The earliest associations 
were presumably formed first for mutual aid, 
and next probably for the maintenance of certain 
moral observances. Societies for the cultivation 
of morals, according to Professor Nocentini, ex- 
isted at least as early as the time of Confucius, 
who lived in the second half of the sixth and 
first half of the fifth century before the Christian 
Era. ‘The turning of such societies to political 
purposes seems to have been the result of cir- 
cumstances ; but since the accession of the pres- 
ent dynasty the activities of the societies have 
been directed almost exclusively to political ob- 
jects. In the relations of the societies to the 
government and the people is the clew to Chinese 
politics. The reigning dynasty is foreign. The 
societies represent the national feeling. Assum- 
ing that the professor’s opinions are in the main 
correct, much in the policy of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that seemed to be mere capricious vacil- 
lation becomes intelligible and defensible. 
Professor Nocentini remarks that, while pre- 
ceding dynasties were principally occupied with 
protecting the throne against foreign enemies, 
the present dynasty has found itself continually 
threatened by rebellions set on foot by the secret 
societies, which have directed their resources to 
the patriotic purpose of restoring the empire, 
perhaps to some branch of the last reigning 
family ; certainly to a dynasty that is national. 
The great Taiping Rebellion, so called, with the 
enormous sacrifices and losses which it caused 
the empire, was the most powerful of the efforts 
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put forth by a secret society for the expuision of 
the foreign rulers. As indicative of its insur- 
rectionary purpose, the society had chosen for 
its chief tenet and duty the worship of the Su- 
preme Sovereign or Being—a religious act which, 
in China, is reserved by law exclusively for the 
Emperor. How long the rebellion lasted, how 
nearly successful it was in separating extensive 
regions from the Chinese empire, are matters of 
history. But two of the many results that have 
flowed from it have not been fully realized, if 
realized at all, by the peopie and governments 
of Europe and the United States. As foreigners 
were prominently instrumental in the suppression 
of the Taiping Rebellion, a very natural error 
sprang up in the minds of many foreigners, 
especially Englishmen and Americans, that for- 
eign influence would be more acceptable in China 
than it had been previously. Exactly the re- 
verse was the case. The vast numbers of Chi- 
nese who sympathized with the rebellion regarded 
the intrusion of foreigners in the conflict as a 
meddling codéperation with their foreign rulers ; 
and, second, the Chinese Government, knowing 
the increased popular hatred of foreigners, was 
obliged to show a greater aversion for them than 
before. 


DOES THE GOVERNMENT SYMPATHIZE WITH THE 
BOXERS ? 


Looked at in this light, China’s shuffling, 
time-serving policy in international affairs seems 
natural and unavoidable. The reigning dynasty 
and certain influential classes affiliated with it 
have much to fear and something to learn and 
gain from the Western nations, so the govern- 
ment ‘sends and receives embassies, and grants 
religious and trade privileges. From time to 
time, however, signs of rebellion are seen. The 
very things that please foreigners irritate and, in 
some regions, exasperate the natives. The gov- 
ernment must face «bout and show the natives 
that it loves not the foreign devils, and that its 
dealings with them are mere temporizing. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that its relations with 
the Boxers are of this character? So far as is 
known, there is really no good reason for believ- 
ing that the Dowager Empress, so called, and 
her advisers have any special personal dislike of 
reforms or hatred of foreigners. But their busi- 
ness is to govern and live luxuriously. If West- 
ern intruders and native reformers make their 
business more difficult, naturally they will do 
what they can and dare to remove the disturb- 
ers; but that their doing so shows they are in 
sympathy with a rebellious secret society cannot 
reasonably be admitted. 

It has been said that, in the recent conflicts in 


China, government soldiers have coéperated with 
the rebels. In that there is nothing improbable. 
The chief difficulty that besets the central gov- 
ernment is that it cannot trust its own army. 
Members and adherents of the secret societies 
working for the overthrow of the present dynasty 
are believed to be enrolled in large numbers 
among the imperial troops. An effort to sup- 
press rebellion may at any moment enlarge re- 
bellion. That whole brigades of Chinese soldiers 
may have joined the Boxers compromises the 
government only in appearance. The codperation 
of the government troops may have been mutiny. 

The conclusion which Professor Nocentini 
reaches seems to be in accord with the prevailing 
opinion in Italy, England, and the United States. 
He says: 

‘¢ Admitting that the rebellion . . . may ina 
short time be suppressed, the difficulties of the 
central government will not, on. that account, 
be diminished, and there will remain the menace 
of new disorders against which it will be neces- 
sary [for the Western powers] to send again 
troops with a sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

If is added, finally, the impossibility of the 
court’s establishing reforms that guarantee Euro- 
pean interests, . . . the conclusion seems un- 
avoidable that, to resolve the Chinese question 
definitively and securely, a temporary European 
protectorate is absolutely necessary.” 





JAPAN’S MODERN NAVY. 


il Cassier’s for August, Rear-Admiral C. C. P. 

Fitz Gerald, R.N., gives important facts 
and figures on the subject of the Japanese navy 
of to-day. He declares that the rise and develop- 
ment of Japan’s navy is almost without precedent 
in the world’s history. 

‘«The first real start made by Japan in the 
production of a modern navy seems to have 
been the purchase of the ironclad Stonewall 
Jackson from the United States Government in 
1866. She was a small ship of only 1,300 tons 
burden ; but she carried a 10-ton gun, besides 
some smaller ones, and was a powerful ship of 
her day. She was renamed the Adzuma. The 
first ship built in Great Britain for the Japanese 
Government was the foo-So. She was built at 
Poplar by Samuda, from designs by Sir Edward 
Reed, and was launched in April, 1877. She 
was a broadside central battery ship, barque 
rigged, 220 feet long, 48 feet beam, 3,718 tons, 
double-screw, speed 13 knots, engines by Penn. 
This ship was followed by the Kon-go, Hi-yei, 
and fin-jo, all small ironclads not exceeding 
2,300 tons, but carrying powerful armaments for 
their size. There were also about half a dozen 
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unarmored ships of little fighting value. This 
was the state of the Japanese navy in 1880. 

‘¢ Five years later, in 1885, Japan had added 
only one small ironclad to this list ; but there 
were built and building for her several fast and 
powerful cruisers, 


the Shikishima, the Asahi, the Hatsusi, and the 
Mikasa. 

‘«These are first-class battleships in the fullest 
sense of the term, ranging in tonnage from the 
12,300 of the Yashiéma to the 15,000 of the 





armed with Krupp 
and Armstrong 
guns. The iron- 
clads, with the ex- 
ception of the Foo- 
So, were built of 
wood. In1890she 
had again added 
only one ironclad to 
her list in the shape 
of an armored gun- 
boat ; but she had 
by this time pro- 
vided herself with 
aconsiderable 
squadron of fast 
and well-armed 
cruisers, built in va- 
rious foreign coun- 
tries. By 1895, 
although she had 
not actually added 
to her list of ar- 
mored ships, there 
were building for 
her in Great Britain 
two battleships of 
the most powerful 
type, exceeding 
12,000 tons dis- 
placement, and with 
a proposed speed of 
18 knots. She had 
also added consid- 
erably to her list of 
fast cruisers. One 
of these, the Yoshi- 
no, built at Els- 
wick, had a measured-mile speed of 22.5 knots. 

‘‘There can be no doubt that the Chino- 
Japanese war gave an immense impetus to the 
development of the Japanese navy. Not only 
were ships captured from the Chinese, some of 
which were repaired and are now in commission, 
but large orders were placed abroad for war- 
ships of all classes, including torpedo craft, and 
the Japanese also set to work to build ships in 
their own dockyards.” 





BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS. 


Japan now possesses six battleships, all built 
in England; namely, the Fuj?, the Yashima, 








THE CRUISER “ASAMA.”? BUILT AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (9,750 TONS; 21.5 KNOTS). 
(Type of the new Japanese warships.) 


Asahi, Hatsusi, and Mikdsa. Their speeds are 
all at least 18 knots; they are armed with the 
most powerful modern guns, and considerable 
areas of their sides are protected by the latest 
and most up-to-date face-hardened armor. Four 
of the six carry more armor and more guns than 
British first-class battleships, but less coal. There 
is also the Chinyen (late Chin Yuen), captured 
from the Chinese, German built. She has been 
thoroughly repaired, and is now in commission ; 
and, although she cannot be classed as a first- 
class battleship, being of only 7,220 tons, and 14 
knots speed, she is a powerful ship of her class.” 

Next to the battleships comes a squadron of 
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six very powerful vessels which Admiral Fitz 
Gerald seems to rank as second-class battleships, 
having the speed of cruisers. Four of these, 
the Zokiwa, the Asama, the Jdzuma, and the 
Iwate, have all been built in England on the de- 
signs of Mr. Philip Watts. Hach of these ships 
is of 9,750 tons, and has a speed of 21.5 
knots. 

The Adzuma, of 9,436 tons, but the same arma- 
ment, and 20-knot speed, is building at St. Na. 
zaire, in France, by the Société de la Loire, and 
is to be ready this year. The Yakuma, of 9,850 
tons, and the same speed and armament as the 
Adzuma, is building at the Vulcan works, Stettin, 
Germany. 

Japan owns one other armored cruiser, the 
Chiyoda, and ten second-class unarmored cruisers, 
most of which took part in the battle of the Yalu, 
besides several third-class cruisers and gunboats, 
while a full complement of torpedo-boats and 
torpedo-boat destroyers is in course of construc- 
tion. 


FRANCE’S FLEET AND HER COLONIAL ARMY. 


ie the second July number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes, M. Brunetiére prints a very 
interesting letter which he has received from 
Vice-Admiral de Penfentenyo, designed to show 
a bellicose policy is inadvisable for France. He 
begins by drawing several lessons from past his- 
tory. The French, he says, have always had a 
false idea of the employment of naval force ; 
they are a nation of soldiers, and the sea is to 
them an obstacle which must be surmounted ; 
they would burn their ships willingly, like 
‘Eneas. But to the English, an island people, 
the sea is the great road of communication which 
brings all peoples together in the time of peace, 
and the possession of which in the time of war 
means victory, because the command of the sea 
is the only base for any military operation out- 
side. This conception of the sea has been and 
will always remain one of the most important 
factors in what the admiral calls ‘‘the terrible 
expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race.” France, 
he goes on to say, has never been able to rise to 
the height of the admirably simple English naval 
strategy—namely, to destroy the enemy on the 
sea. Neglect of this essential object by succes- 
sive French naval commanders led to the loss of 
the vast colonial empire which France possessed 
at the end of the eighteenth century. There is 
no need to follow the admiral through the de- 
tailed historical proofs which he adduces' for this 
thesis. The loss of Canada, Louisiana, of Egypt, 
and the deplorable end of Leclere’s army in St. 
Domingo, were merely the inevitable conse- 
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quences of the errors of French strategy— 
namely, the neglect to secure any solid base of 
operations on the sea-coast. 


FRENCH COLONIAL SYSTEM BUILT ON A FALLACY. 


At the time of the Crimean War, the French 
fleet was a match for that of England ; but since 
1870 England’s superiority has been allowed to 
grow. France has been absorbed in internecine 
strife, and has used up thirty-two ministries of 
marine in thirty years. England, on the other 
hand, has secured something like a continuity of 
administration in naval matters. Thanks to her 
command of the sea, Great Britain could trans- 
port, in complete security, 250,000 men to South 
Africa, in spite of the protestations of all the 
European press, and in spite of the sympathy of 
all the powers with the Boers. The admiral puts 
his finger on the real defect in French adminis- 
tration when he alludes to the anxiety in France 
to create numerous well-paid government posts 
to increase the patronage of the politicians. Her 
essentially Continental temperament, he says, 
does not permit France to understand that a 
minister of the colonies is for her an absurdity ; 
that prosperous colonies and a powerful colonial 
army will be only chimeras, or, rather, grave 
strategic and financial mistakes, so long as she 
does not possess a fleet necessary to make her 
famed and respected on the sea. What figure 
will France cut, he asks, in the serious events 
now developing in China—events of which the 
principal factor will be the command of the sea ? 
The squadron system, expensive as it is, is an 
absolute necessity to the power which wishes to 
keep and defend her vast foreign dominions. 
Germany understands it to perfection, and the 
Emperor William recently said: ‘‘ What a mag- 
nificent piece of the Chinese cake we should have 
been able to cut off for ourselves if we had not 
delayed so long in providing ourselves with a 
war fleet, which we lack !’’ The admiral roundly 
declares that if France does not wish to lose her 
vast colonial empire a second time she must 
radically change her methods. The submarine 
boats, —about which so much fuss has been made, 
—though serviceable, perhaps, for the defense 
of the coast, will never assist one jot in securing 
freedom of communication on the sea. The ad- 
miral deprecates discussion in Parliament by 
ignorant politicians, and bitterly declares that in 
France every one speaks on everything—even on - 
that of which he knows the least. 

The admiral then turns to the question of the 
colonial army, and he recalls the fact that after 
Fashoda there was a great outcry in France for 
a proper colonial army, which would have saved 
Fashoda from the ignominy of having to yield. 
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This is a radical mistake. Let us suppose, says 
the admiral, that at the moment of Fashoda a 
powerful army could have been transported there 
by a wave of some magician’s wand. 
suppose, also, one or two great naval victories 
assuring the freedom of the Mediterranean to the 
French fleet for the moment. What would then 
happen? France would have nothing to put 
against the three English squadrons composed of 
modern cruisers which England, thanks to her 
naval defense act, would have then been able to 
put in array. As a natural consequence, the 
supplies of the supposed colonial army at Fashoda 
would become impossible; and the story of 
Bonaparte in Egypt would have been repeated. 





OUR NEW PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS. 


iad concluding his second Forum article on 

‘¢The United States as a World Power,” in 
the August number, Mr. Charles A. Conant de- 
fines some of the responsibilities that have de- 
volved on the United States since the Spanish 
War. He says: 

‘¢ The position of the United States as a factor 
in international politics makes it more important 
now than in her earlier history that she should 
pursue a continuous and resolute diplomatic pol- 
icy. <A resolute policy does not by any means 
imply the sort of hysterical bullying which has 
sometimes marked our attitude towards weaker 
nations, but simply a firm insistence upon respect 
for American rights, and the readiness to sustain 
these rights, if necessary, by force. The strug- 
gle for the maintenance of free markets and 
equality of opportunity in the undeveloped coun- 
tries will involve tactful diplomacy, firmness 
tempered by extreme discretion, and readiness to 
act promptly and efficiently in case of need. The 
United States can no longer afford to have an 
amateur consular and diplomatic service, or to 
have it suspected that her policy will change 
with the change of parties at home. That party 
will most commend itself to the business com- 
munity for its sincerity as the advocate of ex- 
tending our national influence and competing 
power which does the most to increase the effi- 
ciency of the consular and diplomatic service, by 
lifting it out of politics. . In this direction, as in 
all others, the highest efficiency will turn the 
scale between nations ; and this efficiency is usu- 
ally won in diplomacy, as in the technical arts, 
by training and knowledge. At the most criti- 
cal moments, the political party which represents 
a well-formulated and resolute policy will com- 
mand the support of those who believe in the 
maintenance of the position of the United States 
asa world power. This will not preclude changes 
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of political control, and there will no doubt be 
moments when temporary discontent with the 
party of a constructive policy will place its oppo- 
nents in office. 


A NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 


‘¢These intervals of the success of the Par- 
liamentary opposition should be limited, as far 
as possible, to periods of arrested progress rather 
than absolute retrogression. Great Britain en- 
countered such periods under the timid policy of 
Mr. Gladstone; but even he was forced by 
events to assume a protectorate for Great Britain 
over Egypt, and to do other things, as a respon- 
sible minister, which would have invited his 
philippics if he had enjoyed the freedom of an ~ 
opposition leader. But England is coming to 
understand how vital is the maintenance of her 
position before the world, and how completely 
settled are some of the old issues which once 
divided parties. In the United States, also, the 
old issues are shriveling up. They have either 
been settled and sent to the lumber-room of the 
political theater, or have been tinged with 
strange, new light by the flash of Dewey’s guns 
in the bay of Manila. Events are opening the 
way for a new alignment of parties, in which 
the party of a continuous national policy, pledged 
to keep open the world markets upon conditions 
of equal opportunity, will command the support 
not alone of the business community, but of all 
far-seeing men who desire the perpetuation of 
the ideals of Anglo-Saxon civilization.” 





THE AMERICAN PSYCHIC ATMOSPHERE. 


N the Arena for August, Mr. Charles John- 

ston, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, 

but for several years a resident of the United 

States, records his impressions of what he terms 
‘«the psychic life and breath of America.”’ 

Mr. Johnston’s first ‘‘inward and direct im- 
pression” on arriving at the American metropo- 
lis was of abounding force, young vigor, and 
power. 

‘¢To begin with, it is strikingly true that the 
psychic atmosphere of their country overmasters 
the Americans; that they do not, in any sense, 
dominate it in their turn. As soon as one’s eyes 
are withdrawn from actual observation of this 
stirring and energetic people, all sense of their 
mental and moral energies disappears completely. 
One is alone with a clear atmosphere of primeval 
power—a clear canvas, on which they have not 
yet painted a single strong thought, or passion, 
or emotion. Or, to use a better image, one is 
deep in a sea of shining waters, pouring upward 
from the heart of the earth ; with nothing turbid 
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or obscured, nor any colored trace at all of long- 
ing desires or ambitions, or the brooding of minds 
soaring or unclean. And this is equally true in 
the heart of commercial activities, a bowshot 
from the Battery ; on Washington Heights, look- 
ing downward over the whole island ; or among 
the woods, away up the Hudson, beyond the last 
dwelling on the beautiful river.” 


THE NATIONAL EAGERNESS FOR WEALTH. 


In a word, the psychic atmosphere of the land 
dominates the minds of men, stimulating a sense 
of personal vigor and a longing for power over 
material things. This explains the all but uni- 
versal quest for wealth. 

‘«It has often been charged to Americans, and 
with an intention wholly unfavorable, that they 
are, beyond all the sons of men, eager for 
wealth—burning and consuming with the lust of 
possession. They do long for wealth, and, in 
one sense, I think, most rightly ; for this long- 
ing is really a thinly disguised and ardent desire 
for power, not by any means a mere hunger for 
sensual enjoyment. Men long for wealth as a 
testimony to themselves of the power of their 
wills, and, if they are true men, not at all to 
minister to the lust of the eyes and the lust of 
the flesh. 

‘¢ And it is to be noted that here the great 
fortunes represent, in almost every case, a vic- 
tory over material things—some audacious con- 
quest of the desert leagues of space ; something 
wrested from the tough earth, defying the secre- 
tiveness of the rocks; and not, as very often in 
old feudal times, a deft piece of political chican- 
ery or some victory of force over the wills of 
weaker men. Hence, the respect for the men 
whose wealth represents triumph of will over 
matter—a very different thing from reverence 
for their wealth—is, in reality, a large and ad- 
mirable thing ; a just tribute to the powers of 
man, and containing the germ of something even 


_more admirable to be revealed by the circling 


years.” 

The great engineering triumphs all up and 
down the land testify to this sense of mastery 
over matter; but at the same time there has 
been, in Mr. Johnston's opinion, a foolish waste 
of energy in other directions ; as, for example, 
the heaping up of useless ornament and decora- 
tion. With all these victories over material 
things, Mr. Johnston declares that we have no 
true sense of beauty at all. ‘* No imagination, 


but only fancifulness running riot, bringing 
forth lavish ornament for mere ornament’s sake ; 
making for mere ostentation, which can only 
bring a fretting sense of unrest, by no means to 
be cured by fresh extravagances outstripping the 


first. And, for the same reason, we have abun- 
dant wit, but very little humor; wit, very bril- 
liant and sparkling, it is true, and of such lavish 
* quantity as the world has never seen ; but bitter 
and caustic for the most part, and almost always 
relying for its effect on a triumph at some one’s 
mortification. Let whoever doubts this make a 
census of the comic papers for a week, and see 
how many of the stories and pictures and epi- 
grams are based on the humiliation of some vic- 
tim, or some one’s loss or misfortune. Take one 
of the best of them—that story of the lynched 
man’s widow :‘ But you have the laugh on us, 
for we’ve hung the wrong man!’ Undeniably 
brilliant and admirable in its way; yet the crack- 
ling of thorns under the pot is, in its way, bril- 
liant, too. 
‘«Yet another practical application: How 
many of the dresses ordered in a week are des- 


tined to give a genuine expression to character’ 


and form; how many merely to outdress some- 
body else? How many of all these victories over 
material things, these conquests of the rocks and 
deserts, are achieved to benefit a// Americans ; 
and how many only to benefit one or a few, at 
the expense of all the rest ?”’ 

Are these faults rooted in the American char- 
acter? Mr. Johnson thinks them foreign to it— 
‘‘a mere passing fever, largely imitation of other 
lands.”” In the older countries, they are the signs 
of degeneration. 


LIVING IN OKLAHOMA. 


ELEN C. CANDEE contributes to the Sep- 
tember Atlantic an article on ‘ Okla- 
homa,” which she calls ‘‘ the land of prosperity, 
sunshine, and brotherly love.”” She takes pains 
to deny more specifically the tales of outlawry 
and border ruffianism which Easterners like to 
tell about Oklahoma. The author says that the 
desirable farms for agriculture are now all ab- 
sorbed, but some are for sale at about $1,600 a 
quarter-section of 160 acres. When these have 
permanent improvements on them in the way of 
fruit trees and buildings, the price is about 
$2,500. In the western part of the Cherokee 
Strip north of the Texas Pan- Handle are 6,000,- 
000 acres of land still open to homesteaders ; but 
this is only good for grazing cattle and sheep. 
Miss Candee says there is no need to go to Europe 
for cheap living while Oklahoma exists. Water- 
melons can be bought at any time from July to 
cold weather for five cents each, and these are of 
a size and sweetness unsurpassed. Muskmelons, 
delicious as nectar, are five cents a dozen ; spring 
chickens, twenty-five cents a pair; beef and 
lamb, fifteen cents a pound ; grapes, one cent a 
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pound for the best. Comfortable houses can be 
had at from ten to twenty-five dollars a month, 
and servants are cheap. There is no hard coal 
in Oklahoma, and soft coal sells at about five dol- 
lars a ton, and wood for three or four dollars a 
cord. 

THE GROWTH OF FIVE YEARS. 


‘« Five years after the opening, the principal 
towns were firmly established, not on ‘boom’ 
principles, but illustrating a permanent and 
steady growth. Five years from the time that 
the land was unbroken prairie, there were two 
cities of 10,000 inhabitants each, and in these 
towns a man could live in as great comfort as 
anywhere in the West. Houses were comfort- 
able, and were furnished with luxuries, lighted 
by electricity, and supplied with city water. 
Daily papers served the day’s news, local, do- 
mestic, and foreign; large brick schoolhouses 
harbored industrious children, and all promised 
well. Now, ten years after the opening of the 
original Oklahoma, the promises are more than 
fulfilled, and men can find there a better chance 
for success in farming or commercial interests 
than they can in any other State of which I have 
knowledge.” 

In the ten years that Oklahoma people have 
been working on their claims, the taxable prop- 
erty has increased from nothing to $43,000,000, 
according to the showing to the assessor, which, 
of course, means that there is twice or three 
times as much in existence. The country has 
developed ahead of the railroads. The Santa Fé 
system threw a tentacle across the country while 
Indians were still in possession, and brought 
thousands of settlers and boomers at the opening. 
Now this road kas united with the Rock Island 
to ramify Oklahoma with branches and make it 
accessible from East to West. Handling the 
wheat and cotton crops is an important matter 
for the railroads. Corn is mainly shipped ‘on 
the hoof,” to use the Western stockman’s term. 


MARKETING CORN IN HOG FORM. 


‘¢The farmer finds that corn yields him a far 
higher price per bushel if it is converted into 
‘hawgs,’ as he calls the black swine of the 
fields, so he breeds the best of Poland chinas, 
fattens them inordinately on his corn crop, and 
sells his produce in animate form, to the aggre- 
gate number of 220,000 a year for the Territory. 
Thus, although the real yield of corn for this 
year reached the astonishing figure of 75,000,000 
bushels, a large amount of the crop was for 
home consumption. The increase of railroad 
facilities is acting in two ways: it is moving the 
vast crops with such facility that growers can 
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easily dispose of their products, thus raising local 
prices for home-grown necessities and luxuries. 
It also tends to lower the price of manufactured 
goods which are shipped in. Naturally, there 
are but few manufactories as yet in the Terri- 
tory, and these only for the purpose of convert- 
ing crops into more convenient shape for ship- 
ment, as cotton gins, presses, and oil-mills.’’ 

‘¢ There are not enough laborers to keep things 
prudently tidy. Wheat is not grown in Okla- 
homa as in other districts. The soil is fresh and 
unexhausted, and is used year after year with no 
preparation except rather crude tillage. Fertili- 
zers? They laugh down there at the idea that 
farmers try to live in countries where such an 
expense is necessary.”’ 


AUSTRALASIA’S PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS. 


HE creation of the Australian Commonwealth 
is the occasion of several enthusiastic arti- 
cles in the English reviews. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. A. G. Berry, 
late secretary to the Australian delegates, says : 

‘¢Among nations that pride themselves on 
possessing free institutions may be quoted the 
United States, Germany, Switzerland, and Can- 
ada. Where in any one of these is there such a 
wide suffrage as will be exercised under the new 
Australian Commonwealth ?” 

The youngest bairn does not fear to measure 
itself with the most gigantic member of the Eng- 
lish-speaking brood. Mr. Berry continues: 

‘¢Lord Hopetoun, who carries with him to 
Australia her Majesty’s personal appreciation in 
the shape of the distinguished order of the Knight 
of the Thistle, is charged with the inauguration 
of the responsible government of the Common- 
wealth. The magnitude of this task may be 
measured by the fact that our island continent in 
the South Seas is equal to that of the United 
States without Alaska. While our great sister 
nation in America is holding its Presidential 
election, upon which fabulous sums of money will 
be expended through the wide territories that ex- 
tend from Maine to San Francisco, it is interest- 
ing to think that a gentleman holding her Majes- 
ty’s commission goes quietly to Australia with 
the Queen’s authority to put into operation a freer 
government than that possessed by any republic 
in the world.” 


The Greatness of the Commonwealth. 


What the advent of the new federation may 
mean for powers neither British nor American is 
very plainly suggested in the Contemporary by 
Sir Robert Stout. He writes on ‘+ Australasia : 
Her Resources and Foreign Trade,’’ with an edge 
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to his pen which will not be altogether liked in 
Paris and Berlin. He says: 

‘««The population of Australasia is small at 
present, being estimated at-4,500,000 ; but it is 
equal to what the white population of the United 
States was at the beginning of the century. The 
race is a pure race. It has less admixture of 
races than Canada or the United States... . 
Our foreign trade is per head treble that of the 























LORD HOPETOUN. 
(Governor-General of Federated Australia.) 


United States, and our trade is yearly increasing. 
With about a twelfth of Germany’s population, 
we have about a third of her revenue. 

‘¢We have an advantage that no Continental 
European nation possesses. We live under one 
flag. We have no Alsace-Lorraine; nor have 
we on our borders hostile nations, with millions 
of armed men. We can provide, at small ex- 
pense, for our defense from foreign foes. We 
have only a small army, but we are under the 
egis of the greatest navy in the world. Perhaps 
the time is not far distant when we shall have a 
truly Australasian Navy. . . . If weare attacked 
we are ready, and in time all our youths will be 
drilled, for the necessity of doing this is now be- 
ing everywhere recognized. 

‘« To-day the feeling for the empire is so strong, 
that no inquiry concerning the propriety or con- 
sequences of the Transvaal War is deemed proper. 


It is enough that Britain is at war, and that she 
needs help. The fact that European nations dis- 
play strong animosity against the empire draws 
the colonists closer to their mother-land. I be- 
lieve that as a whole the people of Australasia 
are more loyal, more patriotic, and more devoted 
to the empire than the people of the United King- 
dom.” 
WARNING TO FRANCE. 


In view of these facts, Sir Robert asks if it is 
unreasonable to predict that ‘‘our.United States 
of Australasia may, in the not very distant future, 
be deemed a factor both in European and Asiatic 
complications.’’ He begins at once and peremp- 
torily to show how: 

‘¢Does the French nation wish to remain on 
friendly terms with Australasia? Does it desire 
to promote trade between France and these 
southern colonies? If it does, then the attitude 
of the French public toward our empire musvu be 
changed. If they persist in their present course, 
they may soon discover that trade with France 
will decrease.” 


GERMANY, BEWARE ! 


Germany is similarly addressed. She has 
roused ill-feeling by her telegram to Kriger, by 
her annexation of Samoa, and by the time chosen 
for that annexation : 

‘¢ Samoa has always been the pet group of the 
colonies, and its surrender has been deeply felt. 
It is the Australasian Alsace ; and, whether it is 
wise for.Germany to have two Alsaces, remains 
to be seen. If there had been a confederated 
Australasia and an Australasian Navy, I doubt 
if the German nation would have been permitted 
to seize Savaii and Upolu. 

‘¢The incident can never be forgotten. If 
Germany is wise, and desirous of pushing her 
trade with us, she will take some pains to pro- 
mote friendly relations with both England and 
Australasia. The subsidizing of magnificent 
steamers, and the advertising of their wares, 
will equally be fruitless in pushing trade, if 
France and Germany persist in their present 
hostile attitude to our empire.” 


PREFERENCE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Happily the United States are under no cloud. 
With them ‘‘ we feel we are one people.” 

‘«Tf, as is proposed, there is a preferential 
customs tariff arranged by the colonies, so as to 
allow all the goods of the empire to be received 
at a rate less than that imposed on goods from 
foreign countries, I believe the goods from the 
United States would be exceptionally and favor- 
ably dealt with.” 
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ITALIAN POLITICS. 

6é ARLIAMENTARY Politics and National 

Politics,” a carefully considered article 
by Deputy Leopoldo Franchetti, in Nuova Antolo- 
gia for July 1, brings into view the most nota- 
ble features of the political situation in Italy just 
before the deplorable assassination of King Hum- 
bert. 

The title of Deputy Franchetti’s article is sig- 
nificant. It recognizes the truth that parliamen- 
tary politics and national politics are not neces- 
sarily the same, and throughout the paper the 
reader is reminded that the two kinds of politics 
in Italy are in fact widely different. And what 
is—or, perhaps, one should now say, what was— 


the difference ? The nation wanted reforms ; the 


parliamentary parties wanted patronage. The 
difference, one sees, is an old one; no nation 
holds the copyright of it. Systematically and 
skillfully, and with apparent fairness, Deputy 
Franchetti brings into contrast the two wants, 
parliamentary and national. He shows how the 
parliamentary want has ever been building up the 
load of expense under which Italy staggers, and 
yet the people have long been opposed to an in- 
crease of taxation. The process is simple. It 
comes with the ‘‘ balance of power” in a legis- 
lative body where faction rules. ‘‘The effects,” 
Deputy Franchetti says, ‘‘of a vicious line of ac- 
tion that has lasted for many years cannot be de- 
stroyed ina moment. The parasitic organisms 
which it has created impose, at the moment of 
battle, their own terms of alliance on their ad- 
versaries themselves, and are able to select among 
these adversaries, because there are none of these 
that are not ready to submit to this alliance thank- 
fully.” 

So legislative and ministerial politics year by 
year separate farther and farther from the politics 
of the people. As to this there is plain speaking 
‘¢in the elections and votes given always more 
numerously to the Socialist parties in such a coun- 
try as ours, where, however, few know the theories 
of social reconstruction of these parties, and very 
few care about them. The country is by instinct 
monarchic, A great part of these votes come 
from men who, by temperament and interests, 
are conservatives ; but they express, in the only 
manner allowed them, their desire to have an ad- 
ministration that administers, a magistracy that 
does justice, a finance that spends the public 
money for uses exclusively public.” 

There is much probability in this statement. 
When voters are thoroughly discontented with 
a government, they are disposed to vote for the 
candidates who profess principles most at variance 
with the policy and methods of the party in power. 
Only one would like to know whether the Social- 


ist candidates when elected are ready, like other 
deputies, to make alliances with the spoilsmen. 


CAN THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY .REFORM ITALY ? 


Deputy Franchetti's hope for the future lies in 
the belief that the causes of Italy’s political de- 
moralization have been definitely ascertained and 
plainly exhibited in a large and widely read 
political literature. Knowledge of these causes 
would be the first step toward reform. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it has seemed vain to expect 
that reform would be brought about by any par- 
lfamentary party. The Conservatives had, in his 
opinion, the best qualifications for a reform party 
except the necessary vigor. ‘The Conservative 
party, or that complex of interests, traditions, 
views, personal sympathies and antipathies which 
has the name of the Conservative party, has not 
in itself vigor enough to alone set in motion the 
reform movement. . . . On the other hand, how- 
ever, it has some elements of success which fail 
the other parties: traditions and experience of 
government, a considerable acquaintance, theo- 
retical and practical, with economics and finance, 
and, above all, that instinct of order which is a 
condition indispensable for the progress of re- 
form.” 

‘«Instinct of order’ 1s a weighty phrase. It 
carries a world of meaning. And yet, though 
the quality is attributed to the Conservatives 
alone, the writer believes that the necessary re- 
form party will have to be drawn from both Con- 
servatives and Radicals, for the assumption is 
that there is common ground on which to stand. 
But the time seemed unfavorable. The animosi- 
ties of recent contests had not sufficiently sub- 
sided. 

‘Certainly the present moment is little op- 
portune for the calmness of accord as to reforms. 
The long and fierce battle fought till yesterday 
is yet in our minds, and has left the constitu- 
tional parties divided, the subversive parties not 
only united but masters, in the country and Par- 
liament, of the alliance of numerous elements, 
intelligent, well-meaning, and influential, who 
have nothing of the subversive, and who would 
be precious auxiliaries for any constitutional party 
that seriously and sincerely put their hands to 
the radical reforms demanded by the country. 
The constitutional parties are without a clear ob- 
jective. . . . The subversives, on the other 
hand, have, and impose on their allies, an objec- 
tive that is single and clear. Moreover, to speak 
on the morning after a battle of an accord for 
the general good seems a little unsophisticated. 
After the battle is the division of the spoils. 
Everybody has to think about satisfying the 
companies, the soldiers, the party—not the coun- 
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try. Acute parliamentary strifes carry for all 
the parties, including the subversives, the break- 
ing out afresh of the spirit of patronage—the 
very cause of our evils, the enemy against which 
all the parties ought to unite for love of coun- 
try. Party policy signifies favors to friends. 
The policy imperiously demanded by theecountry 
signifies, on the other hand, justice for and 
against all—even for adversaries, even against 
friends.”’ 
Burdens of the Peasantry. 

Mr. H. Remsen Whitehouse, late secretary of 
the United States Legation at Rome, writing if 
the August /orwm on present Italian problems, 
emphasizes the political degradation of the 
Italian peasant. He says: 

‘¢The application of the remedy for the eco- 
nomical, financial, and administrative reforms 
lies, as has been said, in the hands of the people, 
which, in the Italy of to-day, means the intelli- 
gent professional and middle classes. The great 
majority of the population, the peasant class, is 
now, as it was in the past, entirely outside the po- 
litical life of the country ; and this must needs be 
so with a nation of whose people 50 per cent. are 
illiterate. The tiller of the fields, who, in Switz- 
erland, Germany, England, and other northern 
countries, plays so important a part in public af- 
fairs, although constituting in Italy the most 
numerous class, and the source of the principal 
riches of the land, lives in a world apart. The 
principal burden of taxation falls with crushing 
weight upon his shoulders. Accustomed through 
long ages of oppression to a patient, unreasoning 
obedience, amounting to servitude, he struggles 
on till his individual burden overpowers his 
strength, and then he emigrates. ‘The state of 
degradation and oppression in which we hold 
him,’ says Signor Villari, ‘ demonstrates that our 
social life is founded on an injustice—a condition 
of affairs which diffuses an unfortunate moral at- 
mosphere, and which poisons the whole of our 
social existence.’ ”’ 


ITALIAN INTERESTS IN ARGENTINA. 
a the Yale Review for August, Mr. Albert G. 
Keller reviews the unpromising record of 
modern Italian attempts at expansion and coloni- 
zation. From his account it seems doubtful 
whether the Red Sea colonies can ever be made 
productive. 
Turning from the rather dismal story of the 
colonial failures in Africa, the writer remarks : 
‘Tf Italy were intent upon the essence of col- 
onization rather than the name, her field of action 
would not be far to seek. She has a series of 
natural colonies in America, surrounding the 
lower course of La Plata River, which evince a 


vigor of growth and a prosperity that ought to 
have been the pride of the mother-country while 
she was squandering resources on the sand-dunes 
of the Red Sea coast. The essence of the mutual 
sympathy of two countries lies, not in political 
union, but in those racial affiliations of blood, 
language, religion, customs, and manners the 
mutual possession of which renders intercourse 
between groups of men easy and enjoyable. 
After the Revolution, the American Republic 
turned, not to France, but to England, with her 
favors of trade and intercourse. So the La Plata 
colonies, with no serious encouragement, and with 
memories not the most pleasant of the native land 
and its extortions, have nevertheless benefited 
Italy commerciaily to an infinitely higher degree 
than did Eritrea at its best.” 


ITALIAN PROSPERITY ON LA PLATA, 


‘¢ First and thost important, the Italians have 
succeeded there, and that without aid, as no- 
where else in the world. They were the first to 
own inns, cafés, boats, etc., and have kept in- 
dustrially in advance of a people inferior to them- 
selves in culture. Italians founded and operate 
the banks, and in Buenos Ayres they own 62 per 
cent. of the businesses. The Italian language is 
spreading, and Spanish is spoken only in public 
administration ; probably one-fourth (1,000,000) 
of the population of Argentina have Italian blood 
in their veins.: The current of emigration to 
these regions is growing ever stronger, and in its 
wake are following advantages to Italian trade 
and industry; in 1889 the importations from 
Italy to the Argentine Republic represented 5 per 
cent. of the total ; in 1894, 9 per cent. In late 
years of crisis (1889-94) Italian trade suffered 
less than that of any other nation. And it is 
seen that the Italian emigrants do not lose their 
native good qualities in the new country, but 
transmit them, along with Italian ideas and 
tastes, to a people who need them and are able 
and often willing to profit by them. 


IMPROVED COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 


‘¢Tt is toward this La Plata region that some 
of Italy’s more responsible advisers have long 
been attempting to direct her attention, not with 
a view to the extension of imperial power,—for 
sufficient barriers exist, fortunately for the colo- 
nies, to restrain any such interference,—but in 
the hope of developing, without expense or blood- 
shed, close commercial and industrial relations 
and a national sympathy which may some day as- 
sist in assuring existence to that which is Italian. 
The Italians, like other Latin peoples, feel a sense 
of weakness before the tremendous energy and 
expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. To theend 
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of establishing these desired relations, a more 
strict supervision of emigration and a more de- 
veloped consular service are advocated ; the ideal 
is that the South American colonies shall stand 
to Italy as the United States to England. At 
present, and neglecting the crying necessity of 
the internal reorganization of Italy, this idea 
seems by far the most practical and realizable of 
Italian colonial projects.”’ 


THE HERALD OF A NEW ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 


HE Quarterly contains a glowing panegyric 
of Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose novels and 
tragedies are under review. The writer is espe- 
cially eloquent on his ‘‘inviolate style, which 
frames all his thoughts, lucid or terrible, in 
words of immortal comeliness.”” It has brought 
him, he concludes, ‘‘ Kuropean fame; it may 
herald the dawn of a new Italian literature.” 
He has ‘‘the grand style ;’’ he will find room 
in the pedigree of Dante, Virgil, Sophocles, for 
his own descent. 


QUALITIES OF D’ANNUNZIO’S STYLE. 


‘‘His Italian is impregnated with Dantesque 
idioms. Though it never flings abroad the care- 
less graces of Boccaccio, any more than it can 
rival that prince of story-tellers in his tripping 
movement, it bears upon its firm sentences once 
and again the imperial seal of Leonardo da 
Vinci; it plays, to our astonishment, with the 
prettiness of Marini; it dyes itself in the purple 
of ecstatic saints, like Catherine of Siena and 
Frate da Scarperia. It is not humorous or fa- 
miliar; when, as in ‘Il Piacere,’ it apes the 
ugly colors of M. Zola or the corrupting elegance 
of M. Bourget’s unregenerate days, the form 
seems to reject the content, and d’Annunzio ap- 
pears at his worst. But his genuine manner is 
the Dantesque, or that of Leonardo—‘a thing of 
Nature beheld in some great glass ;’ it has the 
‘preservative aroma’ which art bestows on real- 
ity; when it isolates, it makes the figure im- 
mortal with some balm that no Egyptian crafts- 
man ever knew. There are pages in this last of 
the moderns worthy to live by the side of any 
prose, though dating from Italy’s golden periods. 
The mastér has told us of his obstinate effort to 
create an Italian that should be fit for ‘ works of 
loveliness and poesy,’ at once latter-day and 
archaic, no less real than magnificent, subtle and 
fugitive as the music heard in a dream, curious 
in its ‘motives,’ while graphic as the rendering 
of outward and visible forms by the most objec- 
tive of painters. In much of this daring at- 
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tempt he has triumphed openly. The charm 
which his writing does in fact exercise over 
thousands is indisputable.”’ 


A MASTER OF ITALIAN PROSE. 


‘¢He has done great things; if to have at- 
tained the secret of style, and to give back the 
enchantments of landscape, were all, he would 
deserve to rank with the masters. Amid the 
chaos of journalism, with its piebald jargon, its 














GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


vulgarities of thought and tone, he has fulfilled 
his own message, which declares that ‘the word 
is life and perfection.” Submitting to what 
seems a law of human growth, he takes the prose 
which is on men’s lips, since they will not endure 
rhyme or formal poetry, and refines, adorns, 
deepens it, until it astonishes yet charms as if it 
were the style of gods. . . . Instead of merely 
resuscitating the antique forms, the man throws 
himself boldly on the current of his inspiration ; 
he snatches from painters their palette with its 
rainbow ; from mystics their incomparable meta- 
phors, imagery, fire of spiritual emotions ; from 
musicians their minors and chromatics; from 
every art something, provided it be individual— 
not a fancy hung out on the void, but a fact 
burning as in the spectrum with its peculiar 
flame. In the ‘gray flood of Democracy ’—by 
which he means the marsh-level that covers old 
institutions yet sees no imperial Venice rising 
above it with palaces and towers—language re- 
mains, for those who will handle it like fine gold, 
an inheritance beyond the assaults of barbarism.” 
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SICILY AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


he the American Catholic Quarterly for July, 

Mr. Alfred E. P. Raymund Dowling writes 
most enthusiastically of a summer in Sicily, 
which it has been his good fortune to enjoy. He 
says : 

‘<To those who seek to make their travels a 
store of fruitful provender whereon the mind 
may feed in the afterglow of life, there are few 
places which provide so rich a feast for the 
memory. All true travel must be accompanied 
by a greater or less degree of bodily discomfort ; 
but, in the retrospect, only the mental impres- 
sions endure, and our thought then will transport 
our unjostled bodies over the scenes of the past 
without fatigue or worry. Sicily does not de- 
mand any unusual share of this fatigue such as 
is commonly supposed to be necessary for a visit 
there, since the railway now makes all places 
that are of supreme interest easily accessible. 
At Palermo there exists every luxury of life and 
inducement to make it a winter and spring resi- 
dence, and at other places there are to be found 
hotels which are at least sufficient for the travel- 
er’s needs. 

‘¢In the combination of its varied history, its 
relics of ancient art, and beauty of nature and 
climate, Sicily affords a charm so great that 
Egypt occurs to the mind as its sole competitor ; 
and even that fails in respect to the physical 
aspects. 

ITS ROMANTIC BEAUTY. 


‘<The mountains that girdle the greater part 
of the island from below the western Eryx, cir- 
cle round along the northern coast, and turn 
again down the eastern to Altna give the land its 
picturesque aspect of configuration; for they 
leave but a small extent of level ground un- 
broken by spurs from the main ridge in the 
center, and no spot is out of sight of these shel- 
tering highlands. The honeycombed limestone 
and lava that prevail in their composition are the 
very materials to render a country not simply 
fruitful but luxuriant, and to furnish it with 
varied outline and romantic spots, while from 
almost every point of view Aitna itself is visi- 
ble, and is a source of awe and wonder as well 
as of grandeur in the landscape. 

‘¢ Above all, the gorgeous sun _irradiates 
mountain and valley, making them to laugh and 
sing in the language of the Eastern psalmist, 
flooding the panorama with every tint of azure 
and golden light from morn till eve, and defying 
all attempts to find a nomenclature of color that 
will convey any idea of its varying splendor. 
The air is fragrant with the odors from citron 
and jessamine, fiery globes of pomegranate light 
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up the thickets, orchards of orange and lemon 
with leaves of glossy green, gray olive-yards, 
vineyards of graceful native vine and purpling 
grape, to which the town of Marsala has given 
its name; the somber carot, the soaring aloe, 
hedges of yucca and prickly pear, flowers and 
shrubs creeping down to the very shores or 
hanging in festoons and masses from the broken 
cliffs ;—in short, everything that can charm the 
eye and emparadise the senses is to be found 
lavished by Mother Nature about this bright 
island. 
ITS LOVELY COAST-LINE. 


‘¢The configuration of the steep and rugged 
coast-line is equally lovely. The bay of Palermo, 
with its guardian mountains like fortresses to 
protect its entrance, and the bay of Catania, 
shadowed by lordly Aitna seated on his snowy 
throne, these are familiar from repute; but the 
whole coast is fretted by broad forelands of 
warmly glowing hills whose rocky barriers brok- 
en into outlying crags form deep recesses which 
echo to the whish of the sunny sea; masses of 
black lava rock, set amid a creamy surf, diver- 
sify the line of shore, while a rich flora occupies 
every nook and cranny and responds with glow- 
ing color to the opaline iridescence of the waters. 
But it is not only the senses of sight and smell 
that are captivated ; for every spot teems with 
historic memories, appealing to our historic sense 
and intellectual capacity, deepening the enjoy- 
ment, so that one goes back again and again to 
the lavish bounty of the physical and mental de- 
lights of the island, as Cardinal Newman once 
said, like as one smeils again and again at a sweet 
flower. 

GREEK TEMPLES. 


‘‘ With the exception of Athens, nowhere, 
even in Greece itself, are such fine remains of 
that country’s art to be seen as are found at Gir- 
genti, Segesta, Selinunte, and Syracuse. Some 
of the most magnificent temples that the Grecian 
architect ever produced still exist here; and a 
dominant desire in the mind of every intelligent 
visitor to the island is to see those that stand 
erect. But although the larger number of the 
existing remains of Greek art lie overthrown, 
yet there are three temples standing erect, while 
others are embodied in churches. It would be 
a good thing if no one were allowed to take the 
higher classical forms in our schools or become 
teachers at our universities in classical subjects 
unless he had traveled in the countries where 
Greek and Roman works are to be seen. A few 


months’ study of these, to a man already well 
read in their history, is a duplication of all he 
knows, and brings a life and reality into his 
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teachings that saves time and brightens the labor 
of the pupil. 

«¢ All the temples in Sicily are in the style called 
Doric, from being perfected in the Doric cities 
of Greece, those first art’ schools of Europe. 
Like the Norman style in England,. it is marked 
by its simplicity, solidity, and impressiveness, 
and was governed by strict rule, simple propor- 
tion, and pure harmony. 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


‘¢ But the study of these temples would take up 
a greater portion of our space than we now pro- 
pose to give it, and we return to a review of the 
eastern coast of Sicily, as that most sought by the 
traveler in search of natural beauty, and because 
physically and historically it is the most interest- , 
ing. It is hard to compare lovely scenery, and 
probably unfair to do so; but most persons will 
register in their memories the journey from Mes- 
sina to Syracuse as perhaps the most singularly 
attractive and beautiful of any in Europe. The 
towns along this coast—Messina, Taormina, Ca- 
tania, and Syracuse—are each worthy of a visit. 
Messina is throned against a background of castled 
rocks and pine-crested hills that wander into the 
distance, gradually rising in height and grandeur. 
There is not the spaciousness and scope about it 
that Palermo, its rival in commerce, presents, 
and the mountains press upon one from all sides 
save that of the sea. 

‘But we must hasten on; for Messina is. as 
it were, but the gate of Paradise, and only the 
beginning of a coast drive southward that ex- 
ceeds all others with which we already are ac- 
quainted. The scenery increases in romantic 
beauty as we advance ; on one side we have rocky 
islets set amid opalesque waters, deepening into 
sapphire-blue and bounded in the distance across 
the straits by the Calabrian Mountains; on the 
other, picturesque crags and castle-topped heights 
succeed one another in riotous profusion, and one 
wishes to stop at a dozen spots to let their extreme 
loveliness sink into the memory. 


EDEN. 


‘We had the good fortune to be at Taormina 
when all visitors were gone ; no worrying guard- 
lans, beggars, or touts dogged our steps, and the 
quiet life of the town was undisturbed. The 
beauty of the spot was penetrating in its intensity, 
and one could not but think that the effect of 
living in such scenes must have influenced the 
thought of such a highly strung, simple people as 
were the ancient Greeks. 

‘Life here might be like that in Eden; for 
earth seemed full of heaven, and sin alone a dis- 
cord in its harmony. Taormina is a place at 
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which to stay for a long time if the traveler be 
desirous of restful beauty and comfort; it is an 
ideal spot for any one having reading or writing 
to do, or for convalescence from illness and 
worry.” 

Cardinal Newman wrote to his sister about the 
place as long ago as 1833. 


—_—_— 


GERMANY’S DEPENDENCE ON ENGLAND. 


R. ERNEST E. WILLIAMS, the author 
of ‘*Made in Germany,” having duly 
alarmed his fellow-countrymen with the fact of 
German ascendency, proceeds in the National 
Review to issue a sort of counterblast, and to 
warn Germany in her turn. He first shows the 
bright side of ‘‘ the economic revolution in Ger- 
many ’’—the forest of factories which have 
sprung up, the beautified cities, the population 
increased by 30 per cent., the exports going up 
by leaps and bounds, the rate of increase steadily 
increasing, the notable advance in output of coal 
and iron, in shipbuilding and in _ shipping. 
Hamburg surpassed Liverpool in tonnage entered 
in 1893; ‘‘she is now the first port in Europe, 
and ranks immediately after London.” 


GERMAN SUGAR IN PERIL. 


Then he passes to the reverse of the medal. 
Woolen goods are suffering from overproduction 
in Germany and heavy tariffs abroad. They and 
worsted are to have their output reduced by 
agreement 20 per cent. The competition of the 
United States is a serious factor. Mr. Williams 
offers one instance of Germany’s failure to keep 
the upper hand : 

‘¢There is the great beet-sugar industry. 
Stimulated by the bounty system, this industry 
has grown to vast proportions, and both agricul- 
ture and industry generally in Germany would 
suffer severely from a backward movement. But 
a blow may ‘be struck at any moment. The 
United States, by a special duty, have counter- 
vailed the bounty on German sugar; and this 
countervailing duty, added to the normal duty 
charged upon imported sugar entering the United 
States, has practically killed the export of Ger- 
man beet-sugar thither. Canada has taken meas- 
ures to keep the German sugar out of her ports. 
India has followed suit. It is at least on the 
cards that England, either by imposing a counter- 
vailing duty, or by prohibiting the entry of 
bounty-fed sugar into this country, or by joining 
a convention of the powers for the abolition of 
sugar bounties, will deal another tremendous 
blow at the German trade. When the bounties 
are abolished or countervailed, West Indian pro- 
duetion will again, raise its head in effective com- 
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petition with the German. Queensland, it is clear, 
will make her presence felt very formidably ; the 
United States will see to the development of the 
sugar plantations of Cuba and Port Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines, in addition to cultivating 
cane-sugar in Louisiana and beet-sugar in other 
of the States. Germany’s sugar outlook is by no 
means promising, and the very extent of the pres- 
ent development of the industry gives the threat- 
ened check a more serious character.” 


GERMAN VULNERABILITY. 


German private finance is none too sound. 
German banks (unlike English) finance specu!a- 
tive enterprises. In the extens.on of her ven- 
tures Germany has given many hostages to for- 
tune. 

‘¢ German banks dotted about South American 
cities ; German capital—assiduously piled up in 
recent years—gayly embarked upon all sorts of 
speculative foreign enterprises : tramways in the 
Argentine; railways in Asia Minor; German 
colonies, remarkable for nothing but their de- 
fenselessness and need of defense; German 
merchants, with assets and liabilities scattered 
over the face of the civilized and uncivilized 
earth. It is when we come to the consideration 
of these things that the exceeding vulnerability, 
the positive weakness, in an international view, 
of the new Germany becomes so startlingly ap- 
parent. . . . Germany virtually admits that she 
cannot develop those African possessions of hers 
without England’s help.” 


GERMANY AT THE MERCY OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Williams laments England’s cringing at- 
titude before a power so dependent on her. He 
Says : 

‘¢Germany badly wants foreign markets for 
the sale of her increasing output of manufac- 
tures; other nations, with their own economic 
interests to look after, are shutting the door 
even tighter in Germany’s face. She is there- 
fore becoming abjectly dependent upon the mar- 
kets of the British empire. Already, by the in- 
stitution of the Canadian preference, German 
traders have begun to shiver with apprehension ; 
and Canada’s example is going to be followed 
more widely. It can be followed to any extent, 
and quite easily to such an extent as would bring 
Germany to her knees, pleading for our clem- 
ency. At the present time a new commercial 
treaty is pending between this country and Ger- 
many. If we chose to insert stiff provisions in 
that treaty,—in respect to our own economic in. 
terests it is sincerely to be hoped that we shall 
set our feet, down pretty firmly,—Germany 
would be helpless to resist.”’ 





THE DEMAND FOR A PIG-IRON RESERVE. 


N the Engineering Magazine for August, Mr. 
George H. Hull writes on ‘‘ Industrial De- 
pressions and the Pig-Iron Reserve.” The gist 
of his discussion of the subject is embodied in 
the following paragraphs : 

‘¢Tron is acknowledged to be the foundation 
on which the modern industrial system rests. If 
that system is disturbed, it is most natural to 
look to the foundation for the cause of the dis- 
turbance. If one would appreciate how thor- 
oughly the entire industrial system depends upon 
iron, let him imagine what the world would be 
to-day without it—what it would be if we de- 
pended upon wood, stone, copper, and tin for 
our implements of agriculture, tools, machinery, 
vehicles of transportation on land and sea, the vast 
network of rails on the surface, and the pipes 
which carry water, gas, etc., under the surface. 
What proportion of these could have existed 
without it? It matters little what its price is, 
provided that price is stable. The industries of 
a nation depend upon the actions of an aggrega- 
tion of individuals. When the individual con- 
siders an expenditure for a permanent improve- 
ment, and finds that improvement will cost 50 
per cent. to 100 per cent. more than it would 
have done a year before, or is likely to do a year 
later, he acts; and that action is almost invaria- 
bly a postponement of that improvement. 

‘¢ This, in a nutshell, is the reason that indus- 
trial depressions follow an abnormal advance. 
Iron is a powerful instrument for good when un- 
der control, and just as powerful an instrument 
for harm when not under control. It is not un- 
der control when it advances in price 80 to 100 
per cent. above its normal cost. 


ACCUMULATE STOCK, KEEP PRICES DOWN. 


‘¢ All industries may be divided into two 
classes—production of daily necessities and pro- 
duction of permanent wealth. It is the last 
which suffers from abnormally high prices. 
We can stop building, but we cannot stop eat- 
ing. When the price of iron is under proper 
control, the industries connected with building 
will be as uniformly profitable as trade in food 
and clothing. 

‘¢The only possible way to bring iron under 
proper control is to accumulate, in each of the 
iron-producing countries of the world, a stock 
of pig iron equal to several months’ production. 
It will not suffice to do this in one country only. 
The demand from the others would carry its 
price up with theirs. Each country must accu- 
mulate an adequate reserve stock of its own. If 
this be done during the next few years, there 
will be no more periods of boom and no more 
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periods of industrial depression, except such 
short temporary interruptions as may come from 
financial panics: in time, they, too, may be 
understood and prevented. 


EFFECT ON BUILDING ENTERPRISES. 


‘‘Tf the manufacturers of building materials 
would, at this juncture, voluntarily and prompt- 
ly, put down prices to within 10 per cent. of 
normal figures, which is as low, also, as they 
should ever have gone, even in periods of most 
marked depression, it would revive a large num- 
ber of the building enterprises which are now 
postponed or abandoned, and a prolonged indus- 
trial depression might even at this late date be 
averted. If, on the other hand, prices are held 
up until sales are forced by the accumulation of 
excessive stocks made at high cost, then heavy 
losses and failures will occur, confidence will be 
lost, and no amount of reduction will revive the 
postponed enterprises, until the iron-producing 
nations have passed through just such another 
industrial depression as has heretofore followed 
each abnormal advance in the price of iron. 


INCREASE IN ACTUAL DEMAND. 


‘‘There is a wonderful future for the iron 
business the day these violent fluctuations in its 
price are ended. The annual consumption of 
iron in the United States is growing with a 
cumulative force. Fifty years ago it was 100 
pounds per capita, two years ago 300 pounds, 
and last year 400 pounds per capita. Within 
twenty-five years it should be 1,000 pounds. 
Not one-twentieth of the inhabitants of the earth 
are comfortably housed, fed, and clothed. The 
world is not finished. There are whole conti- 
nents to be developed. There is plenty for all to 
do. Let every one work who will. It requires 
a certain number of workers to produce the daily 
necessities of the people. Every additional pro- 
ducer put to work adds to wealth. When the 
price of iron is under control, the manufacturing 
nations will make such regular and uninter- 
rupted progress as will astonish the world.” 


THE VALUE OF BRAINS IN THE SOCIALIST 
STATE. 

M FOUILLEE, in a paper in the Revue des 

¢ Deux Mondes on ‘‘ Mental Labor and 
Collectivism,”’ deals with that familiar objection 
to the various collectivist systems, that they do 
not take into account sufficiently the value of 
mental and moral work; in other words, col- 
lectivism as a serious system of economics is 
based too much upon manual labor and the inter- 
ests of the working classes. The liberal profes- 


sions are frequently classified as unproductive, 
and the calling of literature itself is regarded as 
parasitical. 

The nature and value of mental labor have 
always been a great difficulty with the collecti- 
vist. Marx attempted to reduce intellectual 
labor to a condensed form of manual labor ; but 
this is rather like’ arguing that diamonds and 
coal are equally valuable because they are both 
made of carbon. The effort necessary to lift a 
hundredweight of goods affords no key to the 
brain labor of a Darwin, a Socrates, or a Des- 
cartes. The truth is, says M. Fouillée, that 
brain-work cannot be measured by material 
standards. 


MIND IN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


M. Fouillée goes on to lay down certain laws 
in the development of work. The first is the 
progressive predominance of mental labor ; this 
is exhibited in the movement of science and 
scientific industries which is characteristic of 
modern times. Side by side we have the prog- 
ress of invention and of imitation ; the first of 
which is manifestly by far the most intellectual, 
for the second is really only mechanical repro- 
duction. According to M. Tarde, capital— 
which must not be confused with wealth—repre- 
sents the inventions, while labor represents the 
imitations. There is yet a third kind of work 
which Marx has ignored: that moral energy— 
perhaps even more elusive than intellectual work 
—which consists in the sustained attention, per- 
severance, patience, and courage, without which 
not only the industrial world, but also the intel- 
lectual, would collapse. 


FREEDOM A NECESSITY. 


M. Fouillée’s second law is the progressive 
liberty of mental work, and indeed of all work. 
It is obviously a necessary condition of the 
greatest intellectual work to be free from rules. 
The inventor must have his individual initiative 
uncontrolled ; the increase of civilization makes 
for the increase of this liberty. The savage who 
does little or no work is hardly to be distin- 
guished from his brother savage ; while the civ- 
ilized citizens of any country present notable 
differences one from another. Thus, work itself 
tends to emphasize the individual element, and 
progresses more and more toward the personal 
form. Side by side, however, with this indi- 
vidualizing tendency is an opposite and socializ- 
ing tendency, in the sense that every age inherits 
the great results of the work of previous ages. 
This, however, does not minimize the impor- 
tance of the inspiration of the individual. Scien- 
tific and industrial progress are in no sense the 
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work of the crowd, which, indeed, has as a rule 
been bitterly hostile to every great labor-saving 
invention. How will the proposed collectivist 
society organize the workers who work with 
their brains? How can the eight-hour day be 
imposed upon a Victor Hugo, and how can the 
value of his work be estimated? Newton’s law 
of gravitation could not be described as an im- 
mediate addition to the economic resources of 
mankind ; Newton, therefore, in the economic 
state, must be ranked below the man who dis- 
covers a new material for candles. Again, time 
is often required. The contemporaries of Gali- 
leo could not foresee that his discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter would have the effect of 
saving many ships with valuable lives and cargo 
from being wrecked. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF MUSCLE TO MIND. 


We come to the next law—namely, that ma- 
terial labor is transformed gradually into mental 
labor. The age of machinery has obliged manu- 
facturers of all kinds to become more intellectual, 
and the management of the machines themselves 
has had the same effect on the workers. Broad- 
ly speaking, it is the machine that undertakes 
the manual labor, and enables the worker to em- 
ploy his brains far more than if the machine had 
never been invented. In France at this moment 
steam does as much work as would require the 
muscles of 105,000,000 men; and as there are 
only about 10,000,000 of adult workers, it fol- 
lows that every French working man has, on the 
average, under his control the equivalent of ten 
workers, whose labor he is able to direct. 


: SOCIAL AMELIORATION. 


This brings us to another law—the progres- 
sive amelioration, by means of mental labor, of 
the social condition of the manual laborers. M. 
Fouillée comes to the conclusion that, though 
there are some important elements of truth in 
socialism, considered as a methed of social prog- 
ress by the means of society itself and of social 
laws, yet there are in collectivism, and above all, 
in communism, vast hypotheses chiefly based 
upon a negative criticism of what exists. Hu- 
man progress is menaced by a system which ap- 
parently leaves no room for intellectual and moral 
effort, or for the inspiration of genius. The 
Chinese mandarin who allows his nails to grow 
in long and beautiful spirals, in order to show 
that he has never done any manual work, is not 
really more ridiculous than a system which would 
treat as an idle fellow the man who only uses his 
hand to hold a pen, and only works with his 
brain, 


**POPULAR UNIVERSITIES” IN FRANCE. 


HE Ldinburgh, discussing Paris in 1900, 

declares that the union Mr. Morley predicts 

for England between the Liberal Left and the 

Independent Socialists has actually taken place in 

France. The intellectuals and the industrials 

have formed a mutually helpful alliance. The 
writer says : 

‘¢So far, the clearest result of this alliance of 
Socialists and Liberals has been the recent founda- 
tion of the Université Populaire ; scarcely three 
years old, it has already a college in almost every 
quarter of Paris and the environs, and aims at a 
social evolution which shall do away with the 
need for revolution. 

‘«The Universités Populaires are to the Inde- 
pendent Socialists what the friendly societies and 
small collegia were to the Christians of the Roman 
empire—a place of meeting and friendship, a 
mart of knowledge ; they are, in the phrase of 
their creator, M. Deherme, a codperative associa- 
tion in ideas. Nothing can be simpler than their 
organization. A group of well-wishers is gen- 
erally responsible for the rent ; it rarely exceeds 
£100 a year. The subscriptions of the members 
(5d. a month for individuals, 73d. for families) 
cover the expense of lighting and fuel. Some 
leading spirit organizes the staff of lecturers, 
never paid. ‘There is, of course, in these condi- 
tions no penalty for non-attendance ; but we be- 
lieve there is no record of a speaker having failed 
in his engagement. The attendance is not very 
large, but regular. One thousand five hundred 
members are inscribed at the college of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, from three to four hundred in 
the smaller centers, more again in some of the 
popular suburbs such as Montreuil or Choisy-le- 
Roi. The audience is chiefly composed of skilled 
artisans with their wives, the women often form- 
ing half the assembly. The standard of lectures 
is high, social and natural science being especially 
in request. The programmes are composed in ac- 
cordance with no particular body of doctrine. . . . 
The object of these colleges, rather, is to develop 
thought in every direction, in all its variety, in 
all its infinite fecundity. Sans doute c'est le chaos, 
admits the audacious innovator. But what is the 
universe if not a cosmos perpetually created out 
of chaos ? 

‘«The lecturers are among the first men in 
France. M. Duclaux lectures on science, M. 
Séailles on philosophy, M. Faguet on criticism, 
M. Seignobos on history. To the reading-rooms 
of these colleges, entirely recruited by voluntary 
contributions, the writer sends such learned 
periodicals as the Annals of the Pasteur Institute 
and the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale,” 


ie 
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A YEAR’S PLUNGE INTO PARIS SLUMS. 


T is a ‘‘mysterious disappearance,” truly, 
which the June Young Man records, quite 
after the manner of ‘‘the romantic elopement”’ 
made prominent in the daily press, only in this 
case the mistress of the disappearing man was 
Philanthropy. Says the writer : 

‘¢Some years ago, a good many people were 
talking of the disappearance of an English au- 
thor, who had suddenly left his home and friends, 
and gone nobody knew whither. There was not 
the slightest clew to his whereabouts, and the 
author had left nothing behind which would sug- 
gest an explanation of his disappearance. He 
was rich, had many friends, and moved in good 
society, and at least one of the books he had 
given to the worldshad created an enormous sen- 
sation. The strange disappearance was a nine 
days’ wonder in the circle in which it became 
known. Then it was cleared up by the ap- 
pearance of the author among his friends. He 
came as suddenly as he had left a year before, 
and it transpired that he had spent the year in 
Paris, among the poorest of the poor in the 
French capital, living and working in the midst 
of the lowest stage of poverty in France. The 
man who thus startled his friends was Mr. Eg- 
mont Hake, the cousin and biographer of Gen- 
eral Gordon. 

‘¢Mr. Hake has always had a deep sympathy 
with the poor, and he had resolved to know the 
poverty of Paris from the inner side. Closing 
his banking account, he cut himself off from his 
friends, deprived himself of his income, and 
abandoned his position in society for twelve 
months, arriving in Paris disguised as a work- 
man, with barely a penny in his pocket. He 
was compelled to do a hundred odd jobs to earn 
his living, and by and by he fell among the rag- 
pickers of the boulevards, and, casting in his lot 
with them, he stayed among them for a year, 
studying their ways and manners, and living as 
they lived.” 

GREAT PAINTINGS SELECTED BY ENGLISH 

ARTISTS. 


R. FREDERICK DOLMAN, in the Strand 
(London), writes of ‘‘ The World’s Great- 

est Pictures,” in the opinion, that is, of Eng- 
land’s leading artists. Most of the artists, before 
answering the question as to which they consid- 
ered the greatest picture in the world, said it was 
quite impossible to select any one picture as be- 
fore all others. Others so modified their answers 
as to let it be shown that they only considered 
the picture they had named as préeminent in one 
particular coloring; for instance, grouping or 


ideality, according to the special bent of the in- 
dividual artist. The results of the inquiry were 
as follows : 








Artist. Picture selected. | BY Whom | where kept. 























painted. 
Sir L. Alma-|The Disputation as|Raphael. Vatican. 
Tadema, to the Sacrament. ‘ 
H.-A. Also mentioned: 
The Entombment|Titian. Louvre. 
of Christ. 
W. P. Frith,/Sacred and Profane)Titian. Borghese 
R.A, Love. Palace, 
Rome. 
Sir W._ B.|Portrait of the Jew-|Holbein. Dresden 
Richmond, eler Morett. Gallery. 
R.A. Also mentioned: 
Christ Before Pi-|Tintoretto. | Venice. 
late. 
Frederick Miracle of St.|Tintoretto. | Venice. 
Goodall, Mark. 
Phil. Morris,/Surrender of Breda.|/Velasquez. |Madrid Gal- 
A.R.A. lery. 
Also mentioned: 








Bacchus and Ari-)Titian. National 
adne. Gallery. 
G. A. Storey,|Lady Mulgrave. Gains- Privately 
A.R.A. borough. owned 
(America). 


Also mentioned : 
The Maids of| Velasquez. |Madrid Gal- 


Honor. lery. 


B. W. Leader, Pola and|Turner. National 
R.A. Ulysses. Gallery. 
Also mentioned: 





Crossing the Brook.|Turner. National 
Gallery. 
G. F. Watts,/Sistine Madonna. |Raphael. National 
R.A. Gallery. 
G. H. Bough-|Bacchus and Ari-|Titian. National 
ton, R.A. adne. Gallery. 
Marcus Stone,)Vale of Rest. Millais. Tate Gal- 
R.A. lery. 











J “i nm Lesson in Anatomy.|Rembrandt. |The Hague. 





THE WORLD’S ART AS MIRRORED AT PARIS. 


‘f Edinburgh discusses ‘‘The Pictures at 

the Paris Exhibition: the New Move- 
ment in Art.’’ The writer assumes that in Paris 
we have ‘‘something like the chronicle and brief 
abstract of the painting of the world.” He casts 
about to find some unifying principle, and he 
finds it in the principle of revolt : 

‘« Kssentially and primarily, this revolt is against 
the domination of literature over painting. It 
must be remembered that in the beginning paint- 
ing was what it never can be to-day, both liter- 
ature and a plastic art; its object was both to 
give information and to impress the eye. It had 
to produce an effect; but it had also to tell a 
story. . . . But M. Marten’s pictures are in no 
sense illustrations. They translate for us 
an idea in the mind of the artist, not a piece of 
information which he has got from his author.” 
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The tendency of this revolt against literary 
influence must, in the opinion of the writer, be 
in the direction of impressionism, and so make 
toward realism. 

Then comes the school of ‘light effects,” 
which delights in showing room or landscape 
flooded with light, with ‘their eternal blue and 
their light which looks as if made of flour” 
(Delacroix). Their palette is small—excessive 
ultramarine, white, pink, purple; yellow and 
blue being in most general use.. This tendency 








FOREIGN SCULPTURE IN THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 


has, ‘in Besnard, gone to a love for prismatic 
coloring. The writer adds: 

‘¢ We may be sure that this prismatic painting 
will, in a short time,—if it has not already,— 
come to constitute a new school, and a recogniz- 
able genre. We see all kinds of painters show- 
ing a leaning that way, and swerving from the 
path which they seemed to have traced out for 
themselves. . . . 

‘¢The primal impulse in every case has been 
essentially the same ; to realize the great stir to 
the senses, and through them to the imagination, 
caused by sudden effects of light.” 

The writer then deals with ‘‘another wide- 
spreading and deep-reaching current of art,” 
which moves toward ‘the distribution of light 
and shade over the whole scene, which gives 
their relief to individual objects, and gives the 
effect of distance between one object and an- 
other:” technically known as the ‘perception 
of values.”” In this branch Whistler is master. 

The writer hopes for a reaction against the re- 


action ; he waits for a regeneration of art, ‘‘a 
new and high art,’’ which shall speak directly as 
music speaks through a Beethoven. 





RELICS AND THEIR CULT. 


ial the Revue de Paris, M. Luchaire gives a 

curious account of the part which the vener- 
ation of relics has played in the religious life of 
the Continent. He points out that not only the 
archeologist, but the passing visitor to the French 
Exhibition, cannot but be struck by the extraor- 
dinary collection of reliquaries gathered together 
in the smaller of the two art. palaces. 

There may be seen, exposed to the gaze of the 
curious and of the indifferent, relics which have 
been venerated for centuries+-notably the ex- 
traordinary golden idol incrusted with precious 
stones, known to those interested in such matters 
as the image of ‘St. Faith, the Virgin of 
Conques.” St. Faith is reputed to have worked 
miracles for over a thousand years ; innumerable 
pilgrims have passed before her shrine, bringing 
her offerings and imploring her intercession. 
During the Middle Ages this image actually 
owned property, not only all over France, but in 
England, Spain, and Italy. Occasionally she was 
taken on a tour among her properties. These 
almost royal progresses were a source of great 
interest and enthusiasm to the towns and villages 
through which St. Faith passed, and whence she 
was credited with working numerous miracles. 
After such a past, there seems something gro- 
tesque and melancholy in the thought of poor 
St. Faith playing her part in the great raree 
show now being held on the banks of the Seine. 


AS AMULETS. 


Relics played an almost incredibly important 
part in old Christendom. Instead of swearing 
with the aid of a Bible, a witness in those days 
called God to witness his truth by placing his 
hand on a relic. When a plague broke out in a 
city the town relics—which generally consisted 
of the limb of some great saint, a piece of the 
true cross, or even a portion of the garment of a 
martyr—were brought out of the reliquaries and 
taken in procession through the streets. Before 
starting on a long journey or on a dangerous ex- 
pedition, the traveler began by making the pil- 
grimage to some holy place sanctified as having 
once been the dwelling, or as having now pos- 
session of the relic, of a well-known saint ; and 
also he would try, or his friends would attempt, 
to procure for him some little relic, which was 
placed as a kind of amulet either in the hilt of 
his sword or in a small bag round his neck. 
The value of a relic differed according to the 
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holiness of the saint or martyr with whom it was 
connected. Then, as now, Jerusalem was the 
most frequented place of Christian pilgrimage, 
but each country had its own ‘holy places.” 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 


France was fortunate in the possession of the 
crown of thorns, and each of the apostles was 
represented by a relic, including a lock of hair of 
St. Peter. Less likely to be authentic were ob- 
jects supposed to have been touched by the patri- 
archs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Great kings 
and princes knew that they could give no greater 
pleasure to their friends and vassals than by pre- 
senting them with arelic. The populace learned 
their Bible history through their relics; and one 
town famous for its objects of the kind proudly 
boasted of possessing a little piece of the manger 
from Bethlehem, a cupful of the incense brought 
by the Magis, a finger of St. John the Baptist, 
and a lock of the hair of St. Mary Magdalene. 
The higher religious authorities, successive popes, 
and various bishops made vigorous attempts to 
stem this cult, which often degenerated into mere 
idolatry ; but even when it was decided that no 
relic should be shown of which the authenticity 
was not more or less proved by tradition, the 
populace became exceedingly angry, and clung to 
the reliquaries more determinedly than ever. 


A MISSING HEAD. 


One of the most authentic and interesting of 
medieval relics was the body of Saint Geneviéve, 
the patroness of Paris. In 1162 the terrible news 
went forth that the saint’s head had disappeared, 
stolen by some too ardent devotee. The then 
king, Louis VII., made it known that if the head 
was not replaced by a certain day he would have 
all the monks in the Priory of Saint Geneviéve, 
where the relic had been kept, severely beaten. 
But as sometimes happens on less important oc- 
casions, the threat had its desired effect, and 
when in the presence of the king and the whole 
court the reliquary was opened, the saint’s head 
was found intact. It not infrequently happened 
that several towns believed themselves to be in 
possession of the same relic, and this caused not 
a little scandal. 

Even to-day in republican France there is no 
town, and very few villages, that has not its set 
of relics, and now, as then, additions are con- 
stantly made to them. But the clergy do not 
encourage the cult of miracle-working relics, and 
look with suspicion on any stories of the efficacy 
of touching a relic. Belief in their power seems, 
however, to be engrafted in human nature. Even 
now many miracles are said to take place yearly at 
Ars, which is of course full of relics of the famous 


curé, who would doubtless have been the first to 
deprecate the uses to which his reputation for 
holiness has been turned by his zealous country- 
men and countrywomen. 


MANILA’S SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


¢e HE Present and Future of the Philip- 

pines’’ is the rather ambitious title of 
an article in the August Morum, by Mr. Frank 
F. Hilder, the lecturer and writer on geographic 
subjects, who has recently returned from his 
second visit to the islands. 

No part of Mr. Hilder’s paper is more inter- 
esting than that which describes the present 
status of public education under American aus- 
pices in the city of Manila. Under Spanish rule, 
education was very generally confined to the up- 
per classes of the population. It has been the 
purpose of the American administration to dif- 
fuse its benefits among the masses. According 
to Mr. Hilder’s observation, this purpose has 
been as fully accomplished as could be expected 
in the comparatively brief period of the Ameri- 
can occupation, considering the disturbed condi- 


‘tion of the community. 


‘¢THE SCHOOLHOUSE FOLLOWS THE FLAG.” 


‘¢ To the credit of Americans, the schoolhouse 
follows the flag. As the army advances, and 
fresh territory becomes safe and peaceful, schools 
are at once started; and every effort is being 
made to extend to the towns and hamlets of the 
entire archipelago the same broad plans for 
American education which have been in vogue 
in Manila for more than a year. Recent as is 
our occupation of the island of Mindanao, official 
reports received within the last two months indi- 
cate that 180 schools will soon be in operation in 
that island alone. The public school system of 
Manila embraces 41 schools, with a regular at- 
tendance of about 5,000 pupils. ‘T'wo of these 
schools are conducted by 28 Spanish Jesuit 
Fathers, and one for girls by a Spanish sister- 
hood, of whom 12 act as teachers. These three 
schools include a high school, with considerable 
academic work for boys, and some high-school 
work for girls; a commercial school for boys ; 
a normal school for males ; two primary schools 
for boys and one for girls—one of those for the 
boys being a training-school for teachers, in con- 
nection with the normal school. The instruction 
in these schools is conducted in Spanish, but 
great interest is shown in the study of English. 
The remaining 38 schools are conducted under 
the auspices of the American Government, and 
include nineteen for each sex, scattered through- 
out the various districts and subdistricts of the 
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city and suburbs. The schools for the boys are 
located close to those for the girls, and some- 
times in the same building. English is taught 


in all these schools ; nearly all the teachers of . 


English being Americans, and mostly women. 
The 86 teachers who use Spanish are Tagalos, 
Mestizos, and a few Spaniards. ‘The large ma- 
jority of these teachers are graduates of the nor- 
mal school of Manila, conducted by the Jesuits. 

‘¢The greater part of these 38 schools are in 
rented buildings, for the most part unfit for the 
purpose, and entirely inadequate to accommodate 
the number of pupils attending them. There isa 
most urgent need for larger school buildings, and 
for properly constructed ones, with playgrounds 
attached—a luxury entirely unknown in Manila. 
Accommodations should be provided for at least 
30,000 or 40,000, who, having no occupation, 
are roaming the streets and acquiring bad habits. 
These children are worthy of immediate attention.” 

The American officials in charge of this school 
system have great faith in the Filipino children 
of Manila. They describe them as ‘ bright, ca- 
pable, polite, earnest, and persevering.” The 
parents, too, wish their children to know Eng- 
lish. The native teachers are capable and 
patient workers. Mr. Hilder was present at the 
exercises held in several of the schools when 
they closed for the summer vacation, and was 
surprised at the proficiency of the pupils, par- 
ticularly in English, considering the short time 
they had been under instruction. The proceed- 
ings were closed by the singing of ‘‘ America” 
in the English language. 

A nautical school has been opened under the 
direction of an American naval officer. 


\ 


MRS. GLADSTONE AS WIFE AND 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


EAN WICKHAM contributes to Good 
Words a sketch of ‘* Mrs. Gladstone as 
Seen from Near at Hand.” Of her devotion to 
her husband one pathetic anecdote is given : 
‘¢Her efforts were unresting, and rarely un- 
successful, to economize his strength and time 
by giving him all the comfort of home and none 
of its worries. It is a touching witness, in a 
small matter, to the master-purpose that in the 
wanderings of her failing life one of the very 
last fancies which expressed itself in intelligible 
words was that a carriage which should have 
been ready for him was after time. She scolded 
the nurse and sent urgent messages, and then 
turning, as she thought, to him, with her old 
tact changing her voice that he might not guess 
that there was any delay or difficulty, said: 
‘Shall you be ready soon to start, darling ?’” 
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THE LATE MRS. GLADSTONE, 


But the writer brings also to view her philan- 
thropic initiative : : 

‘«The Newport Market Refuge was due to her 
initiation. She got together the committee which 
found the disused slaughter-houses in Soho, in 
which the refuge was first established; and 
partly by means of meetings, at which Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke, partly by endless personal corre- 
spondence, and by appeals through The Times, 
she raised the funds both for the start and for 
the subsequent developments. It was a new de- 
parture in the effort to grapple with the problem 
of the shelterless. 

‘« The Free Convalescent Home, so long located 
at Woodford Hall, like the industrial school at- 
tached to the Newport Market Refuge and her 
own orphanage for boys at Hawarden, grew out 
of the needs of which she had had personal ex- 
perience in the London Hospital during the great 
cholera epidemic in 1867. There were two nov- 
elties in her scheme: the absence of nomination, 
payment, etc., and the attachment of the con- 
valescent home to a great hospital. As Mrs. 
Gladstone had been its foundress, so she watched 
over it, visiting it constantly.” 

One incident may be cited : 

‘«She was traveling down to Woodford. The 
footman had taken her ticket when she started, 
and she had no money, having left her purse at 
home, or (as she often did) emptied it. On the 
way she entered into conversation with a sad- 
looking young lady in the carriage, and learned 
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by degrees her trouble—a sick husband, whom 
she was just sending off for a voyage to Australia 
as a chance for his life, but whom she could not 
afford to accompany. In the interest of the story 
she overran her station. As she got out, remem- 
bering that she had no money, she borrowed a 
shilling of her traveling companion, and then 
gave her her address in St. James’s Square and 
asked her to call, telling her that she would see 
what could be done for her. The same evening, 
at a smart dinner, she told the story with such 
effect that, with her own promised contribution, 
there was enough to pay the second passage to 
Australia. Next morning the young wife came 
and with her to the door her husband, who was 
afraid she might have been hoaxed ; but she was 
‘warmly received, and the story being fully veri- 
fied, she was made happy by being enabled to 
accompany her husband on his voyage. 

««She never had a thought of personal risk or 
trouble or fatigue. It struck no one as anything 
but what was natural in her that in the first hours 
after Mr. Gladstone’s death she should have 
driven up the village to comfort the new-made 
widow of a collier who had been killed that 
morning in a mining accident.” 





STUDIES IN DEVELOPMENT. 


Some very striking work has been done re- 

cently, in the field of experimental embry- 
ology, by Prof. Jacques Loeb, who announces his 
latest results in Science for August 3, under the 
title ‘‘ Artificial Parthenogenesis in Annelids 
(Chetopterus).” 

Every animal develops from a single cell, called 
the egg-cell, or ovum; and it has been an ac- 
cepted fact that every such cell must be fertilized 
before it can develop into an individual—that is, 
it must unite with another specially differentiated 
cell. This is true throughout the animal king- 
dom, whether there is an elephant or a butterfly 
under consideration. Some exceptions occur 
among less highly organized animals, such as 
worms, etc., which may also have an asexual 
method of reproduction, known in its most typical 
form as fission, in which a portion of the body 
changes directly into a new individual that sepa- 
rates and becomes free. 

Dr. Loeb has experimented with ova that de- 
velop in sea-water. He found that when ova of the 
sea-urchin were placed in sea-water, the composi- 
tion of which had been changed by the addition 
of certain chemicals, they would develop, although 
there had been no possibility of union with a fer- 
tilizing cell. It was not necessary to leave them 
in the changed water for any length of time ; 
treatment for afew moments was sufficient. The 
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embryos developed up to the pluteus stage, as the 
larval form of the sea-urchin is called. 

By placing different substances in the water, it 
was found that development follows the use of 
either electrolytes or non-conductors, and it is 
probable that the eggs lose a certain amount of 
water. 

He has also experimented on the ova of star- 
fish and of Chetopterus, one of the marine worms, 
in both of which the embryos passed through the 
early stages of development after being placed in 
water containing chemicals. 

Two kinds of fertilization are distinguished— 
first, that resulting from substances that increase 
the condensation of the liquid, and designated as 
osmotic fertilization ; and, second, a chemical fer- 
tilization, which results from changing the con- 
stitution of the sea-water without increasing its 
density. This kind of fertilization was not effect- 
ive in the case of the sea-urchins. 

Great interest was aroused, a few years ago, 
by experiments from which it was shown that 
after artificial division of the egg in its earliest 
stages of development two individuals might de- 
velop, or half of a complete individual, or a com- 
plete one of one-half normal size, according to 
the kind of egg experimented upon. These later 
unexpected results show us that there is much 
to be learned yet of the dynamics of embryonic 
growth. . 


HOW A LION IS TAMED. 
| the September McClure’s, there is an article 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams on ‘ The Train- 
ing of Lions, Tigers, and Other Great Cats,” 
which explains rather more on that interesting 
topic than we have before seen. Mr. Adams 
writes from personal interviews with the leading 
trainers of the world. He tells us, in the first 
place, that all trainers prefer an animal from the 
wilds to one born in captivity, the reason being 
that the captive creature lands after a long voy- 
age, during which it has almost incessantly suf- 
fered from seasickness, want of care, and insuf- 
ficient food. It has become wretched and broken 
in body and spirit. In a few hours it has a com- 
fortable and spacious cage, with clean straw, 
fresh air, good food, and, above all, quiet and 
peace. This renders the new arrival, whether 
lion, tiger, leopard, jaguar, or puma, more amen- 
able to the advances of human beings than the 
feline born in captivity. The latter is a spoiled 
child, and has neither respect nor fear for man. 
It endures the presence of a trainer in its cage 
without protest ; but let him attempt to force it 
into some course of action against its will, and at 
the first touch of punishment it springs at his 
throat. 
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TACKLING A WILD TWO-YEAR-OLD LION. 


In his interesting description of the actual 
methods of taking a wild beast in hand, Mr. 
Adams considers the education of a two-year-old 
lion just arrived from Africa. <‘‘ Presumably 
he is looking about him with some curiosity as 
to what is coming next. Already he has be- 
come accustomed to regard the approach of man 
as an indication of feeding-time. Consequently, 
he is inclined to honor the human being with his 
approval on general principles. To his cage 
comes the trainer, and speaks to him in soothing 
tones. Leo regards him without any evidence of 
perturbation. The trainer, after talking to him 
for a few minutes, throws him a savory strip of 
meat, and loiters about the cage for an hour or 
more before he goes. 


THE FIRST ADVANTAGE. 


The next day he is back again, and the same 
performance is repeated. By the third day Leo, 
being of average intelligence, recognizes his 
voice when he comes to the cage—it is always 
the voice that a lion recognizes first, for which 
reason a trainer invariably speaks to his animals 
upon approaching them—and, if he is in pretty 
good humor, purs. That is the signal for the 
next step in the acquaintanceship. The trainer 
pokes a broomstick between. the bars. 

‘¢This invasion is more than Leo bargained 
for, however. He draws back, growls, and, 
thrusting out a huge paw, pins the intruding 
object to the floor; then drags it into the cage, 
the trainer offering no resistance. Perhaps the 
lion contents himself with knocking the stick 
abont a bit and growling at it, having ascer- 
tained that it is harmless ; or perhaps he crunches 
it between his terrible teeth. At any rate, no 
sooner has he disposed of it to his satisfaction 
and settled down again, than another stick ap- 
pears, and the quiet voice that he has learned to 
recognize is heard outside. Very likely Leo 
pulverizes that intruder too; but the broom 
sections persist, until he wearies of trying to 
make toothpicks out of such a quantity of lum- 
ber, and permits one of them to be laid on his 
back without protest. 

‘¢ Behold, now, a wonderful matter to the 
illuminated mind of Leo; for not only is there 
no harm in this piece of wood, but it is an 
agency for the increase of happiness. He feels 
it rubbed, gently rubbed, along his neck and 
back, and from a dubious and somewhat timid 
frame of mind passes to serene content, which 
he announces by loud purrings. There is noth- 
ing a lion so loves as grooming.”’ In other ways, 
too, it shows the same traits as Tabby. 
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GOING INTO THE CAGE. 


‘The next step is the plunge. Having be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to the stick and its 
manipulator by repeated rubbings, Leo is judged 
to be in a condition of mind favorable to a more 
intimate association. One day his cage door is 
opened and his human friend steps in, carrying 
with him a stout chair, upon which he seats him- 
self. Much disturbed, not by the man, but by 
the chair—which is beyond his comprehension— 
the lion retreats to the far corner of the cage, 
and crouches there growling. The trainer sits 
quietly reading a paper, and casting glances at 
the lion from the corner of his eye. Thus the 
situation remains for a couple of hours; then 
the man and his chair depart as they came, and 
Leo is left to think it over. 

‘Upon their reappearance, the next morn- 
ing, he has very likely reached the conclusion 
that the matter will stand a little investigation, 
and he approaches cautiously. The trainer 
stretches out toward him the same stick from 
which he has experienced that pleasant groom- 
ing; but in its new surroundings it rouses his 
quick distrust, and he retreats to his corner. 
Alarm begets wrath. It is feline nature to dis- 
semble that wrath until the moment of action. 
Leo does not growl or lash his tail. The growl- 
ing lion is not to be feared, and the lashing tail 
is not, as commonly supposed, an indication of 
anger, but of good-humor. Watch the tail of a 
cat while you are scratching her head, and you 
will see. It is when the tail stands out straight 
and rigid that the trainer begins to think of re- 
treat. Leo’s tail becomes an iron bar. Perhaps 
the trainer is warned in time to slip out at the 
door ; perhaps not until so late that he knows 
he will not have the opportunity. Leo glances 
aside carelessly, and the next instant, with open 
mouth and claws distended, he is sailing through 
the air, straight for the throat of the man, his 
800 pounds of sinew and muscle inspired by all 
the ferocity of fear and hate.” 


WILD ANIMALS LIKE TO BE PETTED. 


When this crisis comes, the chair is the shield, 
and the stick, forcibly applied to the lion’s nose, 
in the tip of which the beast keeps all his most 
sensitive feelings, is the weapon of offense. 
Generally they are sufficient to allow the trainer 
to get out of the cage, leaving the lion to raise 
considerable fuss and then repent or not, accord- 
ing to his temperament. When he repents, as 
he generally does, the trainer goes into the cage 
the next day with his chair and stick again. 
The animal moves over to his corner. Little by 
little the man edges the chair over until he is 
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within reach, and then he begins to rub the lion 
with his stick; little by little he decreases the 
distance still more by shortening his grasp on 
the stick, until finally he has his hand on Leo's 
shoulder, and is petting him. This is the second 
great step; the lion has learned to endure the 
touch of the human hand. Not only does he 
endure it—he likes it—for few animals are in- 
different to petting. Day by day the trainer 
familiarizes the lion with his presence and touch, 
rubbing his back, stroking his shoulder, raising 
his paws 7 and in the course of a fortnight after 
first entering the cage, if the animal be of fairly 
good temper at all, a long and open enmity has 
been eradicated. 

From this on, Mr. Adams tells us that the 
education of an animal is simply getting him 
into certain habits of action, each one of which 
is intimately connected with something he sees 
or uses. The one great accident to be avoided 
under all circumstances is falling down. The 
moment a trainer is prostrate, the animal con- 
siders the man’s power gone and attacks him. 





HOW TO CARE FOR ONE’S EYES. 
ia the September Cosmopolitan, there is a chap- 
ter on ‘¢ The Human Eye and How to Care 
for It,” by Dr. H. O. Reik, being one of the 
prize-winning essays, the programme for which 
was announced in the Cosmopolitan last year. 


Dr. Reik explains the physiology of the eye, and - 


then proceeds to give some practical advice as to 
the care of the most delicate of our senses. He 
says special care of the eyes should begin at a 
very early period ; in fact, from the very first 
week of life, as there are diseases which begin 
as early as that, and may result in blindness. 
During infancy the child should be guarded 
against glaring lights in the house or direct sun- 
light-out-of doors. Especially is it necessary to 
give intelligent care to the eyesight of school- 
children. This writer thinks many children who 
have been punished at home and at school because 
of a persistent dislike of study are in reality only 
suffering from the handicap of defective vision. 
He thinks, with Dr. Risley, of Philadelphia, that 
every child on entering school should be sub- 
jected to a systematic examination as to the state 
of its vision. Errors of refraction shouid be 
corrected by glasses, and then the following pre- 
cautions as to their work : 


PRECAUTIONS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


‘(1) Sufficient light, properly admitted to the 
schoolroom, should be regarded as a fundamental 
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requirement in schoolhouse architecture. The 
light should be admitted from the left side of the 
pupils, and the ratio of window surface to floor 
surface should never fall below one to five ; and 
this should be exceeded in many localities, on the 
north side of buildings and on the ground-floors. 
(2) The desks. and seats should be of such a 
pattern as will permit independent adjustment as 
to height and size, to meet the requirements of 
individual pupils and to insure u~right sitting. 
(3) Instruction should be imparteu as far as pos- 
sible by means of blackboards, wall-maps, charts, 
and orally, instead of by work at a near point, 
as with pencil and paper or slate. Where the 
work must be done at a near point, a pen and 
black ink should be used, instead of a lead-pencil 
or slate and pencil. (4) The work required 
to be done at home should be in a large measure 
abandoned, or at least largely reduced. (5) A 
more elastic curriculum of study is desirable for 
pupils with weak eyes or feeble health, which 
will permit the lengthening of the school-life and 
at the same time admit of steady promotion. 
(6) Great care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of properly printed text-books. Only good 
paper, and type no smaller than eight-point, or 
preferably ten-point, are admissible in school- 
books; and these should be bold-faced and well 
spaced, on a double-column page. For the for- 
mer a distance of two millimeters between the 
lines, and for the latter a distance of two and 
one-half millimeters, should be required. (7) In 
writing, the central position of the paper should 
be maintained ; but in properly lighted rooms, 
with suitably arranged seating, the kind of 
script, vertical or slanting, will depend upon the 
vertical or the inclined position of the paper, and 
may safely be left to natural selection. Some of 
these suggestions are equally adaptable to the 
home-life or office-work of the adult.” 


THE USE OF STIMULANTS. 


Dr. Reik says that excessive use of alcohol and 
tobacco affects the eyes very seriously, and that 
for some people tobacco is a poison and produces 
a lesion in the nerve of the eye leading to blind- 
ness. The most important thing of all, however, 
in order to take care of the sight, is to get suffi- 
cient light to work and read by. The most de- 
sirable location of a light to read by is from 
above, behind, and to the left of the body. Of 
artificial lights, the incandescent electric is the 
best, though the use of incandescent mantels has 
much improved gaslight. Where coal oil is the 
only illuminant, the so-called student lamps make 
a very satisfactory light. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE September Harper’s is largely taken up with 
lighter features. Mr. Julian Ralph’s article on 
the Boer War, under the title ‘‘The Teuton Tug of 
War,” is full of disdain for the Boers and of admiration 
for Lord Roberts and the British Army. Mr. Ralph 
thinks that what resistance has been made to the 
British arms in South Africa has been made chiefly by 
the country, rather than by the fighting Boers. 


SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOATS OF TO-DAY. 


Mr. William W. Kimball tells all about submarine 
torpedo-boats, his article being illustrated with pic- 
tures of various types, but especially of the American 
submarine boat Holland. Mr. Kimball believes in 
submarine boats, and says that while it is true there is 
no way of seeing through water for a practical distance 
ahead, still a course can be steered under water by the 
compass as readily as on the surface on a dark night or 
in a thick fog. There is no difficulty about providing 
enough compressed air to keep the boat perfectly ven- 
tilated for days, and it is certain that very valuable 
military results otherwise unattainable can be had by 
utilizing water for cover against gun-fire. The French 
have a submarine boat regularly in commission in the 
navy. This, the Gustave Zédé, is driven by stored elec- 
tricity ; therefore, her radius of action is small, as she 
has no means of renewing her store of power. She is 
credited with a radius of action of only 30 miles. The 
Holland uses a gasoline engine for surface and stored 
electricity for under-water work. Her surface radius 
of action is a good 800 miles, and her submerged one 
about 50. All attempts at lighting the water ahead by 
strong electric arc lights have proved futile, and the 
boat must be steered, when submerged, by compass or 
gyroscope, or some method obtaining, by means of the 
camera-lucida, a reflected image of the object steered 
for. Inthe present state of the science of submarine 
navigation, 60 or 80 tons is the most effective size of a 
vessel. For this size an armament can be devised to 
include both aérial and water torpedo-tubes. The auto- 
mobile water-torpedo cannot be depended upon to get 
home at distances greater than 300 or 400 yards under 
battle conditions. In delivering it, the conning-tower 
must show at 400 yards from the ship; but even 
then the ship can hardly sink her before the torpedo 
has been driven home. The projectile torpedo fired 
through water cannot be depended upon for a range 
greater than 100 yards. It is for use only at the mo- 
ment of passing out from the shadow of a ship. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE PARIS FAIR. 


This number of Harper’s opens with an article by 
Edward Insley on ‘‘ Paris in 1900, and the Exposition.” 
Mr. Insley thinks that the present exposition differs 
from those that have gone before in little except degree. 
In nearly all respects the architecture of the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900 is an improvement over 1889. The ma- 
terials used, staff and stone, have made it another white 
city. With a much larger exposition to house in half 
the space, it was out of the question to imitate or sur- 
pass Chicago. The one advantage that Paris has over 
Chicago is the inclusion within the boundaries of the 


fair of some of the most beautiful permanent attractions 
of Paris—the two magnificent Beaux-Arts palaces, the 
majestic Alexander III. bridge, one side of the Champs 
Elysées, and both banks of a considerable section of the 
river. 





THE CENTURY. 


R. R. VAN BERGEN writes in the September 
Century on “The Revolution in China and Its 
Causes.” Mr. Van Bergen is fully convinced that it is 
a revolution and not an insurrection that is convulsing 
China now. He describes the Boxer Society as more 
like a labor union than a secret society. He says its 
purpose is mainly benevolent—to provide for old and 
disabled members. It is made up of men whose physi- 
cal and muscular strength has been trained purposely 
and from early youth, not that they may enter the 
athletic arena, but that they may engage in a perfectly 
lawful and honorable career. They are engaged as 
watchmen by wealthy residents, and as guards by trav- 
elers carrying a large amount of money. Such a guard 
or watchman insures perfect safety, for it places the 
property or person under the protection of the Boxer 
Union, and thieves or malefactors dread arousing its 
vengeance. Not a single instance is on record in which 
a member of the Boxer Union was faithless to his 
trust. Thus, Mr. Van Bergen says, the Boxer is more 
like a private detective in America than the blood- 
thirsty rioter he seems to be from this distance. As to 
the reasons for the discontent which led the Boxers to 
take the initiative in this anti-foreign movement, Mr. 


. Van Bergen says that the people of northern China 


have great causes of complaint. The opening of the 
Tientsin-Peking Railway brought thousands of people 
in Chili to the verge of starvation. A host of donkey- 
drivers, carters, carriers, coolies, boatmen, innkeepers, 
and their assistants were thrown out of employment. 
He says the Germans exasperated the Chinese of Shan- 
tung by superciliousness, and rode roughshod over the 
superstitions of the natives. Mr. Van Bergen denies 
the report that the missionaries had been to blame for 
China’s uprising. While a few dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church have interposed between secu- 
lar justice and their converts, arousing some jealousy 
and resentment, the Protestant missionaries have, 
according to Mr. Van Bergen, conscientiously avoided 
the connection of secular and religious conditions. 


AID THE PROGRESSIVE ELEMENT IN CHINA. 


Another article in the Century called forth by the 
Chinese upheaval is the Rev. Dr. D. Z. Sheffield’s on 
“The Influence of the Western World on China.” Dr. 
Sheffield, after rehearsing the political events that 
preceded and led up to the Chinese revolution, exhorts 
England and the United States to give all aid and sym- 
pathy to the progressive element already alive in China. 
This element will, he thinks, assert itself, and in due 
time overcome the spirit of conservatism and blind ad- 
herence to the dead past. Dr. Sheffield says that those 
who know the Chinese best have the highest confidence 
in the race capacities of that people. They are industri- 
ous, economical, persistent, capable, of high culture and 
of deep moral and religious convictions, shrewd in busi- 
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ness, bound together in strong family ties, lovers of or- 
der, patient in misfortune, resolute in danger, enduring 
in hardship, and loyal to just authority. Dr. Sheffieid 
sees no reason to despair for the future of such a people, 
and he speaks as one with authority, as he is president 
of the North China College of the American Board at 
Tung-chau. 

LISZT IN 1854. 

Mr. William Mason’s ‘Memories of a Musical Life” 
are occupied, in the chapter published this month, with 
the writer’s acquaintanceship with Liszt, while Mr. 
Mason was a pupil under the great master. Mr. Mason 
describes Liszt in 1854 as follows: ‘‘ There is his tall, 
lanky form, his high hat set a little to one side, and his 
arm a trifle akimbo. He had piercing eyes; his hair 
was very dark, but not black; he wore it long, just as 
he did in his older days; it came almost down to his 
shoulders, and was cut off square at the bottom.” Mr. 
Mason says that Liszt never taught, in the ordinary 
sense 6f the word. He would simply tell his pupils to 
come up to see him at such and such an hour; and they 
would pay him a visit, and one of them would play, 
while the others smoked and Liszt criticised if he wished 
to. In one of these unconventional lessons the pupil 
would generally play for two or three hours. 

Mr. John Burroughs gives his impressions on “A 
Summer Holiday in Bering Sea,” a continuation of his 
account of the cruise taken in the Northwest with the 
Harriman expedition last year. Anna Mathewson 
gives an account of ‘‘The Detroit Bicentennial Memo- 
rial,” to be completed July 24, 1901, to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of Detroit. The 
particular features of the enterprise are that the design 
is a gift for the sake of art from five of America’s lead- 
ing architects, sculptors, and painters, and the marble 
is a free-will offering of the community. The column 
will be placed on the lower point of Belle Isle, in the 
center of the Detroit River. It will measure 24 feet in 
diameter at its base, and rise to a height of 220 feet. 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the September McClure’s we have selected 

the article by Mr. S. H. Adams on “‘ The Training 

of Lions, Tigers, and Other Great Cats” for quotation 
among the “‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 


THE BUILDING OF THE ‘‘ DEUTSCHLAND.” 


Another article of great interest is Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker’s on “ Building a German Ocean Greyhound.” 
The article is especially timely, because of the feats in 
record - breaking being performed by the monster 
Deutschland, which was built at the Stettin works, 
which Mr. Baker has visited and here describes. He 
says that when he visited these greatest of European 
shipyards in April no less than nine huge vessels were 
in course of construction. Mr. Baker thinks that now 
that the theory is exploded that the limit of size in ocean 
vessels had been reached, no one will venture to name 
a limit, and that it is probable that if a great steam- 
ship company should order a 750-foot ship to make 30 
knots an hour, the builders would take the contract. 
In the Deutschland they have built a vessel 68644 feet 
long, 67 feet broad, and 44 feet deep. It requires 
33,000 horse-power to drive the Deutschland at the rate 
of 26 miles an hour, which the contract calls for. In 
actual working, the ship has considerably exceeded 
this speed. These engines of the Deutschland’s are 
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the greatest in the world, as the Oceanic, the largest 
ship afloat, has only 27,000 horse-power, and the Cam- 
pania 30,000. Mr. Baker says it required the continu- 
ous work, for six months, of over twenty draughtsmen to 
make the plans. The Deutschland was launched just 
one year from the time her keel was laid, and her total 
cost was over $3,000,000. Even a few years ago, such a 
vessel as the Deutschland would have been an impos- 
sibility ; not so much for mechanical reasons as for the 
fact that it really could not have been made to pay. 
She carries no freight and little express. She is wholly 
a passenger and mail steamer, and carries 1,750 passen- 
gers across the Atlantic in the least possible space of 
time and with the greatest luxury. 


SELLING OUR BONDS IN 1871. 


The Hon. George S: Boutwell, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, describes ‘‘ A Historic Sale of United States 
Bonds in England”—the issue of 5-per-cent. bonds to 
the amount of $200,000,000, made in 1871 at Mr. Bout- 
well’s own suggestion. Of these bonds, $66,000,000 were 
subscribed in America by the public, and $134,000,000 
were sold in London through the Messrs. J. Cooke & 
Co. Mr. Boutwell describes the details of carrying on 
this transaction in London, and how the money re- 
ceived tor the bonds was deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land to the personal account of Judge W. A. Richard- 
son, then an assistant secretary of the treasury. He 
calls attention to the fact that the long-established 
bankers of New York, Amsterdam, and London, so re- 
cently as 1871, were without the business foresight 
which would lead them to negotiate 5-per-cent. bonds 
of the United States at par. Mr. Morton, of the house 


- of Morton, Bliss & Co., was an exception. 


LIEUTENANT GILLMORE AMONG THE FILIPINOS. 


_ Lieutenant Gillmore concludes his thrilling account 
of his captivity among the Filipinos with the incident 
of his rescue by American troops sent out to find him 
after he and his party had been left in the mountains 
without arms or provisions by their Filipino guards. 
He describes the Filipinos that he traveled among in 
his extraordinary journey as uncertain and changeable 
as children. They always showed a great respect for 
military rank. Wherever former Spanish officers were 
in charge, the party of Americans were treated well. 
There were frequent threats to kill the whole party of 
Americans; but, as a matter of fact, the Filipinos 
never laid hands on them during the whole time of 
their captivity, though they often flogged and other- 
wise illtreated Spanish prisoners. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ROM the September Cosmopolitan we have se- 
lected Mr. John Brisben Walker’s article on 
“China and the Powers,” and Dr. H. O. Reik’s on “The 
Human Eye and How to Care for It,” for notice among 
the ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

A second article on China is by John Brewster Dane. 
Mr. Dane thinks there is no doubt that 1,000,000 Russian 
peasants will soon be breeding horses and raising wheat 
on the fertile plains of Manchuria. Mr. Dane thinks 
that China’s system of government would be excellent, 
were it not for the fact that the small salaries paid the 
officials have led to the elaborate system of bribing 
which everywhere exists. 

Mr. Samuel G. Blythe tells about the Pan-American 
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Exposition to be held at Buffalo. To show what a big 
city Buffalo has become, Mr. Blythe tells us it has now 
a population of nearly 400,000, is the fourth shipping 
city in the world, is the greatest sheep-market in the 
world, and one of the largest cattle and horse markets 
inthe world. It has 41 grain-elevators, with a capacity of 
21,000,000 bushels, and a total receipt of 191,000,000 bush- 
elslast year. It has 224 miles of asphalt streets, or more 
than London, Paris, Washington, or any other city in 
the world. The exposition is to openon May 1,1901. It 
has an excellent site in Delaware Park. The working 
capital is $5,800,000, and the promoters promise some- 
thing bigger than anything that has ever been seen in 
America, with the exception of the World's Fair at Chi- 
cago. It will not be a white city ; the buildings will be 
colored freely. 

Mr. Frank Fowler, the artist, writes most interest- 
ingly on the subject of portrait-painting, taking as his 
examples the masterpieces of Reynolds, Romney, Gains- 
borough, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. He says that por- 
trait-painting was the art which in England received 
earliest encouragement, and in which the English earli- 
est excelled. Of the great names in portrait-painting, 
from Henry VIII. to George I., Holbein was the greatest 
genius, and many great Flemish painters were called 
to England’s court to raise the standard of this particu- 
lar field of art. 

Olive Schreiner begins the magazine with the first in- 
stallment of a description of ‘‘The African Boer.” Her 
description of the Boer is occupied in this first chapter 
chiefly with a history of the founding of the two repub- 
lics. 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


N the September Munsey’s, Mr. Fritz Cunliffe- 


Owen, writing under the title ‘‘The Crime of the 
Powers,” accuses the European governments of display- 
ing an utter lack of foresight, firmness, and prudence 
in their dealings with China in the present tremendous 
crisis, and ascribes their shortcomings to mutual jeal- 
ousy. Mr. Cunliffe-Owen alleges that, years ago, such 
men as Sir Henry Parkes were entirely aware that the 
European forces sent to China were ridiculously inade- 
quate at the time of the Taiping Rebellion, and the 
writer thinks that the inadequate measures and in- 
sufficient troops in the present crisis were all due to the 
jealousy that delayed the work of rescue. 

TWO THOUSAND TONS OF CAMPAIGN LITERATURE. 
Mr. Luther B. Little, writing on “The Printing- 
Press in Politics,” gives some curious statistics con- 
cerning the vast flood of campaign literature sent out 
by the rival political parties in a Presidential year. He 
says that in 1896 the Republicans distributed, from the 
National Committee headquarters, in round numbers 
300,000,000 pieces, or 2,000 tons of documents. In de- 
scribing the preparation of campaign literature, he says 
that no “‘copy” in any printing-office, unless it be the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where Government 
bonds and currency are printed, is scrutinized more 
closely or edited with greater care than the copy in- 
tended for campaign literature. The managers give 
the most intense attention toevery detail. Paragraphs; 
sentences, and words are weighed with reference to 
their effect on the reader, and their effect in one part of 
the country as against another. 
THE WATER-TIGHT BULKHEAD AS A LIFE-SAVER. 


Mr. Henry H. Lewis writes on “‘ Life-Saving at Sea,” 
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giving an account of the life-boats and various apparatus 
provided to save life in marine disasters. He desig- 
nates the water-tight bulkhead invented by Francis T. 
Bowles, one of our naval constructors, as the most ef- 
fective device for saving life at sea. The earlier ships 
were mere hulls of two or three compartments, and 
when the sides were pierced the inrushing water caused 
them to founder almost instantly. The modern steam- 
ship is divided into more than a score of water-tight 
steel bulkheads, each one of which is an entirely sep- 
arate compartment. 

Mr. Reginald L. Foster tells ‘‘ The Story of the Great 
Hoboken Fire,” which started at the piers of the North 
German Lloyd Line, and which was perhaps the most 
terrible and appalling spectacle of this century. Not 
only were three ocean steamships and a vast deal of 
other property destroyed in addition to the great loss of 
life,—the disaster occurred under the eyes of the people 
of three great cities, and was in that way unique in its 
spectacular qualities. Miss Mary C. Francis tells of 
‘“‘The First Hegira of Cuban Teachers,” which has been 
noted in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and gives some ac- 
count of what the United States has done since it 
turned its attention to educational affairs in the island. 
At that time not more than 4,000 children attended the 
public schools of Cuba; now there are 3,300 public 
schools, with 3,500 teachers, and 140,000 children in at- 
tendance. 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 

HE September Lippincott’s begins with.a com- 
plete novelette by Thomas Cobb,—‘‘ The Dissem- 
blers,”—the scene of which is laid in London. Stephen 
Crane’s posthumous descriptions of ‘‘Great Battles of 
the World” are continued in an account of the battle of 
Liitzen between Gustavus of Sweden and the Germans. 
Mr. Henry I. Pancoast, in an essay under the title 
“Young America at the Gates of Literature,” deplores 
the weak, commonplace, and insufficient vocabulary of 
the children of the day, which, he alleges, makes it im- 
possible for boys from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
to read even such poetry as “‘The Lady of the Lake.” 
Mr. Pancoast does not think this deficiency can be over- 
come altogether by beginning the study of literature at 
an early stage of the school course. ‘This is indeed 
desirable, but it is not enough. The formation of taste, 
like the formation of character, should reach back into 
the very earliest years; and all deliberate, formal in- 
struction in literature should be based upon a predis- 
position for what is right and excellent, carefully cul- 
tivated and directed from the very beginning.” The 
Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady contributes a short story, 
‘‘The Bishop and the Fool,” and there are several other 

imaginative features. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

HE beautifully illustrated September number of 

the Ladies’ Home Journal begins with ‘One 
Hundred Years in the White House,” by Rene Bache, 
an account of the fortunes of the Presidential domicile 
since Abigail Adams, first mistress of the White House, 
journeyed from Philadelphia to Washington in the 
autumn of 1800. As far back as 1792, a prize of $500 had 
been offered for the best plan for a Presidential Man- 
sion. It was awarded to James Hoban, a young Irish 
architect of Charleston, S. C., and the original White 
House showed the substantial characteristics of a typi- 
cal South Carolina family mansion. Mr. Hoban’s plan 
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was suggested by the palace of the Duke of Leinster at 
Dublin. The States of Virginia and Maryland supplied 
the funds, $192,000. A budget of capital anecdotes of 
Phillips Brooks brings the reader closer to the fascinat- 
ing personality of the great bishop than could most 
formal character sketches. A pleasant feature of the 
number is Thaddeus Horton’s .‘‘Romances of Some 
Southern Homes,” giving reminiscences of the South- 
ern belles like Lucy Pickens who became a part of the 
history of the Southern States. 





OUTING. 


UTING continues to improve in literary quality 
and in general plan under the capable editorship 
of Mr. Caspar Whitney. The September number be- 
gins with an excellent sketch of Indian life by Fitzher- 
bert Leather; Mr. George Hibbard contributes an 
essay on ‘‘The Sporting Spirit,” in which he argues 
that its teachings are of great service to the human 
race in helping us to do our best, no matter what 
comes, and in inculcating fair play and fearlessness of 
any odds in the game of life. In the chapter on Al- 
pine Accidents, Mr. Francis Gribble divides the moun- 
tain climbing casualties into three classes—(1) when 
the climber falls off the mountain ; (2) when the moun- 
tain or some portion of it falls on the climber ; and (3) 
when the climber loses his way, or is weather-bound. 
Mr. Gribble examines each class of accident in detail, 
and gives prescriptions for avoiding it. He says that, 
according to the experts, alpine accidents ought never 
to happen, as rules have been laid down for avoiding 
them. But nevertheless, each season brings casual- 
ties, and often the sufferers are the experts at the 
game. 

Mr. A. S. Jennings gives a thrilling true story of a 
Boer hunter in “A Hand-to-hand Fight with a Lion- 
ess ;” and the famous naturalist, Dr. D. G. Elliott, has 
a chapter on North American Game-Birds, and there 
are various other features in Outing’s peculiar field. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

is the New England Magazine for September, Mr. 

J. T. Sunderland, in discussing “‘ The Cause of In- 
dian Famines,” ascribes these great disasters solely to 
the extreme poverty of the Indian people—a poverty so 
severe that it keeps the majority of the people on the 
very verge of suffering, even in years of plenty, and 
prevents them from laying up anything to tide them 
over years of scarcity. If their condition were such 
that in good years they could get a little ahead, and 
then, when the bad years came, they could draw on 
that as a reserve, this would not save them from hard- 
ship, but would save them from starvation. Mr. Sun- 
derland asks why such great poverty exists, and finds 
as answer that India is a subject nation. He accuses 
England of sucking the substance from prostrate In- 
dia, and believes that as long as India has to pay regu- 
larly to England each year somewhere between $125,- 
000,000 and $150,000,000, in addition to the regular and 
heavy home expenses of the Indian Government, this 
poverty will continue. 

G. Frederick Wright gives a good account of Oberlin 
College, its history, and the result of its labors. Mr. 
Charles B. Oliphant describes the picturesque town of 
Methuen, Mass., and Mr. Burton J. Hendrick publishes 
the chronicle of “Jacob Hemminway, the First Yale 
Student.” 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROM the September Atlantic Monthly we have 
selected Mr. Brooks Adams’ article on ‘ Russia’s 
Interest in China,” and Helen C. Candee’s on ‘Okla- 
homa,” to review among the “ Leading Articles of the 
Month.” 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL BOSS. 


The number begins with an essay on “‘ The American 
Boss,” by Francis C. Lowell. Mr. Lowell rather de- 
votes himself to investigating the causes of the boss 
than suggesting means for his extirpation. He.finds 
that the principal causes are the universal need of 
elaborate and extensive political machinery, the undue 
importance given by the American citizen to those who 
operate it, and the confusion caused by conducting local 
elections upon national party lines. He thinks these 
general principles are more to blame than the timidity, 
indifference, ignorance, and worthlessness of citizens. 
As to the effective remedies for bossism, Mr. Lowell 
thinks that, after civil-service reform, which he con- 
siders a great remedy, the important thing is to sepa- 
rate, as far as possible, local elections from the na- 
tional ; to encourage independent voting, that is, local 
voting independent of irrelevant national issues. He 
would also simplify elections of all kinds; for the boss 
thrives on elections so complicated that the voter must, 
of necessity, be guided in his choice by the machine. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S DEFINITION OF ART. 


Under the title ‘The Ancient Feud Between Philoso- 
phy and Art,” Mr. Paul Elmer More discusses Count 
Tolstoi’s recent book, ‘‘What is Art?” in which the 
great novelist denies the importance—in fact, the exist- 
ence—of beauty in any true ideal of art, making his de- 
finition merely the process of transferring the artist’s 
sensations to other people. Mr. More, in his retrospect 
over the history of philosophy and art, shows that this 
is certainly no new view, but has been held by philoso- 
phers and denied by artists ever since these existed. 


CONVENTIONAL MAGAZINE EDITING. 


In the ‘‘Contributor’s, Club,” there is a complaint 
from a member as to the conduct of American maga- 
zines. In the first place, this magazine reader argues 
that it is illogical and destructive of possible good to 
restrict all magazine articles to a comparatively small 
maximum of length. The writer asks how it is possi- 
ble that we do not possess, in America, a magazine 
which will accept an article as long as 15,000 words. 
“Ts it not true that St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
would be found too long for such a magazine and re- 
turned to the writer for condensation? Is it not also 
true that some religious, artistic, and literary questions 
absolutely require, for their adequate treatment, at 
least 15,000 words ; and, moreover, absolutely require to 
be read at a single sitting in order to preserve their 
literary value?” This protestant thinks that con- 
tributors ought to be freer in their choice of topics, 
too, and suggests that either we ought to have a new 
magazine in which the editor permitted any proper 
person to say any proper thing without holding himself 
responsible, or else there ought to be founded a subsi- 
dized magazine, prepared to pay no dividends and 
to lose large sums monthly for the sake of printing 
any really good work, long or short, conventional or 


not. 
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. THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


ORE than one-half of the August number of the 
North American is taken up with discussions 
of the present crisis in China. In addition to Mr. Bar- 
rett’s article on ‘‘The Duty of America,” from which 
we have quoted in another place, there are six papers 
representing as many different points of view, and 
dealing with various phases of the problem that now 
confronts the world. Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs, of the 
Royal Navy, writes on ‘‘The Responsibility of the 
Rulers ;” Demetrius C. Boulger on ‘‘ America’s Share 
in the Event of Partition ;” President George B. Smyth, 
of the Anglo-Chinese College at Foochow, on ‘‘ Causes of 
Anti-Foreign Feeling ;” Mr. Robert E. Lewis on “The 
Gathering of the Storm,” and Mr. Charles F. Holder on 
‘“‘America’s Treatment of the Chinese,” while ‘‘The 
Japanese View of the Situation” is presented by ‘A 
Japanese Diplomat.” Most of the opinions that are 
expressed in these articles have already received atten- 
tion in our reviews of current articles presented in the 
department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month” in this 
and preceding numbers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

A noteworthy feature of Mr. Boulger’s paper is its 
outspoken demand for the United States to take a 
share in the partition of China. In this respect it con- 
trasts in a marked degree with the temperate counsel of 
Mr. Barrett in his article quoted among our “ Leading 
Articles of the Month” in this number. 

Among the causes of anti-foreign feeling in China, 
President Smyth includes the work of the missionaries. 
While he recognizes the nobility of the missionary mo- 
tive, he is forced to admit that that movement is “un- 
happily associated with conquest, and its toleration is 
the result of successful war.” 

EDUCATION AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 


President Booker T. Washington makes a clear and 
cogent statement of his belief in education as the final 
solvent of the race problem. Mr. Washington hasasked 
many white men in the Southern States this question : 
‘Judged by actual observation in your own commu- 
nity, what is the effect of education upon the negro ?” 
explaining that by education he did not mean a mere 
smattering, but a thorough education of the head, 
heart, and hand. Of 300 replies, only one said that edu- 
cation did not help the negro, while most of the others 
were emphatic in stating that education made the 
negro a better citizen. Mr. Washington himself states 
that he does not know of a single instance where a 
black man who has been thoroughly educated has been 
even charged with the crime of assaulting a woman. 
Mr. Washington cites the remarkable progress made by 
the negro race in Jamaica in its sixty years of freedom, 
and remarks that the negro in America enjoys advan- 
tages and encouragements such as the race in Jamaica 
does not possess. 

GENERAL SHERMAN ON THE PRESIDENCY. 


By far the most interesting bit of reading in this 
number of the North American Review is a letter, 
hitherto unpublished, from Gen. W. T. Sherman, ad- 
dressed to former United States Senator J. R. Doolittle, 
of Wisconsin, in 1884, and giving the general’s reasons 
for declining the Presidential nomination in that year. 
The general explains that the law compelled his retire- 
ment from the command of the army at the age of 
sixty-four years. He then says: “If too old to com- 
mand an army of 25,000 men, of course I was too old to 


be the President and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Therefore I notified 
my own brother, and all who were entitled to my con- 
fidence, that I must not be used by any political con- 
vention for its purpose and convenience. During the 
convention at Chicago, I was notified by men high in 
authority that, in case there should be a deadlock as 
between the two strong candidates, Arthur and Blaine, 
my name would surely be used, whether I consented or 
not. I may be eccentric; but I think I am not a fool, 
an ass, to be used by others at their will, and I simply 
confided to a friend, in position to act, that they had 
better not make too free use of my name, as I had old- 
fashioned ideas of freedom and the right of every man 
to shape his own destiny ; that I was not in the habit 
of calling a council of war to throw off on it the respon- 
sibility, but had already decided for myself, and ad- 
vised the convention that if it used my name without 
my consent I might answer in terms which would dam- 
age it as well as myself. Of course, my name was 
dropped, and Blaine was nominated.” 


‘STMPERIALISM ”—AMERICA’S HISTORIC POLICY. 


Ex-Senator W. A. Peffer, of Kansas, whose return to 
the Republican party from the ranks of the Populists 
has recently been announced, comes to the defense of 
the McKinley administration on the charge of ‘‘ imperi- 
alism” in the execution of the Philippine policy. The 
substance of Mr. Peffer’s argument is condensed in the 
following terse paragraph: ‘President McKinley is 
now doing in the Philippines just what was done by 
President Jackson and his successors in Florida, and he 
is doing it more humanely. Were they imperialists ?” 


OUR METHOD OF CHOOSING PRESIDENTS. . 


Two papers dealing with our Presidential electoral 
system are contributed to this number by Mr. Walter 
L. Hawley and Mr. John Handiboe, respectively. Mr. 
Hawley reviéws the history of Presidential elections, 
showing that up to the year 1880,—ninety-one years after 
the election of the first President,—there had never been 
a choice of President by the people of all the States 
recorded at the polls and carried into effect. Mr. Handi- 
boe presents the familiar arguments for election by di- 
rect popular vote. It is well known that the present 
system by no means insures the election of the candi- 
date receiving the highest number of votes, while at 
present the citizen of a large State exercises vastly more 
power in the choice of a President than the individual 
voter in a State having only afew electors. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the English novelist, writes a trib- 
ute to Stephen Crane ; Gen. O. O. Howard contributes 
a paper on ‘British Strategy in South Africa;” and 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., exposes ‘‘Some Absurdities 
of the House of Commons.” 


THE FORUM. 


I N our department of ‘Leading Articles of the 

Month,” we have made brief extracts from the arti- 
cles by Mr. H. Remsen Whitehouse on ‘Some Italian 
Problems,” by Mr. Charles A. Conant on ‘The United 
States as a World Power,” and by Mr. F. F. Hilder on 
‘““The Present and Future of the Philippines,” appear- 
ing in the August number of the Forum. 

The opening paper of this number is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Present Status of Afghanistan,” by 
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Sultan Mohammad Khan, chief secretary of that king- 
dom. This writer summarizes the relation between 
Afghanistan and the British empire in India, as fixed 
by treaties, as follows : 

“The British Government acknowledges Afghanistan 
to be an independent kingdom ; she herself having no 
right to interfere with the internal policy of the latter. 
Great Britain undertakes the safety, integrity, and in- 
dependence of Afghanistan against unprovoked ag- 
gression on the part of any foreign power, so long as 
the Amir does not act against the advice of the British 
Government in matters affecting diplomatic relations 
with other powers. Great Britxin pays the Amir 18 
lakhs of rupees as an annual subsidy, by virtue of Sir 
Mortimer Durand’s treaty of 1893 with the Amir; and 
in addition she helps Afghanistan by presenting her 
with war materials from time to time. She allows the 
Amir to have his political agent and representative at 
the court of the Viceroy of India; and the Amir is en- 
titled to import all kinds of goods, including war ma- 
terials, into the country. 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS AND RELATIONS OF THE AMIR 
OF AFGHANISTAN, 


“In return for these pledges given by the British em- 
pire in India, the Amir’s obligations are the following : 
He is bound, by his word and by treaties, to be a true 
friend and ally to the Indian empire; he pledges him- 
self not to communicate with any foreign power with- 
out first consulting with the Indian Government ; he 
must also have a British agent at Kabul. This British 
agent, however, must always be a Mohammedan, a 
subject of the Indian Government; and no member of 
his staff is to be a European. Besides his political 
agent, who represents him at the court of the Viceroy, 
the Amir has several private commercial agents in 
India and in England. There is no extradition treaty 
between Afghanistan and other nations. Hence an 
offender is never given up to his own country against 
his will.” 

“IMPERIALISM” IN CANADA. 


In an article on “Canada and Imperialism,” Mr. John 
Charlton, M.P., one of the members of the Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission, argues that the 
unfriendly fiscal policy toward Canada adopted by the 
United States has been one reason for the gradual 
drifting away of Canada in sympathy and in sentiment 
from her neighbor. Canada has been obliged to find 
markets elsewhere than in America, and that she has 
succeeded is shown by the fact that last year England 
took 62 per cent. of her total exports, and her exports 
of farming products to that country were ten times 
greater than to the United States. The effect of this 
development of English trade has been to bind Canada 
more closely to Great Britain in sympathy and in sen- 
timent. Mr. Charlton declares it to be his belief that 
not 10 per cent. of the Canadian population, outside of 
the Province of Quebec, are other than thoroughly loyal 
to British institutions. 


THE CHILD-STUDY MOVEMENT. 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, writes 
on “Child-Study and Its Relation to Education.” He 
sums up the characteristics of this new movement 
among American educationists in the following para- 
graph; 
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“Tt is a nondescript and, in some sense, an unparal- 
leled movement—partly psychology, partly anthro- 
pology, partly medico-hygiene. It is closely related at 
every step to the study of instinct in animals, and to 
the rites and beliefs of primitive people; and it hasa 
distinct ethico-philosophical aspect—partly what a re- 
cent writer classed as the higher biology—with a spice 
of folk-lore and of religious evolution, sometimes with 
an alloy of gossip and nursery tradition, but possessing 
a broad, practical side in the pedagogy of all stages. It 
has all the advantages and the less grave disadvantages 
of its many-sidedness.” 


HOW PEACE WAS MADE BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


The Hon. Charles Denby, formerly our minister to 
China, gives an interesting account of the negotiations 
which brought to a close the war between China and 
Japan in 1894. At that time our ministers to China 
and Japan were instrumental in acting as intermedi- 
aries between the two governments. Perhaps the most 
important part of Mr. Denby’s account of these negoti- 
ations is the exposition that he makes of the duplicity 
of the Chinese foreign office in the transmission of offi- 
cial documents. In the light of recent developments in 
Chinese diplomacy, Mr. Denby’s narrative is extremely 
suggestive. 

A NEW VIEW OF TOLSTOIL. 


In a paper entitled ‘Tolstoi’s Russia,” Mr. G. H. 
Perris gives a rather different picture of the personality 
of the great Russian reformer from that which is com- 
monly presented. He says: 

‘*Too much may be made of the material sacrifices 
which Leo Tolstoi has made. Actually he lives in as- 
sured comfort, though in perfect simplicity. He rides 
the horse and the bicycle, plays tennis, enjoys music, 
romps with children, even to-day, and, in brief, is phys- 
ically and mentally a sane, highly vitalized personal- 
ity, far removed from the narrowness of the Eastern 
ascetic. Itis this sanity and grip of real things that 
make his example so powerful, his spirit so infectious. 
In the records of the last decade in Europe few finer 
episodes will be found than the aged writer’s campaigns 
against famine, against religious persecution, against 
the flogging of peasants, and against militarism. No 
other modern teacher has had to contend with such a 
desperate environment; and no other has succeeded in 
giving such a splendid picture of love triumphant over 
the world. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Gen. C. H. Grosvenor contributes a spirited paper on 
“The Negro Problem in the South;” Mr. J. Keir Har- 
die, chairman of the Independent Labor party in Eng- 
land, writes on “Labor and Politics in Great Britain,” 
and Mr. Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geological 
Survey, furnishes an interesting study of ‘‘Texas, Past 
and Present.” 





THE ARENA. 


HE August Arena opens with an extravagantly 
eulogistic estimate of Joseph Chamberlain, who 
is compared with that earlier British Imperialist, Oliver . 
Cromwell. The writer is the Rev. George Walters, of 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
A despondent article on ‘‘Failures in English Tem- 
perance Reform” is contributed by Mr. James Dow- 
man, who holds that social reforms of a general charac- 
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ter and wider scope must precede and accompany tem- 
perance reform ; universal education and a coéperative 
industrial system are demanded, and these can only be 
brought about after long agitation. In the meantime, 
the efforts of the temperance reformers to secure im- 
proved legislation must be futile. 


INCENTIVE TO EXERTION IN THE SOCIALISTIC STATE. 


An able plea for state socialism is put forth by Mr. 
Herman Whitaker. To the question, What, under 
Socialism, will be the incentive to exertion ? this writer 
makes a threefold answer—(1) that the problem is not a 
question of biology, but of economics—in other words, 
the evolution of society is driving us to collectivism, 
whether or not that conclusion is opposed to the laws of 
life ; (2) that the industries conducted by the govern- 
ments of different countries turn out work equal, if not 
superior, to the same class of work turned out by pri- 
vate firms ; (3) that fear of dismissal and hope of reward 
are the incentives that move to action the lower classes 
in existing society, while the same incentives spur to 
action those in government employ. 


EARLY RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS. 


Mr. Townsend Cushman sets forth some of the ad- 
vantages of a general introduction of the custom of 
business men retiring early in life—i.e., as soon as pos- 
sible after the apex of prosperity has been reached ; as 
arule, in the middle period of their existence. Litera- 
ture, science, and art. would be recruited from this 
source, and the government would get the service of 
many of the ablest and most responsible citizens of the 
state. 

AMERICAN RURAL LIFE. 

Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield contributes a hopeful paper 
on ‘* The Expansion‘of Farm Life.” Among the grounds 
of this writer’s optimism are the facts that thousands of 
farmers are now farming on a scientific basis ; that the 
number of specialists among farmers is increasing ; that 
new methods are rapidly adopted—as, for example, the 
coéperative creamery ; and that, in general, the idea of 
intensive farming is gaining. Various agencies offer 
to farmers better opportunities for mental and business 
training. The agricultural press of the country, far- 
mers’ institutes, bulletins issued by the Government 
experiment station, special winter courses at the agri 
cultural colleges, the regular work of these colleges, 
“extension” instruction, and a growing technical lit 
erature of agriculture are some of these agencies. 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 


Educational problems of the day, chiefly relating to 
-women, are discussed in three articles, under the heads 
of ‘‘Women as School Officers,” by Duane Mowry ; 
“Sex in Education,” by A. L. Mearkle; and ‘‘New 
England Girl Graduates,” by M. E. Blood. The latter 
article contains much interesting information regarding 
the business opportunities of educated young women. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. William Trowbridge Larned contributes an en- 
tertaining study of ‘‘ The Fallible Physician,” and May 
Brown Loomis writes on ‘‘ The Inner life of the ‘Set- 
tlement.’” Coupled with Mr. Charles Johnston’s ar- 
ticle on “‘The American Psychic Atmosphere,” which 
we have reviewed in our department of ‘Leading 
Articles of the Month,” is an account of some of our 
Southwestern American antiquities, by Frances Hart. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HE leading article in Gunton’s for August is a 
discussion of ‘‘Sound Shipping Protection,” by 
William W. Bates, formerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Navigation. Mr. Bates defines ‘‘sound ship- 
ping protection” as ‘“‘one or more, or a system of, 
artificial conditions enforced by the government, the 
institutions, or the people of a nation favoring the use 
and employment of its own ships ; and, necessarily, im- 
peding, checking, or inhibiting the use and employ- 
ment of foreign vessels in its own commerce. Its vital 
principle is discrimination. This may be applied by 
the government at its own custom-houses; by the 
boards of trade in their commercial rules; by under- 
writers in their policies and rates; by register associa- 
tions in their classification systems, surveys, and rat- 
ings ; by corporations, firms, and individuals in making 
engagements ; and by other agencies in different ways.” 
Mr. Bates champions this method of dealing with the 
question of merchant marine as opposed to the subsidy 
scheme embodied in the bill before Congress. He shows 
that the bounty policies of France and Italy have not 
been instrumental in gaining trade for French and 
Italian ships ; but, on the other hand, that the custom- 
house returns of tonnage taxes paid by vessels of all 
nations show that since 1893 French vessels have paid 
each year less and less of proportionate tax, the falling 
off being 40 per cent., while Italian payments have 
fallen off 31 per cent.; British payments increasing on 
the average for that period nearly 4 per cent., although 
British freighters have neither bounty nor subsidy. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. J. W. Redway contributes an article on “ Effects 
of Topography on Economic Development,” in which he 
traces the process by which people of different sections 
of the United States gradually adjusted themselves to 
their local surroundings. Thus, in New England, the 
colonists first tried farming, and finding that unre- 
munerative, were led to engage in sea commerce, which 
naturally concentrated in the harbors of the rugged 
New England coast. When domestic manufactures be- 
gan to develop in this country, New England was found 
to be peculiarly adapted to the establishment of manu- 
facturing plants, because she possessed water-power, 
and capital was soon invested in mills and factories. In 
the Appalachian coal regions the manufacture of iron 
and steel has grown up. As several tons of coal must 
be used for every ton of metal produced, it is cheaper to 
ship the iron ore to the coal than to ship the coal to the 
iron. Hence, the great center of the manufacture of 
iron and steel must be either in or near thegcoal mines. 
But other centers of the industry have sprung up along 
the Great Lakes, because of the ease and cheapness of 
transportation of the ore to those points from the mines 
of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, while the 
coal is brought by canal barges from the interior. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Leonora B. Halsted writes on ‘Christendom’s Unity 
and Peril ;” Mr. Charles Burr Todd describes ‘Social 
Settlements in New York City,” and Mr. Moulton 
Emery contributes the third of his series of articles on 
the racial origin and composition of the people of the 
United States, referring to such authorities as Froude, 
Green, Macaulay, Buckle, Bancroft, Palfrey, Hewitt, 
Ramsay, Baird, and the reports of the United States 
Census of 1890, in support of his data. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OREIGN and Imperial questions bulk large in 
the August number of the Fortnightly. Several 
of the articles demand separate notice. 


‘*PpUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN” KAISERS. 


‘The crux of foreign policy” is.the subject of an un- 
signed essay. The writer holds that ‘the paramount 
purpose of our foreign policy must be to find out once 
for all whether a direct understanding with Russia is 
possible, or whether a conflict may be reckoned upon 
as the great certainty of the future,.towards which 
preparation must be bent.” He warns England 
against counting on anything of the nature of an 
Anglo-German alliance. The policy of Germany is 
ruled by two ideas: ‘“‘ Austria to be preserved at all 
hazards as the only natural ally, Russia to be concili- 
ated as the one foe whose enmity under present cir- 
cumstances might be mortal.” England occupies only 
a third place. : 

A GOOD WORD FOR FRANCE. 


Mr. Richard Davey presents ‘‘a few French facts” 
with the good-natured idea of helping to an apprecia- 
tion of her better qualities and a charitable view of her 
faults. As he puts the case, the republic is young— 
“a new steam engine with a somewhat antiquated 
boiler.” ‘‘Of the two countries, France and England, 
France is probably the most practically religious ;” her 
pornographic literature is chiefly for export, and is 
scarcely read at home; the French army is not domi- 
nated by clericalism. What will, perhaps, most sur- 
prise English readers is the writer’s hopeful view of the 
French press. Once it was either ‘‘ frankly Voltairean 
or frankly clerical.” Now le Journal, la Libre Pa- 
role, VEcho de Paris, la Croix (The French War Cry), 
and a host of other papers which are light and popular, 
are decent in tone, and offer no outrage to faith and 
morals. The writer adds: 

“With the political spirit of these papers and their 
numerous imitators I have nothing to say ; but I feel 
certain that they are building up a wholesomer tone in 
journalism, and possibly the day is not far distant 
when it will be as difficult to find objectionable papers, 
caricatures, and novels in France as it is here.” 


ENGLAND’S GUNS AFLOAT. 


Mr. J. Holt Schooling compares the ‘‘ Armaments of 
Seven Navies,” and generally reaches conclusions grati- 
fying to Englishmen. He says: 

‘Taking all classes of guns, Great Britain has 36.3 of 
every 100 guns that exist in the seven navies, as com- 
pared with the 30.7 per 100 of France plus Russia ; and 
if we neglect all muzzle-loading guns, then Great 
Britain has 35.6 out of every 100 guns that form the 
armaments of the seven Sea Powers. Looking at the 
above facts, and noting also that our biggest lead over 
France plus Russia is upon the score of quick-firing 
guns, one can scarcely avoid the conclusion that these 
are satisfactory results to have obtained.” 

He observes also that Russia’s battleships and ar- 
mored cruisers are more numerously armed than those 
of any other navies. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT IN DUBLIN ! 
Judge O’Connor Morris offers a political survey of 


‘Contemporary Ireland.” He suggests one remedy for 
the ignorance of Ireland which is displayed by English 
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and Scottish legislators, and which forms one of the 
most pernicious sources of Irish disaffection : 

‘*The result could be of no doubtful good were the 
Imperial Parliament to hold its sessions in the capital 
of Ireland at certain intervals of time. . .. The pres- 
ence in Dublin of the Imperial Parliament would, I am 
convinced, greatly weaken the cry for home rule.” 

He presses for a thorough inquiry into the present 
state of the Irish land system, and for royal favor to 
descendants of Irish Jacobite nobles. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OST of the August number of the Nineteenth 

Century is occupied with the sensational prob- 

lems presented by current hostilities, and has been 
quoted accordingly elsewhere. 


THE DEARTH OF CIVIC CONSCIENCE. 


The Bishop of Hereford is exercised by the slow 
growth of moral influence in politics. He attributes it 
to three causes : 

“The Divine Founder of our religion and His apos- 
tles deliberately confined their teaching to personal 
morals. 

‘“‘Throughout our whole educational ‘system we find 
very little systematic training in the morals of citizen- 
ship. 

‘¢ All real moral progress is from the individual heart 
outward, and consequently corporate advance has to 
wait upon individual advance.” 

He urges religious teachers to exercise their prophetic 
vocation, and see to the training of the young in civic 
ethics. 

‘PROMOTING TRUE REPUBLICANISM.” 


Mr. Edward J. Hodgson contributes an American 
view of the Boer War. He holds that the utter unpre- 
paredness of Great Britain for war proves her innocence 
of any plotting for gold or dominion. He urges: 

‘“‘On the grounds, then, of justice, freedom, good 
government, and the advancement of the human race, 
we are bound to give our sympathy and mora aid to 
England as once more she battles against the forces of 
reaction, obstruction, and anti-freedom, and goes forth 
to supplant governments evolved and maintained by 
those forces by free, enlightened, and progressive gov- 
ernment that aids and encourages the citizen to make 
the most of his mental and physical powers, instead of 
cramping and repressing them. . . . So shall we pro- 
mote true republicanism upon earth.” 


THE PRESS-GAG IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sir T. Wemyss Reid protests against ‘‘ the gag which 
has been applied with merciless and unprecedented 
severity to the representatives of the press” in the field 
of war, whence the shock of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ ex- 
posure : 

‘“‘Not only have their telegrams been mutilated or 
suppressed altogether, but their letters have been sub- 
jected to the most rigorous censorship—a censorship 
which has certainly not been less severe than that car- 
ried out in Russia. The result is that no unpleasant 
facts have been allowed to leak out, and we have had 
none of the benefit which the last generation, for exam- 
ple, derived from the presence of the famous corre- 
spondent of The Times in the Crimea. I cannot pretend 
to understand the meekness with which the press has 
submitted to a censorship that has systematically been 
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extended to matters that had no direct connection with 
military movements.” 


THE IMPERIAL NOTE. 


‘“The Imperial Note in Victorian Poetry ” is investi- 
gated by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. He reckons Tennyson, 
Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. Kipling among the “Imperial 
Singers,” but finds nowhere the characteristic note of 
the more finely tempered imperialism so delicately sug- 
gested as in Browning’s ‘‘Home Thoughts from the 
Sea,” with the challenge, ‘‘ Here and there did England 
help me; how can I help England ?” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE August number of the Contemporary is prin- 

cipally military, imperial, and foreign in its 

complexion, and under these various headings cita- 
tions have been grouped elsewhere. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


Mr. F. Edmund Garrett supplies a clever apologia 
for Sir Alfred Milner and his work. He ridicules the 
representation of Sir Alfred as ‘‘an incompetent, a 
garbling, a mannerless and hectoring bully,” and won- 
ders what diabolic sea-change could have come over 
one who before he sailed for South Africa was gener- 
ally applauded as the “ finest flower of human culture.” 
His main tribute is given in these sentences : 

“Milner has successfully provided the nucleus of a 
non-Rhodes imperialism. ... Everybody knows the 
healthy tendency of Englishmen and Scotsmen to dis- 
cover dissentients to almost any conceivable opinion 
which is general enough to seem tyrannous. Here they 
are in South Africa all united, one may almost say to a 
man. To-day, for the first time, we have the spectacle 
of the Dutch split up and the English united. The 
present unanimous rally, look at it how you will, is a 
great fact, and a great moral force; it strengthens us 
to confront the world now, and the future in South Af- 
rica ; and that rally, as the words it finds nearly always 
declare, we owe in a near and personal sense to Sir Al- 
fred Milner.” 

Though the racial spirit has made him less acceptable 
to the Dutch, Mr. Garrett exults in declaring that Mil- 
ner “has, actually, as the war went on, converted his 
‘neutrality’ premier into an imperial co-worker.” 


TOLSTOI ON ART AND LIFE. 


Aylmer Maude, in taking up the cudgels for Tolstoi’s 
theory of art against malignant reviewers, restates the 
novelist’s definition of art, and his view of life: 

“ Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one 
. man consciously, by means of certain external signs, 
hands on to others feelings he has lived through, and 
that other people are infected by these feelings, and 
also experience them. 

‘“‘The religious perception of our time, in its widest 
and most practical application, is the consciousness 
that our well-being, both material and spiritual, indi- 
vidual and collective, temporal and eternal, lies in the 
growth of brotherhood among all men—in their loving 
harmony with one another.” 





: OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Robert Donald repels, point by point, Lord Ave- 
bury’s attack on municipal trading, and by a wide sur- 
vey of actual municipal achievement proves his fears 
to be ill-grounded. 


Mr. W. H. D. Rouse argues for higher salaries in 
British secondary schools. The average salary of an 
assistant is just below $600; of a head-master, usually 
ten times as much. Tunbridge is the best paid, the 
head-master receiving $25,000, his assistants less than 
$1,000. 

Mr. Arthur Symons indulges in an impassioned pane- 
gyric of the actress, Eleonora Duse. Her art is pro- 
nounced to be ‘“‘always suggestion, never statement, al- 
ways a renunciation.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


VEN the heats of July and the prospect of the 

holiday season cannot slacken the tense purpose 

of the Westminster. The August number is as strenu- 

ous as ever, and no less instant in its devotion to the 
cause of land nationalization. 


AN ESTIMATE OF MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


The first place is given to a study of John Morley by 
Thomas Bowran. The gist of the writer’s estimate ap- 
pears in the following passage : 

‘““With few exceptions, his attitudes, temper of mind, 
and emphasis are invariably truly and firmly placed. 
But when the character of his solutions is considered, 
and his reading of contemporary life, its tendencies of 
realizations, and its readjustments of social organiza- 
tions, we are conscious of his ineptitude and limita- 
tions. Emphatically agreeing that his purposes are 
purposes of advancement and ennoblement, his reading 
of the signs are hesitating and narrow, his appreciation 
of methods doubtful and obsolete, and that, instead of 
historical knowledge being an illuminating force, it 
has obscured the working of the new tendencies, his 
feelings after the new purposes, and his comprehension 
of methods requisite to present conditions.” 


A SIGNIFICANT PLEA. 


Mr. William Diack, writing on ‘Radicalism and 
Labor,” pleads for a combination of modern Radicals, 
New Trade-Unionists, and avowed Collectivists, in sup- 
port of—(1) old-age pensions ; (2) the land for the peo- 
ple; (3) a shorter working-day ; and (4) nationalization 
of railways. He suggests that twenty-five or thirty 
seats should be selected for attack on these lines at the 
next election. It is significant, however, that the 
writer insists on eliminating, as ‘‘a dead weight to so- 
cial progress,” the question of reforming the House. of 
Lords : 

“T say, with all the energy I can command: while 
there are hungry mouths to be filled, while the shoul- 
ders of little children are prematurely bent under the 
crushing weight of commercialism ; while the fathers 
in factory, mine, and forge are overworked and under- 
fed ; while the aged veterans of labor, stricken, not with 
the weight of years, but with the far deadlier weight of 
poverty and hardship, stagger into the cold and cheer- 
less workhouse, cease tampering with the political ma- 
chine (your referendum schemes can afford to wait) 
and turn your thoughts to active ameliorative meas- 
ures that will help to make the burden of life sit some- 
what more lightly on the shoulders of the poor.” 


AN INHERITANCE TAX OF 100 PER CENT. 
Franklin Thomasson, while agreeing with Henry 
George’s goal of land nationalization, proposes a differ- 


ent method for attaining that goal. He says: 
“Tn the plan I am about to propose there is no injus- 
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tice done to anybody. This plan, again, is in itself 
nothing new. It is merely the application to land of a 
tax already in operation—namely, the tax known in 
England as the death duty. Let the title to all land 
lapse to the nation on the death of the present owners.” 

The writer reckons the national rent-roll at $1,000,000,- 
000 a year, which would yield to a population of 40,000, - 
000 $25 a head, or $50 for each adult. Out of this sum 
not only could all taxes be paid, but also premium for 
an old-age pension fund. 

Mr. Scanlon’s suit of Hodge v. Lord Broadacres, or 
Labor v. Landlordism, is brought to a close by the jury 
returning a verdict for plaintiff that ‘‘all men had 
originally, and have now, equal rights to the use of 
land ; that the authority which took away these rights 
was not a competent or sufficient authority.” 


THE PRICE OF THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 


A comprehensive transaction with the United States 
is proposed by Mr. J. P.de Putron. He argues that 
the West Indies are bound to fall to the United States, 
and suggests that the transfer might be made the occa- 
sion of a compact between the two powers, by which 
England would gain passage for her ships of war 
through the Nicaragua Canal, free trade for herself 
and Canada with the United States, and the use of 
American coaling-stations in time of war. The United 
States would gain the Nicaragua Canal, the West 
Indies, Bermuda, Azores, etc., besides the use of Eng- 
lish coaling-stations. As the joint Anglo-American 
fleet numbers 548 vessels, Mr. Putron thinks that the 
peace of the world would be secured by his plan, and 
would be cheap at the price. The Eastern question, he 
says, will be settled at the American isthmus. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Jostah Oldfield, as against vivisectionists, pleads that 
limits should be set to experimentation, and lays stress 
on “the maternal teaching” that life is sacred and pain 
is terrible. Dudley S. Cosby puts ‘the hard case of 
the Irish landlords,” and appeals‘to the government to 
do all it can to compensate the landlords and keep 
them in the country, since ‘to ruin and disfranchise an 
educated class, as they are now doing,” is a fatal course. 

Allan Laidlaw’s inquiry, ‘‘ What are immoral plays ?” 
follows Nietzsche in his condemnation of the ‘‘slave- 
morality ” of repression. 





CORNHILL. 


HE August number of Cornhill shows a merciful 
regard for the vacation mood, and inflicts no 
very weighty articles on its readers. 

Lady Grove writes cleverly on women’s suffrage in 
time of war. She brings into killing contrast the two 
arguments that women must not concern themselves 
with politics because they do not fight, and that sol- 
diers must not concern themselves with politics because 
they do fight. She points out that only about 214 per 
cent., or only a little over 700,060 in every 29,000,000 of 
the adult population, are ever called upon actively to 
defend the empire against foreign enemies. The rest 
are employed in various other ways in contributing to 
the prosperity of their country ; and in this category 
there is a numerical preponderance of several thousand 
women over men. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is loud in his praises of Mr. 
Firth’s Cromwell, He pronounces it to be “an excel- 


lent book, a fascinating book, a decisive book.” He 
says: “It will pass with historians as the final esti- 
mate of the character and achievements of the Pro- 
tector.” Mr. Harrison is surely overbold when he pre- 
dicts the finality of the estimate of any man. He sin- 
gles out as the distinctive point about the book that 
“Mr. Firth for the first time combines a full and 
detailed narrative of Cromwell’s entire career with 
exhaustive research into all the original sources.” Mr. 
Harrison describes Cromwell as “the first consistent 
and systematic architect of British imperialism.” He 
also says, ‘‘There never was so systematic an oppor- 
tunist.” 

Mountaineering supplies Francis Connell with a text 
for the recital of several Alpine adventures, and Mrs. 
E. M. Nicholl gives a humorous sketch of life in “a 
far-away corner” in Texas. She relates an ingenious 
way the Mexican Government over the border has of 
dealing with its criminal desperadoes. It sends sol- 
diers to arrest them, but when arrested the prisoner 
never arrives at jail or court. His guards report that 
he was shot as he tried to escape. This happy dispatch 
saves the trouble of incarceration and trial, and thins 
out undesirable members of the community. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


E have noticed, in the ‘‘ Leading Articles,” Mr. 
Ernest Williams’ ‘‘Economic Revolution in 
Germany,” which appears in the National Review for 
August. 
“Ig THE BROAD-CHURCH PARTY EXTINCT ?” 


Canon Page Roberts answers : 

‘That such a party can become extinct is simply im- 
possible. Solong as there isachurch, and man remains 
a rational being, it must exist. Final opinions are the 
fortresses of fools. Yet if the Broad-Church party can 
never become extinct, it must, at least among the clergy, 
be always a small party, like the advance-guard of 
an army, the first to occupy a position which will sub- 
sequently be held by the whole force. . . . The Broad- 
Church laity, like the Broad-Church clergy, are a little 
flock.” 

They are said to be specially needed in the great cities 
and centers of education. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Lord Newton deplores, in the National, the British 
Government’s rejection of the militia ballot bill as “a 
case of paternal desertion.” For it was brought for- 
ward in 1899 by Lord Lansdowne in time of peace, but 
when war had shown England’s weakness, this, ‘‘ the 
one practical measure which would have given the 
country a real army for home defense,” was not even 
alluded to. When it was again introduced last June 
by Lord Wemyss, it was disowned by the government ! 
The writer concludes with the remark that, “if the 
present policy of the expansion of our empire is to be 
continued, the adoption of some modified system of en- 
forced military service for home defense is not only 
desirable, but unavoidable.” 

FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THE BRITISH PRESS-GANG. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, late director of the 
British Naval Intelligence Department, states some 
facts and explodes some fancies about the old press- 
gang. It isacommon idea that the navy was chiefly 
supplied with compulsory recruits. The writer ex- 
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plains that this was a mistake, due partly to confusion 
of two very different words. ‘‘A prest-man was really 
a man who received the prest of 12d. as a soldier when 
enlisted.” Prestare meant to lend or give beforehand. 
Prest-men were thus voluntarily enlisted men! Co- 
ercion was employed by the press-gang; but only a 
small proportion of recruits were thus obtained. In 
1803, 37,000 volunteers came forward to serve, and only 
2,000 were obtained by compulsion. The vice-admiral 
concludes : 

“Compulsory service . . . failed completely to effect 
what had been expected of it. In the great days of 
old, our fleet, after all, was manned, not by impressed 
men, but by volunteers. It was largely due to that 
that we became masters of the sea.” 


TO PREVENT ARMY HOSPITAL SCANDALS. 


Mr. Arthur Stanley, M.P., suggests that the diffi- 
culty be met by retaining the Royal Army Medical 
Corps as it at present exists, but adding a separate 
branch to deal solely with the organization. He is very 
severe on the cruelty of understaffing, both to the pa- 
tients and to the staff. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, in a characteristic appreciation 
of Walter Bagehot, the economic writer, remarks on 
Bagehot’s unusually clear insight into fact. His book, 
‘“‘Lombard Street,” isaninstance. Mr. Stephen says of 
this: ‘‘It seems as though the ordinary treatises had 
left us in the dull leaden cloud of a London fog, which, 
in Bagehot’s treatment, disperses to let us see distinctly 
and vividly the human beings previously represented by 
vague, colorless phantoms.” 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Sor July number of the Quarterly is principally 
concerned with literature, although current 

events are by no means overlooked. We have noticed 

elsewhere the article on Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


DR. THEAL’S HISTORY CHALLENGED. 


The first place is given to a review of Dr. Theal’s 
South African history, in which the writer takes strong 
exception to his interpretation of documents. He also 
contrasts Dr. Theal’s present work with his ‘‘Com- 
pendium” of 1878, which was as pronouncedly pro- 
British as the history is pro-Boer. He remarks: 

“The process of confronting Dr. Theal with his 
earlier self, and with his own original authorities, at 
several momentous epochs of South African history, is 
one earnestly to be recommended to the careful atten- 
‘tion of those upon whom will rest in future the respon- 
sibility for the implicit acceptance of these fallacious 
conclusions. The modern school of writers upon South 
African history may be said to have been founded and 
maintained by Dr. Theal.” 

The reviewer closes with this reflection : 

‘“‘Whiie the colonists of other nations were fighting 
for the security of their persons and property or the 
free exercise of their religion, and while those of other 
territories of the British Crown were engaged in an ar- 
duous constitutional struggle for a representative gov- 
ernment or some other privilege which was associated 
in their minds with the idea of political liberty, the 
Boers were mainly intent on claiming the right to keep 
their weaker fellow-subjects in a state of bondage. 
Their governors, in fact, were tyrants because they 












put an end to a tyranny which was revolting to civil- 
ized humanity and the sense of justice.” 


OUR DEARTH OF GREAT POETRY. 


“The Conditions of Great Poetry” forms the theme 
of an interesting study ; these conditions are held to lie 
in a certain correspondence between the poet and the 
age. The writer says: 

“Great poetry is never produced except in periods in 
which the minds of men are excited by strong feelings, 
dominated by strong beliefs, or animated by strong 
hopes, which the poet, at starting, has had no share in 
producing. . . . The national conditions most favorable 
to the production of great poetry are conditions of na- 
tional vigor, confident of success, and looking forward 
to further triumphs.” 

After illustrating this statement, the writer finds in 
it some explanation of the fact that we have now no 
great poetry : 

‘¢ Whatever may be thought of personal faculties, the 
general conditions that go to produce great poetry are 
for the moment wanting. The faiths, the hopes, and 
the aspirations of the present generation are not in a 
state of sufficient, or sufficiently definite, excitement to 
generate the emotional atmosphere which great poetry 
requires.” 

Poetry is essentially emotion; but ‘tthe mere emo- 
tional gift of poetry will no more make a man a great 
poet than the mere emotion of patriotism will make a 
soldier a great general. . . . Poetry is great in propor- 
tion as it is something more than poetry, and ppets are 
great in proportion as they are something more than 
poets.” 

MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


A paper on Japanese literature recalls how Japan 
adopted, ‘‘at one gulp,” Chinese letters and civilization 
in the fifth century, and records a like swift assimila- 
tion of European culture in the nineteenth. Roman 
letters are now being used in place of the Chinese by 
Christian converts and by the scholarly classes, and the 
writer expects that the native script will soon become 
a mere memory of the learned. Following on the trans- 
.zation of Western fiction, ‘‘the old style of romance has 
been completely revolutionized, and just as native ar- 
tists have attempted to obey the canons of European 
art in their latest pictures, so modern novelists endeavor 
to arrange the efforts of their imagination on Western 
models. One great defect of the older novels was, as 
has been remarked in the case of the native plays, the 
violations of common decency which disfigured their 
pages. .. . This is now all changed: improprieties are 
avoided, and the personages represented converse in a 
style which might suit the pages of Jane Austen... . 
A new set of subjects has been thrown open to the nov- 
elist. Full advantage has been taken of this privilege ; 
and the most advanced socialistic and revolutionary 
ideas, which formerly would have entailed on both au- 
thor and publisher consignment to the darkest prison, 
are now daily promulgated with impunity.” 

Style, too, has changed, and poetry strikes a deeper 
note. 

“NEW CREATURES FOR OLD COUNTRIES.” 


This is the title of an essay on acclimatization of for- 
eign species. What progress has been made in England 
may be gathered from this glimpse of the Duke of 
Bedford’s ‘‘ paradise” at Woburn : 

‘“‘In the center of the scene lies the big gray palace, 
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set among rolling waves of park, studded with ancient 
trees. ... Axis deer, Japanese deer, Peking deer, red 
deer, Caucasian red deer, Virginian deer, and a mouflon 
sheep may be seen grazing quietly together. . . . Among 
them stalk gigantic wapiti, lords and masters of the 
mixed multitude. Under the chestnut trees is a herd 
of black and white yaks with their calves, with thar 
and other wild sheep ; and close to the drive is a small 
herd of zebras, with a foal or two.” 

There has been similar success with birds and fish 
and insects. The rainbow trout imported from the 
United States is hailed as ‘‘the universal trout” for all 
temperate waters. Compared with British trout, they 
are as game to fish, better to eat, and handsomer to 
look upon; and they alternate with it as regards sea- 
sons of spawning. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Anappreciation of Byron declares that it was through 
the ‘‘ directness of his vision of the world, and of his 
speech about it, that he became a poet—that he made a 
new thing of poetry.” ‘‘His quality of humanity was 


genius to him, and stood him in place of imagination.” 


Another writer inquires into the reason of the East- 
ern empire lasting so much longer than the Western, 
and finds it “‘ above all ” in ‘‘ the incomparable strength” 
of the situation and walls of Constantinople. 

‘A British School at Rome,” for the study of classical 
and medieval archeology, is now being mooted, and 
receives the reviewer’s warm support. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
WO of the articles in the July Edinburgh call for 


separate notice—those dealing with Paris in’ 


1900, and with the new movement in art. The his- 


torical interest is uppermost this month. 
’ THE FRENCH IDEA OF NAVAL WAR. 


Chevalier’s history of the French navy leads the re- 
viewer to insist on Captain Mahan’s conclusion that 
commerce-destroying, as a plan of campaign against 
England, has always failed. The author suspends 
judgment as regards submarine boats, but kindly sum- 
marizes M. Chevalier’s opinion into a single sentence : 

‘‘His opinions are that the French fleet should not 
seek for occasions to fight pitched battles ; that squad- 
rons should be kept in readiness to go to places where 
we should least expect their arrival ; and that our com- 
merce should be actively and vigorously harassed.” 

The general principle: is ‘“‘to make war without 
fighting.” 

THE FOUNDER OF PARLIAMENTARY RULE. 


Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘United Kingdom” gives rise to 
much comment and criticism. The reviewer says: 

“Of all our kings, the only one whom Mr. Smith ad- 
mires—the only one who seems to have been placed by 
destiny in his proper sphere—is Edward I. His reign 
(he says) is an epoch in the history, not of England 
only, but of the world. He reigns now, through the 
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institutions to which he gave life, over almost all Eu- 
ropean nations, in America, in Australia, in Japan. 
He will continue to reign, even if his special institu- 
tions should pass away, as the statesman who achieved 
a union of authority with national opinion. ... He 
was the real founder of parliamentary government ; 
and had he lived, or not been thwarted by the malice 
of fortune, he would, in all probability, have been the 
founder of British union.” 


TWO LADY NOVELISTS. 


Mary Cholmondeley and Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
are selected as types of recent novel-writers. The 
writer divides fiction into two classes—the novel of in- 
cident and the novel of observation ; the former com- 
mending itself chiefly to men, the latter to women. 
Miss Cholmondeley’s chief concern is plot and dramatic 
or melodramatic psychology ; but so far as she is a 
satirist, she contributes to the novel of manners. But 
what is secondary with her is primary with Miss Fow- 
ler. The reviewer grants that Miss Fowler is “really 
witty,” but complains that her work, while undeniably 
witty, is also undeniably vulgar; ‘this continuous 
crackle of pretty verbal smartnesses wearies beyond 
expression.” Miss Fowler “is assured of a huge literary 
popularity ”"—‘‘the immediate vogue that goes to the 
chronicler of momentary phrases.” Miss Cholmonde- 
ley’s future is, in his judgment, more difficult to fore- 
cast. ‘‘Her work has a fine intellectual distinction 
and unusual constructive power.” The central object 
of her attack is in all her books ‘‘the mean outgrowths 
of religion.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The article dealing with the South African War and 
its critics reproduces General von Schmeling’s confident 
predictions of January 14, and brims over with exulta- 
tion at their falsification by the subsequent course of 
events. 

Progress in Ireland is viewed with a large measure of 
satisfaction, the writer holding that the changes of the 
last thirty or forty years have made for the successful 
economic development of the country. He rejoices in 
the fact that, though the Recess Committee four years 
ago failed to secure the support of two-thirds of the 
Irish Nationalist members, every section of the com- 
munity approved the act which has given effect to the 
committee’s suggestions. 

A sketch of the Knights Templars—soldiers, monks, 
heretics—concludes with words which may be com- 
mended to those who exult in the crushing of weaker 
states: ‘‘Once again, as from many another chapter 
of life, we may learn that, if the vengeance of the 
strong is to strike, the vengeance of the weak—silent 
as Calvary’s—is to suffer.” 

The life of the Iron Duke is commended as an exam- 
ple to statesmen who to-day are tempted to truckle to 
the mob. 

The history of the Hudson’s Bay Company is held to 
justify that concern being ranked among the builders 
of empire. 
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THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes for July is quite up 

to its usual standard of interest and importance. 

We have noticed elsewhere an interesting letter sent 

by Vice-Admiral de Penfentenyo to the editor, and 
printed in the second July number. 


FRANCE AND THE SUPPRESSION OF SLAVERY. 


M. Bonet-Maury contributes a long and well-in- 
formed article to the first July number on the anti- 
slavery movement of the nineteenth century so far as it 
affects France. The attitude of mind in which he ap- 
proaches the subject may be gathered from his recital 
of the story of how the three black servants of Living- 
stone, after his death at Ilala, embalmed the body and 
brought it to the coast of Zanzibar, after traveling on 
foot for nine months, and undergoing a thousand dan- 
gers and privations. It was a signal example of the 
negroes’ gratitude ; but the story perhaps scarcely jus- 
tifies M. Bonet-Maury in putting the black race on an 
absolute equality with the white. The writer is justly 
indignant at the various forms of labor contract under 


which the reality of slavery is often disguised. If at’ 


first France allowed herself to be outstripped by Eng- 
land in the anti-slavery movement, yet now, thanks to 
the efforts of the Duc de Broglie, Victor Schoelcher, 
and Cardinal Lavigerie, she has resumed her place in 
the van of freedom. M. Bonet-Maury is no unpractical 
theorist. Save in very rare circumstances, he says, the 
complete emancipation of a slave community by a 
stroke of the pen always does more harm than good; 
they must be prepared and educated for freedom in or- 
der to be worthy of it. The governor of French Guinea 
invented a scheme by which slaves could buy their free- 
dom by saving up acertain sum of money—200 or 300 
francs—out of their wages. The question of polygamy 
is one of great importance, and has naturally divided 
the missionaries from the civil or military authorities. 
M. Bonet-Maury’s opinion is that the safest course is to 
recognize polygamous marriages, but to encourage by 
every possible means the Christian, or monogamist, 
union. 
MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


M. Bourdeau has gathered together some interesting 
examples of practical municipal socialism in France. 
The socialist and the radical socialist are in power in 
some of the larger towns—such as Lille, Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles ; but England is regarded as the 
Mecca of municipal socialism, her municipalities being 
more directly under the influence of the working-class 
vote than Parliament itself ; for, in parliamentary elec- 
tions, the issues are confused by questions of Imperial 
politics. A tribute is paid to Mr. Chamberlain’s mu- 
nicipal activity in Birmingham; but Glasgow is de- 
servedly held up as the most conspicuous example of 
municipal socialism in operation. The story is told of 
a municipal councilor of Glasgow who was astonished 
to read in a book that his municipality was a socialist 
body. He had never thought of it in that light ; he had 
only intended to take the steps which seemed to offer 
the best means of assuring the moral and material wel- 
fare of the community. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned an entertain- 
ing travel article by Mme. Isabelle Massieu, describing 
her journey across Indo-China ; and a paper by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, on ‘‘ The Psychology of Sport.” 





REVUE DE PARIS. 
HE Revue de Paris keeps its place as by far the 
most vital and the most interesting of the three 
great French monthly reviews. While cosmopolitan 
as regards its choice of fiction—Annunzio’s much-dis- 
cussed novel ‘‘ Fire” has just appeared in its pages—its 
contents have become typical of the best French 
thought, and its editors evidently aim at making the 
contents of each number as varied and as bright as 
possible. We have noticed M. Luchaire’s curious arti- 
cle on ‘Relics and Their Cult”—a subject which is, - 
perhaps, at the present moment more interesting in 
this country than it is in France, where the veneration 
of relics, holy images, and so on is taken as a matter of 
course. 
THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Of particular interest to those who would fain see 
France a monarchy, and who have made any study, is 
M. Laugel’s admirable appreciation of the late Prince 
de Joinville, who was for so long the last surviving son 


-of Louis Philippe, and in whose person were centered 


the memories of the traditions left by the last French 
king and queen. Nowadays it is hard for us to realize 
Paris with its own patriarchal court ; for Louis Phi- 
lippe and Marie Amalie were, like the Queen and Prince 
Albert, the parents of nine children, and theirs was a 
very happy and united family life, which could not but 
have its ennobling influence on the country at large, as 
well as on the princes and princesses whose fate it was 
to grow up in such a court. The Prince de Joinville 
was the sailor of the family, and for many years he 
really lived on the sea, first in one French man-of-war 
and then in another ; and it was as commander of La 
Belle-Poule that he brought back to France the re- 
mains of Napoleon from St. Helena. In 1848 the Duc 
d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville were in Algiers, 
and when they there learned that their father was 
deposed and had to fly the country, putting patriotism 
before personal ambition, they made no attempt to 
bring to their side that portion of the French army and 
of the French navy in Algerine waters. Instead, they 
left the colony very quietly and joined their unfortu- 
nate parents in England, and there many years of the 
prince’s later life were spent, although he lived for 
some time in America with his two nephews, the 
Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres, who fought 
with the North in the great War of Secession. After 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Prince de Joinville was 
able to once more live in France, and M. Laugel’s slight 
sketch—in which not once is mentioned the Duc d’Or- 
leans—makes even the casual reader realize all that 
France lost in losing her monarchical ideals ; for no 
Napoleonic figure, either in the past or in the present, 
is clothed with the remarkable grandeur and self-abne- 
gation of this son of Louis Philippe. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF ENGLISH SPORTS. 


M. Jusserand, who has written so admirably on me- 
dieval England as well as on medieval France, con- 
tinues in both numbers of the Revue his account of the 
sports and physical exercises of old France ; and as we 
read his descriptions of the great wolf and stag hunts, 
of the village games, and of the many forms of physical 
exercise followed with zest by the great nobles, it 
seems almost incredible that the modern Frenchman 
has to go for his outdoor games to Great Britain. As 
an actual fact, most so-called national British sports 
seem to have first come from the other side of the 
Channel, notably football—known even in St. Louis as 
jeu-de-soule, or sole—the game of bowls (there are few 
French castles without ‘a bowling-alley), tennis, as 
opposed to lawn-tennis, and croquet ; indeed, cricket 
would seem the only outdoor game that can claim to 
be wholly of English manufacture. 


A FRENCH EXPLORER, 


At the present moment very interesting is M. Fran- 
cois’ account of a journey from Canton to Yun-nan-Sen. 
The writer was French consul at Long-Tchéou in 
1896-98, at the end of which latter year he was commis- 
sioned by M. Delcassé to inquire into the commercial 
and economic state of certain provinces of Tonkin, or 
French China. Whenever it was possible he traveled 
by water in a Chinese junk, and though the country 
was supposed to be at peace, he thought it wiser to pro- 
vide his boat with port-holes, each containing a minia- 
ture cannon, Among his Chinese employees was a cer- 
tain Tong, who, in his spare time, devoted himself to 
watching for favorite sites for graves. He made care- 
ful notes of any that occurred, and on his return home 
was able to sell his information for a considerable sum ; 
for the Chinaman considers that his own good fortune 
may depend on where he buries his near relations, be- 
ginning with his father and mother, who may count as 
ancestors. M. Frangois, who writes with a greater 
sense of humor than is usual with a French traveler, 
does not seem to have been badly treated, and some of 
the observations he was able to make are really curious. 
It is quite clear that he does not much believe in the 
opening up of China to Europeans; on the other hand, 
he considers that Europe may be very glad ultimately 
to adopt the Chinese as a servile race, for he considers 
that they makeadmirableservants. ‘‘ Whena foreigner 
is in China he must cultivate any mesmeric power with 
which he may be endowed ; sometimes one’s only chance 
is to boldly walk forward right into the middle of a 
Chinese mob. The Chinaman is incapable of cohesion ; 
in a mob each man fights for himself, each is fearful of 
death. Always remember, in a Chinese crowd, that you 
are dealing with each individual separately.” This ad- 
vice reads curiously in the light of late events ; but it 
must be admitted that it alsoseems to be the experience 
of other European travelers in China. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


The two political articles dealing, the one with the 
Roman question of 1862—which obtains a certain gen- 
uine value owing to its having been written by the 
M. Thouvenel who was at that time one of Napoleon 
III.’s trusted ministers—and an even less topical ac- 
count of the relations which existed from the year 1648 
to 1871 between Alsace and France, by M. Pfister. The 
writer attempts to prove that when what is now the 
German province passed into French hands, the tract 


- - 


of country, though given one name, was really made 
up of anumber of ecclesiastical properties, of princi- 
palities, of free burghs, and of tiny states, and that 
these gradually became merged in one another and 
formed, under the wise rule of France, a happy and 
contented province enjoying the same rights as any 
other, and after the Revolution sharing in the great 
ideals of fraternity and justice which then swept like 
a wave over the whole of the country. ‘‘The West- 
phalian treaty gave to France a series of states lacking 
cohesion and united aspirations; the Treaty of Frankfort 
withdrew from her a united province endowed with a 
soul. The language may have remained German, but 
the soul was, and is, French; and this is why Alsace 
still remembers and will never forget.” 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. de Pouvourville’s 
instructive article on the Boxers, in the first 
July number of the Nouvelle Revue. 


JAPAN, 


In the second July number, M. Regamey writes a 
very interesting paper on Japan, illustrated with some 
graphic pictures. Japan has been overrun by engineers 
of various nationalities. Indifferent to the beauties of 
nature and eager only to exploit the country, while at 
the same time disposed to treat the Japanese as inferior 
beings, they mistook the calm gentleness characteristic 
of the Japanese for timidity, and were surprised and 
even scandalized when the race which they despised 
revealed an unsuspected energy which destroyed their 
best-laid plans. M. Regamey considers that the events 
which followed the Chino-Japanese War, in which 
France shared to some extent in the odium which Rus- 
sia incurred among the Japanese, have fallen out to 
the commercial advantage of England. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Captain Gilbert continues his ably written articles on 
the Boer War, taking the story of the military opera- 
tions down to the middle of December last. Captain 
Gilbert notes that the action of General Buller in order- 
ing that officers should not wear the distinctive tokens 
of their rank lest they should attract the special fire of 
the enemy had a great effect in keeping down the seri- 
ous losses among the commissioned ranks. Captain 
Gilbert also notes that the hospital service of the Brit- 
ish appeared, considering the circumstances, to be ad- 
mirably organized ; though it is not quite clear whether 
he is speaking generally, or only of the arrangements 
made after the battle of Belmont. 





REVUE DES REVUES. 


HE July numbers of this magazine being-some- 
what less international than usual, are less inter- 
esting to American readers. Purely international, 
however, is the idea of an American national institute, 
recently founded in Paris, thanks to the efforts of an 
American lady, Miss Smedley, and opened with ua 
speech from M. Sully-Prudhomme, the full text of 
which forms an article in the first July number. The 
idea of the institute is to facilitate social intercourse 
and exchange of ideas between the United States and 
France. 
M. Paul d’Estrée, in two long and rather scandalous 
articles, entitled ‘‘The End of a Society,” describes the 
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state of higher Parisian society under Louis XV., quot- 
ing largely from the reports of the then head of the 
police force; reports carefully drawn up, we are told, 
to feed the royal appetite for ‘‘anecdotes galantes.” 

M. Georges Pellissier discusses ‘‘The Politician in 
Modern French Literature,” in which, he assures us, no 
one is so unjustly treated as the politician. In almost 
all novels and plays in which a politician appears, he is 
represented either as consumed with ambition or as a 
rogue. Even if he was honest before entering political 
life, when once he is there he has no choice but to be- 
come corrupt and abominable. 

-M. Rosny reviews Mme. Clémence Royer’s new book 
on “The Constitution of the World.” In the present 
state of scientific knowledge, matter appears inexplica- 
ble and to elude us if we seek it; but Mme. Royer has 
persisted in not allowing it to elude her. She supposes 
that there are atoms impenetrable, individual, and 
eternal, not solid, but gaseous. Matter is made solid or 
liquid by variations in the pressure brought to bear on 
it; gas under pressure gives the ideaof a solid. On 
this hypothesis the writer has built up a marvelous and 
original theory of the universe. 

There are two other scientific articles by Dr. Caze, 
one of which, on ‘‘ Therapeutics of the Future,” deals 
with three new healing agents—cold, heat, and elec- 
tricity. By the application of extreme cold, cases even 
of cancer are said to have been cured. Where an oper- 
ation used to be performed, the patient is now plunged 
into a temperature of 110° below zero. This is also 
sufficient to destroy all microscopic life, and Dr. Caze 
hopes that science will greatly benefit by the discovery 
of the uses of extreme cold. A celebrated New York 
physician, Dr. Sprague, has discovered that such affec- 
tions as rheumatism, gout, and sciatica can be benefited 
by the application of intense heat. He has, accordingly, 
been experimenting as to what was the highest tem- 
perature which a human being could endure, and found 
that 400° F. (100° above the boiling-point of water) could 
be borne without harm, and even with great benefit, by 
a girl suffering from acute rheumatism. 

Dr. Caze has also an article on the ‘‘ Genesis of Liquid 
Air,” in which, among other strange things, he shows 
that the boiling of water is really a form of its getting 
colder. 

An Italian marquis, secretary to his embassy in 
Paris, writes on the little Italian boys who sell plaster 
images about the streets. They have hitherto carried 
on their trade without the least regard to the laws of 
copyright ; and as French sculptors, imagining that 
they are being harmed by these itinerant venders who 
copy their works when and where they like, are asking 
for government protection, we may not see the little 
image-sellers much longer—at any rate, in the Paris 
streets. 





THE NEW ITALIAN REVIEW. 


E have to congratulate Signora Salazar upon the 
success which has at last crowned her efforts to 
establish an Italian review in the English language. 
The first number of the Italian Review, a monthly, 
published at 51, Via Castelfidardo, Rome, is a very ex- 
cellent periodical. Sienkewicz declares that every man 


has two countries: the one is that in which he was born, 
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and the other is Italy. ‘Faith, science, and, in short, 
all culture and spiritual life, have come from Italy ; 
thus every one must feel that he is in a sense a grand- 
child of hers.” But although there is no cultured home 
where books, prints, paintings, statues, or photographs 
from Italy do not remind us of our indebtedness to that 
country, very little is known about its modern life and 
the remarkable progress in its intellectual, industrial, 
and agricultural development. The aim of the Italian 
Review is to furnish a complete knowledge of modern 
Italian life in all its different branches. By creating a 
knowledge of modern Italian life, it hopes to achieve 
many good results. It aims at establishing direct com- 
munication between producers and consumers by de- 
veloping Italian art and industry, and by keeping edu- 
cated men throughout the world au courant with the 
progress of one of the most interesting nations of the 
world. It promises acomplete review of Italian reviews 
and Italian new books. It undertakes to supply prac- 
tical information on all subjects which are of impor- 
tance to English or American visitors to the Peninsula. 

The first number, which opens with the editorial 
programme, contains more than a dozen articles, which 
give good promise for future usefulness. ‘An Italian 
Deputy” gives a very hopeful account of the present 
economical and political condition of Italy. Violet 
Fane (Lady Currie) contributes a charming poem, en- 
titled ‘‘In a Roman Garden.” The general director of 
antiquities and fine arts explains his aspirations of 
bringing about a movement whereby a new Italian ar- 
tistic youth may spring up. Signora Salazar gives a very 
gratifying account of woman’s progress in Italy, which 
illustrates, among other things, how great an incentive 
to progress in this direction has been given by the 
International Council of Women. Signora Salazar prom- 
ises a series of articles upon women’s work, and main- 
tains that women in Italy are fast rising to an apprecia- 
tion of their duties, patriotic and social. Professor 
Count Angelo de Gubernatis writes on the “Literary 
Movement in Italy from 1860 to the Present Day.” 
There are papers also on the last years of Italian art 
and the last years of Italian opera. There is an inter- 
esting account of the revival of Italian agriculture in 
South Italy, and the general director of the excavations 
in the Roman Forum describes the results of the new 
explorations in the Vesta temple. 

The following is a list of the Italian reviews noticed : 
The Nuova Antologia (7, San Vitale, Rome), the Po- 
litical and Literary Review (Rome), the Journal of 
Economists (Palazzo Orsini, Monte Savello, Rome), the 
Naval League (Spezia), the Military Italian Review 
(Voghera, Rome), Colonial Italy (Rome), the Italian 
Review of Sociology (Fratelli Bocca editori, Rome), 
Vittoria Colonna (Naples), Literary Rome (Rome), 
Cosmos Catholicus (Rome), the Catholic Patriciate 
(Rome), the Young Ladies’ Review (Rome), the Illus- 
trated Stage (Via Fra Domenico, Florence), the Mod- 
ern Review of Culture (Via E. Poggi 11, Florence), 
the Social Culture (Rome), the Illustrated Musical 
Chronicle (Voghera, Rome), the Scholastic Review 
(Bemporad, Florence), the Economist (Florence), Fle- 
grea (Naples). 

Altogether, the Italian Review is a highly creditable 
publication. How long shall we have to wait before a 
similar review is published in English in France? 
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ROOSEVELT AS A MAN OF LETTERS.* 


IS practical contributions to the work of the city, 
the State, and the nation are fairly well known ; 
but what is not so widely understood is, that, in addition 
to being a man of affairs, Governor Roosevelt has made 
some most distinctive and important contributions to 
the literature of his country. Some ancient philoso- 
pher has remarked that ‘“‘a man is the sum of his 
thoughts.” This may possibly be true, if we consider 
only the relations of a man with himself. No man’s 
life, however, as lived under present conditions, is con- 
fined to himself. As far as the community is concerned, 
aman may more properly be described as “the sum of 
his actions and of his utterances.” It is by these that 
he is known to the men of his own generation ; and itis 
by the utterances, as far as these take the shape of per 
manent literature, that his reputation is handed on to 
later generations. 

The literary undertakings of Governor Roosevelt are 
almost as various in their character as have been his 
official services. His first publication, made when he 
was but twenty-six years of age, was devoted to an im- 
portant division of the history of his country—the rec- 
ord of the Naval War of 1812-15. This book represents 
the result of sober and conscientious historical investi- 
gations. Accepted as an authority at the time of its 
first publication, the ‘‘Naval War” has held its posi- 
tion since as authoritative history. On the strength of 
the reputation thus secured for his knowledge of naval 
matters, Mr. Roosevelt has been requested to contribute 
to an English naval encyclopedia the paper on this 
particular naval war. 


WRITINGS ABOUT THE WEST AND ITS HISTORY. 


In connection with his personal experiences as a 
ranchman in the Northwest and as a hunter through- 
out the whole Rocky Mountain region, he found him- 
self interested, during the years between 1885 and 1895, 
in putting into print various descriptions of a ranch- 
man’s life and of a hunter’s life in our Western territory. 
The most important of these papers have been published 
in two volumes, entitled, respectively, ‘“‘Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman” and ‘‘The Wilderness Hunter.” These 
books are much more than mere sketches of personal 
experiences ; they describe conditions which are rap- 
idly passing away, and they present a valuable record 
of the large game of this territory which is already 
nearly extinct. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s interest in the territory of the West 
was not, however, limited to that of the rancher and 
hunter. He conceived the plan of recording the history 





*The Sagamore Series. The Works of Theodore Roose- 
velt. In 15 volumes. Cloth, per volume, 50 cents, paper, 25 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Putnam, who was Governor Roosevelt’s first pub- 
lisher and has long been familiar with his client’s literary 
work and methods, contributes this brief survey of the Vice- 
Presidential candidate’s activities as a man of letters at the 
request of the editor of the REVIEW or REVIEWS. 





of the territory and of its organization into the com- 
munities which later became States—a history which 
should continue for the territory of the Middle West 
and of the Southwest the annals which had been so 
eloquently presented by Mr. Parkman for the region of 
the Northwest. In the four volumes issued under the 
title of ‘‘The Winning of the West,” Mr. Roosevelt has 
brought the history of this territory, and of the begin- 
nings of the great States which were carved out of this 
territory, down to the close of the American Revolu- 
tion. It is to be hoped that his future official responsi- 
bilities, however important and absorbing, may still 
leave time for the continuation of this history, accord- 
ing to the original plan, down to the close of the Mexi- 
can War, in 1847, a date at which was completed the 
additions of American territory in the Southwest. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


The ‘“* Winning of the West” volumes were followed 
by the publication of a series of papers giving the 
results of Mr. Roosevelt’s experiences as an office- 
holder and administrator. With these papers are in- 
cluded certain essays of a more general character, 
which set forth his ideals of American citizenship. 
The volume includes an account of practical work in 
the cause of civil-service reform, the personal expe- 
riences of the author in the administration of the 
New York police force, and studies of phases of State 
‘legislation and machine politics in New York City. 
It also,includes papers on such general topics as ‘‘ True 
Americanism,” “‘ American Ideals,” and ‘‘ National Life 
and Character.” There is, finally, to be found in the 
volume a paper written in 1896 which possesses at this 
time a very direct and personal interest. It is a study 
of the office of the Vice-Presidency, and of the rela- 
tions of the Vice-President to the national Govern- 
ment, and was originally contributed to the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS (vol. xiv, page 289). 

His latest literary production presents an account of 
the organization of the cavalry regiment which came 
to be known as the ‘‘ Rough Riders,” and of the brief 
but stirring campaign in Cuba, in which the Rough 
Riders, comprising in almost equal proportions repre- 
sentatives of the far Western territory with which the 
Colonel was so familiar, and representatives of the 
social circles in the East, in which the Colonel was 
naturally also intimate, played a most creditable part. 
The book has value not merely as a stirring dramatic 
account of campaigning, but for the practical sugges- 
tions submitted in regard to the use, as a fighting force, 
of American volunteers. It constitutes also a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the methods of thought 
and methods of action of the writer, who had left an 
administrative office in Washington for active service 
in the field. 

It is not often that the candidate for any great office 
can be tested not only by the methods in which he has 
administered previous positions of trust, but by his 
own theories, experiences, and conclusions, placed de- 
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liberately on record for the information of his fellow- 
citizens. Mr. Roosevelt will stand both tests. His 
theories are carefully thought out, and his practical 
work and services will also stand the fullest and closest 
investigation. His fellow-citizens may, from time to 
time, disagree with one conclusion or another. They 
may, however, feel assured that these conclusions have 


NEW BOOKS 


R. COLQUHOUN has become known chiefly 
through his work, ‘‘China in Transformation,” 
as one of the few authorities on the Oriental situation and 
the factors behind it who writes from a first-hand knowl- 
edge and a scientific study of China and the East. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s new volume is written after and largely 
from the inspiration of a remarkable overland journey 
of 7,000 miles made by him from Moscow to Peking. 
From Moscow to Irkutsk Mr. Colquhoun traveled by 
rail. Leaving the uncompleted Trans-Siberian Railway 
at the latter point, he proceeded by the most varied 
methods of conveyance to eastern China, the expedition 
occupying seven months. But it is not by any means 
only this adventurous tour of investigation which fits 
Mr. Colquhoun to write of Oriental subjects. For 
twenty years he has been a British commissioner in 
Burma and elsewhere, and correspondent of the London 
Times at Tongking. ‘Overland to China” deals with 
both the political and physical aspects of Siberia, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, and China proper. 


RUSSIA’S DETERMINED ADVANCE. 


Mr. Colquhoun begins by tracing the history of the 
Russian occupancy of Siberia from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and gives a most readable and valuable account 
of the peoples and countries, their customs and re- 
sources, which are most concerned in the present over- 
whelming Eastern crisis. With most Englishmen, Mr. 
Colquhoun believes in the steady and determined ad- 
vance of Russia to the East, and that this advance will 
not pe halted short of the Yellow Sea, unless British in- 
fluence, with the aid of Japan and the United States, 
are brought to bear with a much firmer diplomacy 
than has been employed so far to the task of circum- 
scribing the aggressions of the Muscovites. The great 
landmark in the Eastern aggressions of Russia Mr. 
Colquhoun places in the seizure of the Amur by Russia 
under the leadership of Mouraviev in 1857. ‘'This 
marked,” says Mr. Colquhoun, ‘‘an epoch in the history 
of Asia. A vast tract of fertile, virgin country was 
‘gained for Russian agriculture, the value of which was 
much enhanced by the means of transport at its very 
door. Politically, command of the Amur assured to 
Russia eventual control of the rich Province of Man- 
churia,—the cradle of the reigning dynasty of China,— 
and enabled her by a blow at the nerve-centers to para- 


* Overland to China. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 8vo, 
pp. 465. New York. Harper & Brothers. $3. 

The Crisis in China. By George B. Smyth, Gilbert Reid, 
Charles Johnston, John Barrett, Robert E. Lewis, Archibald 
R. Colquhoun, M. Mikhailoff, Lord Charles Beresford, Wu 
Ting Fang, Demetrius C. Boulger, James H. Wilson, and Sir 
Charles W. Dilke. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more, 8vo, pp. 466. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 









been deliberately arrived at by a man of exceptional 
straightforwardness of character and integrity of pur- 
pose, and that in arriving at them the author has had 
a very much larger opportunity of putting his theories 
to a practical test than is often given to a writer on 
ideals of citizenship. 

GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


ON CHINA.* 


lyze at her pleasure the huge organism known as the 
Chinese empire.” Mr. Colquhoun divides his volume 
into divisions, dealing with “Siberia,” ‘‘ Peking,” ‘‘ Man- 
churia,” ‘‘ Eastern Mongolia,” ‘‘'‘The Yangtse Valley,” 
‘Southwest China,” and ‘Tongking.” After his study 
of the ground in which the great drama of the East isnow 
approaching its dénouement, Mr. Colquhoun concludes 
that the interests of the United States and Great 
Britain, and to a large extent of Japan, are mainly 
identical, to keep as much as possible of what remains 
of China as an open market. He thinks that Great 
Britain and the United States will each find it to their 
advantage to move with active diplomatic coéperation, 
and he calls on the British Government to take the firm 
and strong attitude which alone will enable Japan and 


- the United States to join her in coming to terms with 


Russia. He believes Germany will and must maintain 
a good understanding with Russia, and that these two 
nations will continue their present abnormal efforts to 
become sea-powers on a scale which will enable them 
to deal with Great Britain. 


THE GOAL OF MUSCOVITE AGGRESSION. 


“The year 1902, or 1903 at latest, will see European 
Russia connected by the iron road with Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur ; and the New Siberia, which must be 
held to include Manchuria, will have fully entered on 
its great career as the coming country of the twentieth 
century. Russia will be enabled to prosecute her plan; 
Korea and northern China will be acquired, and grad- 
ually, step by step, by means of railways (favored al- 
ways by France in the south, and probably, covertly, if 
not openly, by Germany in the north), she will extend 
her influence southward until the Yangtse is reached, 
and there a connection made with the sphere of French 
influence. 

‘‘Russia, whose strength has hitherto been entirely 
on land, now aspires to be a sea-power. And in Man- 
churia she has got coast, coal, and a maritime popula- 
tion—excellent material for making sailors; and her 
presence on the Pacific Ocean and the Chinese Sea must 
give a great impetus to the aspiration for a navy. It 
may be taken for granted that, having got so much, 
she will want more—ports in other quarters, in many 
quarters, of the globe. 

‘“ Russia once on the Upper Yangtse would involve 
a second, an eastern, Indian frontier problem for Britain 
of an infinitely more serious character than the western; 
for the utilization of the greater part of the resources 
of China would mean Russia hanging over India on the 
northeast, as she is now on the northwest, by sheer 
weight able to shake to its foundations the British rule 
in India. And in the far East she would be supported 
by European allies. 

“Orientals instinctively divine weakness, and the 
Chinese already turn to Russia, the rising power. In 
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their view, Russia moves steadily forward, never turn- 
ing aside ; always keeps her promises and fulfills her 
threats ; devotes her energies to a steady advance, and 
does not waste time in talking. Britain, they say, 
talks loudly of her rights, but is unable to enforce 
them ; and, while showing keen displeasure at Russia’s 
advance, has been unable to check it in the least de- 
gree, and is not prepared to stand to her word where 
her northern rival is concerned. In diplomatic mat- 
ters Russia lays down the law which England submis- 
sively accepts, and the Celestial looks upon Talienwan, 
Port Arthur, the Newchwang Railroad loan, and the 
Peking-Hankau Railroad as eloquent examples df the 
way in which Britain constantly challenges Russia, and 
then gives way. Finally, they consider that Russia, 
because of her superior knowledge of facts and circum- 
stances, and her singleness of purpose, is better equipped 
for the contest than Britain, who is conscious of her in- 
feriority.” 

The volume is usefully equipped with a number of 
comprehensive maps and diagrams, as well as with nu- 
merous descriptive woodcuts, and furnishes a very 
valuable and timely addition to our knowledge of the 
Orient. 

“The Crisis in China” is a volume made up of a dozen 
articles on the Chinese situation which have been 1e- 
cently published in the North American Review, and 
is designed to furnish from the pen of as many experts 
an exposition of the present situation, its causes and its 
results. 


CAUSES OF THE BOXER INSURRECTION. 


The volume opens with an analysis of the crisis of 
anti-foreign feeling in China written by Mr. George B. 
Smyth, President of the Anglo-China College at Foo- 
chow, Mr. Smyth taking the ground that while there 
has been some irritation on the score of the mission’s 
prerogatives, and of isolated clashes between Chinese 
and Europeans,—the great and underlying reason for 
the Boxer insurrection is the awakening of the Chinese 
mind to the tremendous deprivations of territory by Eu 
rope, and to the cool discussions of the dismemberment 
of the empire indulged in by the foreign press. Mr. 
Smyth says the people are humiliated and angry ; that 
all their finest harbors have been taken, and that there 
is actually not a place on the Chinese coast where their 
own fleet can rendezvous except by the grace of foreign- 
ers. Mr. Smyth is emphatic in his reminder that the 
anti-foreign feeling is not groundless ; that the foreign- 
ers themselves had a large share in creatingit. Ina 
following chapter on ‘‘ The Powers and the Partition of 
China,” by the Rev. Gilbert Reid, President of the Inter- 
national Institute of China, Peking, we were warned 
again that Americans, especially, have too little respect 
for the Chinese as a race, on account of their acquaint- 
ance being chiefly with Chinese laboring immigrants, 
and that while we hear a great deal of the obligation 
of the Chinese to observe treaties, we hear very little of 
American obligation in relation toChina. He thinks it 
very possible that, through mutual jealousies of the 
nations, China may be held together. 


AMERICA AND CHINA. 


In his chapter on “Political Possibilities in China,” 
Mr. John Barrett urges that America should resist, with 
all her moral influence, any parceling out of the empire ; 
and he thinks she may prevent it, without the impossi- 
ble expedient of declaring war on European nations to 


attain that end. Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, in.‘‘ The 
Far Eastern Crisis,” likens the disturbed country to an 
invakid whose life can only be saved by the transfusion 
of healthy blood. This vitality can be brought to China, 
he thinks, quietly, with tact and patience, by the gradual 
introduction of foreign capital and the foreign enter- 
prise that are needed to preserve and fertilize this valu- 
able field of commerce. In the very excellent chapter 
on ‘‘China and the United States,” by Mr. Wu Ting- 
Fang, the Chinese minister to this country, he dwells 
on the aid that America can give the Chinese nation by 
furnishing the Yankee enterprise and ability to handle 
great commercial and engineering projects—an ability 
so entirely absent in the Chinese character. He believes 
that there is a great opportunity for mutual helpfulness 
between the Orient and America, and that the people of 
China will be able to do quite their part in reciprocity 
by furnishing vast new markets for American manu- 
factures. 


THE INTERNAL REFORMS MOST NEEDED. 


Lord Charles Beresford, writing on “China and the 
Powers,” mentions specifically the reforms which are 
most urgently required in China. The most striking 
are the appointment of a foreign financial adviser to di- 
rect the administration in the collection of internal 
revenue, the reform of the currency, the abolition of 
taxes on goods which have already paid duty at the 
ports, the establishment of a proper military and police 
system, and the opening up of the country to commer- 
cial enterprises. Lord Beresford believes in the possi- 
bilities of a coalition of Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States, and Japan to regenerate the great sick 
nation on a programme of this sort. Other chapters in 
the book are Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger’s ‘‘ America’s 
Share in the Partition of China,” Gen. James H. Wil- 
son’s *‘ America’s Interests in China,” M. Mikhailoff’s 
“The Great Siberian Railway,” Robert E. Lewis’ ‘‘ The 
Gathering of the Storm,” and Mr. Charles Johnston’s 
“The Struggle for Reform.” 


A TRAVEL SKETCH. 


Mrs. Scidmore’s book on China was not prepared in 
haste at the suggestion of the present crisis, but hap- 
pens to be published just in time to give, in popular and 
readable form, a very fresh and entertaining account of 
the manners and customs of the Flowery Kingdom. 
Mrs. Scidmore writes discursively in the style of intel- 
ligent travel sketching, from the material gathered by 
her in the course of some seven different visits to China 
during the past fifteen years. There are a number of 
chapters devoted to the city of Peking, one each to Tien- 
tsin, Canton, and Shanghai. The Great Wall is very 
thoroughly described. The Manchu governing race is 
the subject of a special chapter. Other divisions have 
much to say of the famous old Dowager Empress, ‘the 
only man in China.” 

So far as the inner life and significance of the Chinese 
people is concerned, Mrs. Scidmore gives it up in de- 
spair. She says she does not understand the people, 
and has never seen any one who did understand them. 
“There is no starting-point from which to arrive at an 
understanding. Always the eternal impassable gulf 
yawns between the minds and temperaments of Occi- 
dent and Orient.” The volume is illustrated with 
many portraits of prominent Chinese and pictures of 
scenes and characteristic objects. 
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Responsibility of the Rulers, C. Bellairs, NAR. 
Rights of an American in China, M. B. Dunnell, Atlant. 
Riots and Reparations in China, W. A. Cornaby, MisR. 
Sanitation in the ** Middle Kingdom,” San. Seti 
Secret Societies and the Government, L. Nocentini, NA, 
July 1; F. Mury, RRP, ih Bo 
Soldier, Chinese, H. Liddell, Home. 
United States in China, J. Quincy, Contem. 
Who’s Who in China, D. C. Boulger, Contem. 
Chipmunks, My Summer with, A. Stone, LHJ. 
Chopin, Study of, L. M. Isaacs, Bkman. 
Christendom’s Unity and Peril, Leonora B. Halsted, Gunt. 
Christian Ethics, B. P. Raymond, MRNY. P 
Church of England: Is the Broad-Church Party Extinct? 
P. Roberts, NatR. 
Church Methods, Century of, J. H. Ecob, Harp. 
Church, Russian Champion of the, W. H. Kent, Dub, July. 
Cicero—Coward and Patriot, W. C. Lawton, SR, July. 
Circle, Squaring the, Temp. 
Coa Samuel L., on the Lecture Platform, W. M. Clem- 
ens, Ains. 
Collaborators, Some Famous, PMM. ; 
Colonies and the Mother-Country—III., J. Collier, PopS. 
Commerce, Cheap Living and, C. M. Limousin, Nou, July 1. 
Compensation, Law of, Mabel C. Thompson, Mind. 
Competition, Actual and Theoretical, J. Bascom, QJEcon. 
Conflict and Growth, J. C. Granbery, MRN. 
Connecticut River Ferry, M. B. Thrasher, NEn 


Constitution and Territorial Possessions, F. fi. Cox, SR. . 


Corporation System, S. Log ALR. 4 

Cotton: When It Was King, Eva V. Carlin, Over, July. 

Courtney, Leonard, W. Clarke, YM. 

Courts of Justice in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
T. L. Philips, ALR. ; 

Cowper, William, R. T. Kerlin, MRN. 

Crane, Stephen, H. G. Wells, NAR. 

Cremation, Ethics of, QR, July. 

Cricket, Curious Incidents at, W. J. Ford, Str. 

Cromwell, Mr, Firth’s, F. Harrison, Corn. 5 

Cromwell, Oliver—X., The Breaking of the Long Parlia- 
ment; the Reign of the Saints; First Stage of the Pro- 
tectorate ; Quarrel with the First Parliament,:J. Morley, 


Cent. 

Croquet, The New, G. H., Powell, Bad. 

Cuban Teachers at Harvard University, S. Baxter, Out. 

Currency Law of 1900, R. P. Falkner, Annals, July. 

Curzon, Lord: A Progressive Viceroy, Contem. 

Dancing and the Philosophy of the Ballet, C. Mauclair, 
Deut, July. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele, QR, July. 

**David Harum,” M. Bigot, BU. 

Deaf-Mutes and Their Language, Professor Passow, Deut, 


uly. 
Diamonds, G. W. Thornley, AJ. 
Domestic Problem, Martha Major, Mac. 
Donne, John, and His Contemporaries, QR, July. 
Dorset (England) Humor, R. Edgcumbe, Corn. | 
Dramatists, English, of To-day, W. K. Tarpey, Crit. 
Drink Traffic, yranny of the: A Symposium, YM. 
Dunkeld, Scotland, H. Macmillan, AJ. 
Duse, Eleonora, A. Symons, Contem. 
Earth, Struggle Soqartes the Position of the, C. Sterne, OC. 
Eclipse of the Sun, May 28, 1900, W. Fawcett, Home; S. New- 
comb, NatGM. 
Education: 
Art in the Nursery, C. Aldin and J. Hassall, AJ. 
Churches and Student Aid, E. M. Camp, Chaut. 
Honorary Degrees, Present Status of, C. D. Wilson, Chaut. 
Languages, Modern, in Colleges, J. P. Carroll, Cath. 
ay rT and Secondary Education, J. Tannery, RPar, 
ugust 1. 
Mentally Defective School Children, W. Channing, Char. 
New England Girl Graduates, M. E. Blood, Arena. 
Philosophy and the University, A. Fouillée, RPP, July. 
Religion, Education in, A. R. Merriam, Hart. f 
Rugby and Charterhouse, England, H. M. Stanley, Dial, 
August 16. 
Sex in Education, A. L. Mearkle, Arena. 
Social Side of Student Life: In America, G. 8. Hall; In 
England, E. D. Warfield; In Germany, E. F. Baldwin, 


ut. 
Women as School Officers, D. Mowry, Arena. 
Egypt, New Light on, G. St. Clair, West. 


Elections, English and American, S. Brooks, Harp. 
Electric Cranes in German Harbors, L. J. Magee, CasM. 
Electricity in the British Collieries, S. F, Walker, Eng. 
Elocutionists, St. Louis Convention of, Wern. 

Emerson’s Mystic Verse, Clews to—III., W.S. Kennedy, PL, 


June. 
England: See Great Britain. 
England, Across, on a Bicycle, A. R. Quinton, LeisH. 
Experimentation, Limits of, J. Oldfield, West. 
Erin, Glimpse of: Sorley Boy’s Town, W. J. Hardy, Black. 
Farm Life, Expansion of, K. L. Butterfield, Arena. 
Ferrier, David, and Malcolm McHardy, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Fiction: Development of the Short Story in the United 
States, Lillian V. Lambert, SelfC. 
Fiction, Women of, Ella S. Mapes, Bkman. 
Financial Law, New, M. Brosius, BankNY. 
Fingalian Legends, W. C. Mackenzie, Gent. 
Finsen Institute in Copenhagen, Edith Sellers, Cham, 
Fishes, Blind, Degeneration in, C. H. Eigenmann, Pops. 
Fish, Sociable, F. T. Bullen, Str. ‘ 
Flies, Plague of, H. Sutherland, Ains. 
Fort Snelling, Old, J. M. Bulkley, SelfC. 
Trance: 
Algerian Delegates, RDP. June; F. Grivaz, RPP, July. 
Education, Social, Anna Lampériére, RRP, August 1. 
Facts, A Few French, R. Davey, Fort. 
France and Alsace, C. Pfister, RPar, July 15. 
French Song: Its Domain and Its Future, C. Mauclair, 
RRP, Aug 1. 
Navy, French, Chevalier’s ree of the, Edin, July. 
sae al French Colonial, C.-A. de Penfentenyo, RDM, July 


Socialist Party and the Ministry, G. Maillet, HumN. 
Freneau, Philip, F. L. Pattee, Chaut. 
Galileo, Monument to, in Paris, G. Sergi, NA, July 16. 
Gardens, Praise of, R. C. Cowell, LQ, July. 
Gas Commission of Massachusetts, J. H. Gray, QJ Econ. 
Geologic Time, Rhythms and, G. K. Gilbert, Pops. 
Germany, Commercial Power of, P. de Rousiers, RPar, 

August 1. 

Germany, Economic Revolution in, E. E. Williams, NatR. 
Germany, Modern Political, T. Barth, IntM. 
Germany, Social Democratic Party in, G. Sorel, RPP, July. 
Gillette, William, Actor and Playwright. K. Duffy, Ains. 
Girls of Two Republics, Infanta Eulalie, FrL. 
Chaaes Categories of Religious Thought, J. W. Hinton, 


Goethe—Society and Its Future, T. Mommsen, Deut. 
Gold and Iron from Sand, C. M. McGovern, Pear. 
Gold, Stock of, in the Country, F. P. Powers, QJ Econ. 
Golf in the West, Doran of, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, O. 
Golfland, Capital of, D. D. Fletcher, NatM. 
Golf of the New School, H. Hutchinson, O. 
Golf, Rules of, W. Pigott, Bad. 
Gothic or Mixed Race? Are We a—III., M. Emery, Gunt. 
Great Britain: see also Transvaal. 
Army, British—IT., Officers, USM. 
Army, How to Popularize the, PMM. 
Compulsion v. Volunteering, C. A. G. Bridge, NatR. 
Cromwell and Chamberlain, G. Walters, Arena. 
Factory Actsand State Employees, S. W. Belderson, West. 
Federation, Colonial and Imperial, Edin, July. 
House. of Commons, Absurdities of the, T. P. O’Connor, 


Imperialism: What It Means, J. H. Muirhead, Fort. 
Industries of Britain, Small, Prince Kropotkin, NineC. 
Infantry, British, Earl of Northbrook, NineC. 

Irish Landlords, Hard Case of, D. S. A. Cosby, West. 
Judicature Acts at Work, R. F. Graham-Campbell, NatR. 
Labor and Politics in Great Britain, J. K. Hardie, Forum. 
Labor v. Landlordism—II., T. Scanlon, West.. 

Land Nationalization, F. Thomasson, West. 

Militia Ballot Bill, NatR. . 

Naval Arrangements in the New World, J. C. R. Colomb, 


ort. 

Radicalism and Labor, W. Diack, West. 

Salisbury, Lord, Sins of, Mac. 

Temperance Reform, Failures in. J. Dowman, Arena. 

Volunteers, British, D. T. Timins, Cass. 

War and the Drill-Book, Contem. 

War Medals, Some British, T: Hopkins, Cass. 
Grouse, The, A. I. Shand, Bad. 
Harz, Peasant Life in the, Carina C. Eaglesfield, Cath. 
Hat, Top, Evolution of the, C. Johnston, Cos. 
Haunted Houses of New England, 8. 8. Kingdon, LHJ. 
Heating, Hot Water, in Industrial Works, A. D. Adams, 


asM, 
Heat, Summer, Effect of, H. D. Chapin, San. 
Hebrews in London, G. A. Wade, NIM. 
Hecker, Father, L. C. Vigodarzere, RasN, July 16. 
Hereditary Succession, Rabbinical Law of, T. W. Brown, 


a ° 
Heredity as a Witness to Faith, G. Jackson, YM. 
‘* History of Dogma,” Issues of the, J. J. Tigert, MRN. 
Hoboken Catastrophe, Mrs. A. Sullivan, Cath. 
Horses: His Majesty the Thoroughbred, H. P. Mawson, Mun. 
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Horses: How to Breed Them for War, W.S. Blunt, NineC. 

House-Boat, Practical, C. L. Norton, O. 

Hospitals in the Country. 4 J. Buse, RGen. 

Houghton, Henry G:. WV. Clark, MRN. 

Hadson’s Bay Company, Wain, July. 

Humbert, King, of Italy, RRL. 

Hygiene as a Duty of the State, M. von Brandt, Deut. 

Hypnotism, Kathleen Schlesinger and a Geniaux, Pear. 

Imaginative Faculty, R. C. Witt, Wes 

Immortality, New hou ht of, R. H. ian ton, Mind. 

Imperialism America’s Historic Policy, W. A. Peffer, NAR. 

Independence Day, A. Lewis, Over, July. 

India: Brahman Officials, A. T. Sibbald, GB 

India, Health and III- Health in, Mrs. M. Tapsvdll, Cham. 

Indian Contract Schools, M. P G asey, Cath. 

Indian Famine Problem, R. W. Grant, AngA. 

Indians: A Kiowa Funeral, Mrs. L. F. W cae’: SelfC. 

Indians: Fire-Dance of the Navahoes, G. W. James, WwwoM. 

India, Suffering in, Caroline Macklem, Can. 

— ial Depressions and the Pig-Iron Reserve, G. H. Hull, 
ng. 

Intervention in Europe, W. E. Lingelbach, Annals, July. 


ea ee on North-American—XI., Mary J. Rathbun, 
ANat, J uly. 
Iowans, The, R. L. Hartt, Atlant. 


Ireland, Contemporary, orc. Morris, Fort. 
Ireland, High Crosses of, G. H. Orpen, LeisH. 
Ireland, Progress in, Edin, July 
Ireland, Rural, In the Byways Of. M. MacDonagh, NineC. 
Iron Industry in the United States—Il., F. W. Taussig, 
QJEcon. 
re wood, Benjamin F., R. H. Thurston, CasM. 
Ita 
Expansion and Colonies, A. G. Keller, Yale. 
Financial Situation in 1900, L. G. de C: Digny, NA, July 16. 
Mission in the Far East, RPL, July. 
Political Spirit Among Italians, P. Orano, RPL, July. 
Problems, Some Italian, H. R. Whitehouse, Forum. 
Universities, Clericalism i in the, G. Pittaluga, RPL, July. 
Jacob, General John, Black. 
Japan: 
China and Japan, How Peace Was Made Between, C. 
Denby, Forum. 
Finance, Japanese, BankL. 
Japan, Modern—IL., D. Glass, AngA. 
Japan, Mysterious, L. Hearn, RPar, July 15. 
Literature, Japanese, QR, July. 
Navy, Imper ial, C. C. P. Fitz Gerald, CasM. 
Jerusalem, A New, Lucy Garnett, Cath. 
Jesus, Recent Studies in the Life and Teaching of, R. M. 
Pope, LQ, July 
Johnson, Dr., as loawe and Husband, Temp. 
Jungtrat Railway, A. H. Atteridge, Cass; J. P. Hobson, 
eis 
Kentucky, Court of Appeals of—II., J. C. Doolan, GBag. 
* Kentuck Ng 4 of the, C. M. McGovern, Home. 
Kingsley, ‘he Late Mrs. M. H.. D. Kemp, LQ, July. 
Knights Templars— en Ag Monks, Heretics, Edin, July. 
Lamartine at Florence, L . Farges, RPar, August 
or Sidney, as Rev ealed in His Letters, W.P. Woolf, SR, 
vu 
Latin Dente Ecclesiastical, E. W. Bowen, MRN. 
Law, Biblical, Chapters from the—IV., D.W. Amram, GBag. 
Lawn Tennis, Progress of, J. P. Paret, O. 
Law Reform, Beccaria and, ULM. Rose, ALR. 
Lavroff, Pierre, C. Rappoport, RSoc, ‘July. 
Lee, Robert E., Recollections of, R. E . Lee, Jr., ee iy, 
Legislatures, State, Representation ‘in- —III., G. H. Haynes, 
Annals, July. 
Leipzig, Battle of, S. Crane, Lipp. 
Leo the Thirteenth, Poetry of, Anna B. ao Cath. 
Leschetizky, the Greatest Piano-Teac her, YW 
Life After Death, Evidence of, 'T. J. Hudson, Harp. 
-Lighthouses, Famous, G. Kobbé, Chaut. 
Light, Manufacture of, J. Henderson, CasM. 
Lightships, Chat About, Cham. 
Literary Criticism, American—II., W. « A ae IntM. 
Literary Diplomats, Our—III., L. Sw ift, I 
Literary Haunts of Old New England, we F ‘awcett, SelfC. 
Literature, Continental Year of, Dial, August 1 and 16. 
Literature: Epigraph a J. ‘Bainville, RRP, August 1. 
Literature of the Pyrenees, G. Compayré, Nou, July 1 and 15. 
Loches, E. C. Peixotto, Scrib. 
London, East, Riverside of, W. Besant, Cent. 
Loyola, Ignatius, Sanc tity of, Cath. 
Machine-Shop, Commercial Organization of the—ITT., 
mer, Eng. 
Maine in Literature, W. I. Cole, NEng. 
Man and the Env ironment, P. Geddes, IntM. 
Manners, Decadence of, Amelia G. Mason, Cent. 
Maori Race, Alleged Disappearance of the, Constance A. 
Barnicoat, RRP, August 1. 
* ——, Twain” on the Lecture Platform, W. 


H. Die- 


M. Clemens, 


Marshall, Chief Justice John, W. Olney, ALR. 
Mason, Ww illiam, Reminiscences of—II:, Cent. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





. E. Winship, NEng. 

A Warning to the Ric 
Home at oo. J. Watson, McCl. 

Meredith, George, on the Source of Destiny, Emily G. 


Massachusetts Soni tre as Th 
e 


Master, Life of 


Hooker, PL, June. 
Mexico, Imperial Régimes in, H. M. Skinner, Int. 
Midshipmen, English, and French Prisons, 1807, ‘Eveline C. 
Godley, Long. 
Military bstacles, N. Fraser, Pear. 
Military Service, Compulsory, in England, T. M. Maguire, 


USM. 
Milling Machines, Some British, A. Herbert, CasM. 
Milner, Sir Alfred, and His Work, F. E. Garrett, Contem. 
sao to the Sick and Wounded Soldiery, A. T. Pierson, 
isR. 
Missions: 
China, Missionary Work in, J. Fryer, Ains. 
China, Outbreak in, MisH. 
Day Schools of Foochow City, Emily S. Hartwell, MisH, 
Egypt, Missionaries in, A. W. ard, NineC. 
Hunan, China, Story of the Gospel i in, G. John, MisR. 
“Inner Missions” of the Church of Germany, G. H. 
Schodde, MisR. 
Japon, Growth of Christian Sentiment in, J. H. De Forest, 
MISf. 
Porto Rico as a Mission Field, H. K. Carroll, MisR. 
Principle That Underlies Victory, E. Stock, MisR. 
Treaty Rights and Missions, P. W. Pitcher, MisR. 
Money, Token, of the Bank ot England, M. Phillips, Uopki. 
Moors and the Esterel Mountains, P. Foncin, RPar, Jul 
Moral Question: Is It a Social Question? A. Fouillée, R M. 
August 1. 
Mecler John, T. Bowran, West. 
Mosquito, The Terrible, Ww. A. Page, Home. 
Motor Vehicles for Road Service, Ff. M. Maynard, Eng. 
Mountaineering, F. Connell, Corn. 
agar eb + and His Successor, W. T. Stead, RRP, 
Augus 
Mourne Mountains, Meapne. C. Edwardes, Gent. 
Mouse, Country, QR, va 
Miller, George, of Bristol, S. M. Jackson, Char. 
Municipal Art, Lucia A. Mead, BP. 
Municipal Cor ‘porations, Legislative Control of, E, McQuil- 
lin, ALR. 
Municipal Employment and Progress, J. R. Ceniiiaiins 
MunA, June. 
Municipal Politics: 
Church and Politics, T. R. Slicer, MunA, June. 
Independent Parties, A. 8. Haight, Muna, June. 
Library Hall Association of Gambridge. G. G. Wright, 
MunA, June 
Municipal Vesa League in Chicago, E. B. Smith, Mun, 


Jun 
: Political Clubs in Prussian Cities, R. C. Brooks, Mun, 
une 
Reformers in Party Politics, J. W. Keller, MunA, June. 
Saloon in Politics, B. Hall, E. H. Crosby, MunA, June. 
Settlements and Politics, R. A. Woods, Muna, June. 
Third Party Unnecessary, J- J. Chapman, MunA, June. 
Municipal Trading, R R. Donald, Contem. 
Murder Cases, Some Notable, W. F. Howe, Cos. 
Music, hs og Sir A. C. Mackenzie on, W. Armstrong, 


Mu 

Music, "aed Thoughts of Great Men on, Helena M. Ma- 
guire, Mus, July. 

Natural Selection, Competition, and Socialism, A. H. Whita- 
ker, Arena, 

Nature, Energy and Inactivity in, B. haha yg July. 

Naples and the Gospel, Anne E. Keeling, LQ, J 

Naval Officers, Education of, USM 

Navies, Armaments of Seven, J. H. Schooling, Fort. 

Negro Conference at Tuskegee, M. B. Thrasher, Chaut. 

Negro Problem in the South, C. H. Grosvenor, Forum. 

New England Hilltops, Rise of the Tide of Life to, E. P. 
Pressey, ag,” 

New Hampshire, Old Home Week in, W. H.Burnham, NEng. 

New Hampshire, Whittier’s, D. L. Maulsby, NEng. 

Newman, Bishop John Philip, MRNY. 

New Mexico Territory, Kdith M. Nicholl, Corn. 

Newport Palace, M. Schuyler, Cos. 

Newspaper, The American, D. F. Wilcox, Annals, July. 

New York Ghetto, In the, Katherine Hoffman, Mun. 

Northumberland ‘History of, Edin, July. 

Novel in Recent Critic ism, G.C. Edwards, aga July. 

Novels of Manners, Some Recent, Edin, July. 

Oberammergau Passion Play of 1900, Anna L. Dingley, Mus, 
July; C. Van Lerherghe, RGen. 

Old son A Ret g Attacks on the, A. Kamphausen, Deut. 

Old Testament, Ethics of the, H. A. Stimson, Bib. 

Opera, Russian School of, A. E. Keeton, Gent. 

Ophelia, Tragedy of, D. A. Mec Knight, PL, June. 

Orange Culture in South Califor nia, D. Wingate, Cham. 

Order, Price of, T. Williams, Atlant. 


Oxford, England, PMM. 
Papacy = the Witchcraft Delusion, G. von Hoensbroech, 
eut. 






























INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Paris Exposition : 
American Sculpture—II., L. Taft, BP. 
Amusements of the Exposition, J. Schopfer, Cent. 
Architecture and Exterior Decoration, W. Fred, Art. 
Art at the Exposition—III., R. de La Sizeranne, RDM, 
August 1, ed 
Belgium at the Exposition, F. Bournand, RGen. 
Local Transportation, H. H. Suplee, Eng. 
Musical Instruments, Picturesque, E. Bailly, HumN. 
Paris Exposition, H. de Varigny, BU; W. T. Stead, Cos. 
Paris in 1900, Edin, J wy 
Parkman, Francis—II., W. W. Hudson, SelfC. |. 
Parliaments and Parliamentarianism, C. Benoist, RDM, 
August 1. j 
Patriotism, The New, A. E. Davies, AngA. 
Peddler, Old Wholesale, and His Teams, A. N. Hall, NEng. 
Pensions, R. de Kéralain, RefS, July 16. 
Pensions, Old-Age, F. H. Stead, RRL; C. Dejace, RGen. 
Peru: Hidden Treasures of Tapadas, Cham. 
ia 5 : A Prisoner Among Filipinos, J. C. Gillmore, 
McCl. 
Philippines: Igorrote Runners of Luzon. W. Dinwiddie, O. 
Philippines, Present and Future of the, F. F. Hilder, Forum. 
Photography: ; F , 
Arm, Mouth, and Nose in Portraiture, F. M. Sutcliffe, 


oT. 
Caan of the Photographers’ Association, APB; 


Copying Photographs, F. A. Allison, WPM. 
Hand-Camera Memoranda, H. McB. Johnstone, PhoT. 
History, Early, of Sete ht ming PhoT. 
Kroémsk6p Color Photography, PhoT. 
Lantern Slide Making for Beginners—X., PhoT. 
Paintings, Photographing, W PM. 
Reducing and Intensifying, F. J. Clute, PhoT. 
Sound-Waves, Photography of, R. W. Wood, PopS. 
Sportsman’s Photographic Equipment, W. E. Carlin, O. 
Stage, Photography of the, E. N. Heard, PhoT. 
Physician, The Fallible, W. T. Larned, Arena. 
Physics, Eastern, Stumbling-Blocks in, T. E. Willson, Mind. 
Plagiarism, Defense of, F. V. Beck, Ains. 
Platonic Idea Elucidated, J. Cooper, MRNY. 
Play, Catholic College, .R. Everett, Wern. 
Players and Old Plays, Notes on, F. Wedmore, NineC. 
Plays, Immoral, A. Laidlaw, West. 
Poetry, Great, Conditions of, QR, July. 
Poetry, Victorian, Imperial Notein, J. A. R. Marriott, NineC. 
Polar Expedition, Norwegian, A. W. Greely, PopS. 
Political Affairs: 
Choosing the President, W. L. Hawley, NAR. 
Kansas City Convention, W. Wellman, AMRR. 
Platforms, The Two, Gunt. 
Presidential Elections by Direct Vote, J. Handiboe, NAR. 
Republican National Convention, F. A. Munsey, Mun. 
Political Education, A. T. Hadley, Atlant. 
Political Science, Crisis in, M. Deslandres, RDP, June. 
Politics, Moral Influence in, ng: Percival, NineC. 
Pompeii Up to Date, F. Dolman, NIM. 
Poor, Imperial Influence of the, W. Williams, LQ, July. 
ro. Relief and Care of the, in Their Homes, E. T. Devine, 
har. 
Porcupine Quill, Pointers from a, W. D. Hulbert, McCl. 
Porto Rico and Its Future, R. Stone, Mun. 
Porto Rico, First American Census of, NatGM. 
Porto Rico, Industrial Development of, A. W. Buel, Eng. 
i 3 — Water Supply and Irrigation in, G. E. Mitchell, 
, July. 
Power Development, Future of, W. D. Ennis, Eng. 
Preacher's Message, O. S. Davis, Hart. 
Priests, Exodus of, in France, MisR. 
Profession, Choice of a, T. R. Slicer, Cos. 
Prosperity and Progress, Era of, BankNY. 
Publisher, American, of a Hundred Years Ago, L. 8. Living- 
ston, Bkman. 
**Punch”’ as a Literary Chronicler, Bkman. 
Psychology, Recent Advance in, E. B. Titchener, IntM. 
Quarantine Law, New York’s New, San. 
Rabelais, Frangois, F. Brunetitre, RDM, August 1. 
Race Conference at Montgomery, B. T. Washington, Cent. 
es +t eee Education Will Solve the, B. T. Washington, 


Red, Psychology of, H. Ellis, PopS. 

Religion and Socialism, E. Berth, RSoc., July. 

Religion, Education in, A. R. Merriam, Hart. 

Religion of Childhood, J. A. Story, MRNY. 

Religious Canvass in the Far West, T. Coyle, Record. 

Resurrection, Evidence of the, W. G. M. Thomas, MRN. 
hodes, Cecil, and the Governor, E. M. Green, Temp. 
hyme, Some Notes on, S. H. Clark, Wern. 

Rights of Accused, E. R. Stevens, GBag. 

Homan Catholic Church in Northern Europe, C. W. Dowd, 

a 


Roman Catholic Church: The Democratic Christians and 
the Vatican, G. M. Fiamingo, OC. 

Rome and Byzantium, QR, July. 

Rome, British School at, QR, July. 








Roosevelt, Theodore, J. A. Riis, AMRR. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: His Work as Governor, AMRR. 
Rugs, Fine, Dinah Sturgis, Over, July. 

Rural Free Delivery, P. S. Heath, NatM. 

Ruskin Mosaic, A. J. Telford, MRNY. 

Russia, Social Problems in, H. Primbault, RefS, July 1 and 


16. 

St. John Baptist de la Salle, C. M. Graham, Cath. 

Sand, George, in Her Old Age, T. L. L. eg Gent. 

San Francisco: Shall It Municipalize Its Water Supply ? 
A.S. Baldwin, MunA, June. 

Salmon, Decrease of the, H. Hutchinson, Fort. 

Savages, Among Central African, M. 8S. Wellby, Harp. 

Savonarola, Character of, G. Guerghi, RasN, July 16. 

Savoy, House of, and the Triple Alliance, G. Grabinski, 
RasN, July 1. 

eee <> ham History-Makers of—II., Winifred L. Wendell, 


elfC. 
Schmoller’s Grundriss, H. W. Farnam, Yale. 
Scottish Reformation, Papers of the, A. Lang, Fort. 
Sea, Songs of the, A. Walters, ee 
Settlement, Inner Life of the, Ma . Loomis, Arena. 
Shakespeare’s Country, Bicyling <n W. Hale, O. 
Shakespeare’s History, Studies in—II.. J. L. Etty, Mac. 
Shakespeare, William—VIII., The Poetic Period, H. W 
Mabie, Out. 
Sharks, M. Dunn, Contem. 
Shenstone, William, L. Morison, Gent. 
Sherman, General: Why He Declined the Nomination in 
1884, NAR. : 
Shipbuilding Yards of the United States, W. Fawcett, Eng. 
Shipping Protection, Sound, W. W. Bates, Gunt. 
Silk-Spinning Spiders of Madagascar, J. E. Whitby, WWM. 
Sill, Edward Rowland, %. Parsons, SelfC. 
Smith, Goldwin: His ‘** United Kingdom,” Edin, July. 
Socialism, [lusions of, G. B. Shaw, HumN. 
Social Settlements in New York City, C. B. Todd, Gunt. 
Somaliland, With a Camera in, V. Goedorp, WWM. 
Sorel’s Counterblast to the Astrée, B. W. Wells, SR, July. 
Spain, Educational Policy of, A. Posada, EM, July. 
Spanish Dominion in the Low Countries, F. Barado, EM, July. 
Stage, Foreign, in New York—III., H. Hapgood, Bkman. 
Stars, Chapters on the, 8S. Newcomb, Pops. 
Stars, Some Unseen, E. Ledger, NineC. 
Statesmen, Some Radicals as: Chase, Sumner, Adams, and 
Stevens, F. Bancroft, Atlant. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Letters of, J.B. Kenyon, MRNY. 
Submarine Signaling and Maritime Safety,S. Baxter, Atlant. 
Sugar Situation in the West Indies, J. F. Crowell, Yale. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, as a Boy, E. Swayne, Mus, July. 
Surf Bathing, F. J. Wells, O. 
Surgery, Modern, and Its Exponents, LeisH. 
Swimming Lessons, Common Sense, D. Osborne, O. 
Switzerland, W. Deucher and F. W. Fitzpatrick, SelfC. 
Tennyson, Faith of, C. W. Barnes, MRNY. 
Tennysons, The, Anna B. McGill, BB. 
Texas, Past and Present, R. T. Hill, Forum. 
Textile Education, Jane A. Stewart, Chaut. 
Thaxter, Celia, Bessie L. Putman, SelfC. 
Theocracy and Democracy, J. O. Pierce, Dial, August 1. 
Theosophy as a Philosophy, S. D. Hillman, MRNY. 
“Through Nature to God’: A Critique, C.T. Carroll, MRN. 
Tibetans, Sports of the, A. H.S. Landor, O. 
Tolstoi and His Traducers, E. Crosby, HumN. 
Tolstoi’s Russia, G. H. Perris, Forum. 
Topography, Effects of, J. W. Redway, Gunt. 
Train, Running a, H. E. Hamblen, Mun. 
Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 
Agricultural Possibilities of the Transvaal, IA, July. 
American View of the War, E. J. Hodgson, NineC. 
Boer Ambulance in Natal, With a—II., G. O. Moorhead, 


orn. 
Boer and Briton, With, F. R. Roberson, Cos. 
Boers of South Africa—lII., J. Villarais, BU. 
Britons and Blacks in South Africa, A. R. Abbott, AngA. 
Canadian Troops in South Africa, Can. 
Commencement of Hostilities, C. H. Wilson, USM. 
Gold-Field, Richest, in the World, 8S. C. Norris, Mac. 
History, Short, of the Boer War, N. Patterson, Can. 
Hospital Scandals in South Africa, W. Foster, Contem. 
Justice of the War, Dub, July. 
Kriiger, President, Talk with, A. Sangree, Ains, 
Lessons of the War, NatR.; NineC. 
— Services, British and Canadian, C. A. Matthews, 
Jan. 
Paardeberg, Battle of, Can. 
Poetry of the Boers, L. Van Keymeulen, RGen. 
Pretoria in War-Time, R. H. Davis, Scrib. 
Pretoria, How We Escaped from, A. Haldane, Black. 
Republic of the United States of Great Britain, J. B. 
Walker, Cos. 
Settlers and Settlements in South Africa, H. A. Bryden, 


ort. 
Sick and Wounded British Soldiers, A. Stanley, NatR. 
Sieges, Three, and Three Heroes, E. H. Cooper, Can. 
South African War and Its Critics, Edin, July. 








































































Strategy, British, in-‘South Africa, O 


War Operations in South Africa, hvob's Fort; OR, July. 
Tuberculosis: Change of Climate. K. von Ruck, San. 
Tuberculosis, Curing a Case of, J. H. Metzerott, San. 


United States: 


were United States in, J. Quincy, Contem; J. Barrett, 


Fiscal Year, Some Figures of the, F. A. Vanderlip,BankNY. 
Imperialism America’s Historic Policy, W.A. Peffer, NAR. 
— of the World, Our Nation and the, G. B 


Cc t. 

United States as a World Power—II., C. A. Conant, Forum. 
Vaccination, Debt of the Ag to, J. F. Marchand, San. 
Venice, Beautiful— II., Lillie P. Robinson, SelfC, 

Venice in Danger, R. de Souza, RPar, a : Ne 
Vergil as a Magician, E. W. Bowen, SR, J ef 
900, ro ercalli, RasN, 


a Eruptions of, in May, i 
u 

Victerte. Queen, Day > 
Victoria, Queen: Her 


Virginia, University of, H 


ife at 9 Yw. 
Villebois-Mareuil, Sere de, A. Veuglaire, BU. 

. W. Mabie, Out. 

Volcanic Scenery otf the Northwest, R. E. Strahorn, AMRR, 
** Wampanoag,” The Sloop-of-War, B. F. Isherwood, CasM. 


Howard, NAR. 


. Waldron, 


Harlan, ALR. 


Yachtin 


Yeats, W.B 
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Warfare: Mounted Troops, W. W. Marshall, USM. 

Warfare: Organization of Howitzers, T. W. G. Bryan, USM. 

Watson, William—An A Te pa G. White, SR, July. 

Wellington, The Life of, Edin sear; 

Western Reserve University Marvin, SelfC. 

West Indies in Their Relation to England and the United 
States, J. P.de Putron, West. 

Whalebacks, T. E. Curtis, Str. 

Wheat Corner, International, J. D. Whelpley, Fort; McCl. 

Wheat Farms, Giant, W. 

Whittier’s ‘* Captain’s Well,” 


Cath. 
Whittier’s New Hampshire, D. L. Maulsby, NEng. 
Wilson, James, and the Formation of the onsthiaties, z M. 


. Holland, Pear, 
Story of, Mary E, Desmond, 


Women’s Suffrage: In Time of War, Agnes Grove, Corn. 


Zenounanes., G. M. 
Centerboard Cup Defender for 1901, C. G. Da- 


Hammell, M 


vis, 
Yachting on the Great Lakes, J. bg Berryman, O. 
Yachtsmen, Navigation for, W.d - Henderson, O. 
Yale-Harvard Race as a Spectacle, Lillian D. Kelsey, Int. 
, Poems ot, Dora M. Jones, LQ, July. 
Yosemite Park, Wild Gardens of the, J. Muir, Atlant. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

AHR. ig tea Historical Review, 


AJS. American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT. American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR. — Law Review, St. 

ouis 

AMonM. anaes ican Monthly, Magazine, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, 5 se 

ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 

AngA. Anglo-American Magazine, 


Annals. Annals of the American Acad- 
our oF Pol. and Soc. Science, 

APB. my gd Photographic Bul- 
letin 

Arch. Are hitectural Record, N. Y. 

Arena. Arena, 

AA. Art Amateur, NOY. 

AE. Art Education, N. Y. 

Al, Art Interchange, nN: Y. 

AJ. Art Journal, London. 

Art! Artist, London. 

Atlant. ‘Atlantic Monthl , Boston. 

Bad. Badminton, London, 

BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 

BankNYBankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 

Bib. Biblical World, Chic ago. 

BSac. Bibliotheca Sac ra, Oberlin, O. 

BU. Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- 


sanne. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 


BB. Book Buyer, ee 
Bkman. Bookman, N. 

> BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 
Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto, 
Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, ee 
CasM.  Cassier’s eenean i ee 
Cath. Catholic World,.N. Y. 


Cent. Century Magazine. NY: 

Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Char. Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chaut. Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. 

CAge. Coming Age, Boston. 

Cons. Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- 


don. 

Corn. Cornhill, London. 

Jos. Cosmopolitan, N. Y. 
Crit. Critic, N. Y. 

Deut. Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial. Dial, Chicago. 

Dub. Dublin Review, Dublin. 
Edin. Edinburgh Review, London. 








Ed. Education, Boston. 

EdR. Educational Review, N. Y. 
Eng. Engineering Magazine, N. Y. 
EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. 
Fort. ace Review, London. 
Forum. Forum, N. Y. 

Fr. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 
Gent. — s Magazine, Lon- 


GBag. icons mg Boston. 

Gunt. Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harp. Harper’s Magazine, NY: 

Hart. Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home. Home Magazine, N. Y. 

Hom. Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 

Int. International, Chicago. 

IJE. International Journal of 
Ethics, Phila. 

IntM. International Monthly, N. Y. 

Ints. International Studio, N. Y. 

TA. Irrigation Age, Chicago. 

JMSI. Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice ih ee Governor’s 
Island, 

JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- 


KindR. Kinder arten Review, Spring- 
ass. 

LHJ. Latics Home Journal, Phila. 

LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. 

Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

LQ. London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Long. Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Luth. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McCl. McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 


on. 
MA. Magazine of Art, London. 
MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. 
MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Y. 
Mind. Mind,N. Y. 
MisH. Missionary Herald, Boston. 
MisR. Missionary Review, N. Y. 


Mon. Monist, Chicago. 

MunA. Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Mun. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Mus. Music, Chicago. 


NatGM. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 
NatM. National Magazine, Boston. 
NatR. National Review, London. 
NC, New-Church Review, Boston. 
NEng. ee England Magazine, Bos- 


on, 
NIM. sow Illustrated Magazine, 
London. 
NW. New World, Boston. 
NineC. Nineteenth Century, London. 











NAR. North American Review, N.Y 
Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
2 Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Oc, Open Court, Chicago. 
Oo, Outing, N. Y. 
Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
Over. Overland Monthly, San Fran- 


PMM. Pall Mall Magazine, London. 

Pear. Pearson’s Magazine, N. 

Phil. Philosophical nade as Y. 

PhoT. Photographic Times, N 

PL. Poet-Lore, Boston. 

PSQ. ean: Science Quarterly, 

osto 

PopA. Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

PopS. Popular Science Monthly, 


PRR. Presbyterian set Reformed 
Review, 

PQ. Presbyterian Granta Cher- 

otte 

QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

QR. Quarterly Review, London. 

RasN. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Record. Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. 

RefS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 

RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

RDM. -Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris. 

RDP. Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 

RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels. 

RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. 

RPP. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

RRP. Revue des Revues, Paris. 

RSoc. Revue Socialiste, Paris. 

RPL. ag ick Politica e Letteraria, 

om 

Ros. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 

San. Sanitarian, 

School. School Review, Chicago. 

Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, N.Y. 

SelfC. Self Culture, C leveland, Ohio. 


SR. Sewanee Review, Ps ee 
Str. Strand Magazine, London. 
Sun. Sunday Magazine, London. 


Temp. Temple Bar, London. 

USM. United Service Magazine, 
London. 

West. Westminster Review,Londen. 

Wern. Werner’s Magazine, N. Y. 

WwM. bay World Magazine, Lon- 


WPM. Wilson’ hs Photographic Maga- 
zine 
Yale. Yale Maviow. New Haven. 
YM, Young Man, London. 
WwW. Young Woman, London. 
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